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The main argument of the following work was first 
flrnwn out in the form of six lectures On the Principles 
of Linguistic Science,” delirtired at the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, in AVashington, during the month of* March, 1864. 
Of theso, a brief abstract was printed the Annual 
Peport of the Institution published in the iifeme yea?,* 
In^the following winter (DecAnber, 1864, and January, 
sTSi?) tlicy' were again delivered as one of the regular 
c^ursOb*^oforo the Lowell Institute, in Boston, having 
been expanded into a seriesjof twelve lectures. Xhey are 
now laid before a wider public, essentially in their form as 
there prescnte^l. But they have been in tJ^feiwKfigaaj^time 
carefully rewritten, and have suffered a notjinconsiderahle 
ftirther expausicwi, as the removal of thejenfordbd Pro¬ 
crustean limit, of sixty minutes tS a lecture, iias given 
opportunity to discuss w^th greatei^.fulness important 
point s in the •general argument which had before come off 
with insufijipiont treatment. Tlie^ chief matter of theory 
upon which* my ojjinu^Htas undergone any ^notpworthy 
modification is the part tp be attributed to^he onomato- 
poetic principle in the first steps of language-making (see 
the eleventh lecture)*. To this principle, at.«ftn.nh rAsrisdevh 

•• • 

♦ Beport for t8(J&, pp. 95—H 6. 
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of my vie^ars, I have* been led to assign a, higher*'and 
higher efficiency, partly by the natural effect of a deeper 
study and olearer appreciation of the necessary conditions 
of the case, partly under the^influence of valualAe works 
upon thA subjocl, recently issued.* In^the general st}jlo 
of presentation I Ivxve not thought«it worth while to make 
any change—^not even to cast out* those recapitulations 
and repetitions which are well-nigh indispensable in a 
course of lectures meant for oral delivery, though they 
may and should be avoided in a work intended from the ^ 
outset for continuous reading and study. 

More than one of« the topics hero treated have been 
from time to ti*me worked up separately, as comninnica- 
tjons to the American Oriental Society, and are concisely 
reported ini its Proceedings; also, within no longtime 
past, I have furnished, by request, to one or tw^o of «ur 
loading literary periodicals^ papers upon specigil tlioftolt^s* 
in linguistic science which wore, to no smaiPij'^i^ntr 
virtual extracts from this work. 

The priucipal facts upon which my reasonings are 
founded been for some time past the commonplaces 
of comparativeTObilology, and it was needless to refer for 
them to4ny paisticular authorities : wher^ I have consci» 
ously tak^ results recently won^’by an individyal, and to 
b^ regarded as bis property,* I have been careful to 
acknowledge it. It is, howev^F, my doty and my pleasure 
here to confess my speejaj obligations to those eminent* 
masters*in linguistic science, Pi'co^sgrs Heinrielb Sieinthal 
of Berlin and August Schleicher ot Jeiia, whoso works t 

* I will refer only to Mr FfTrar’s “ Chapter^ on Lan^agy* (Loiidon, 
1865jl, to PrdToBsor Wedgwood's little book, “On the Origin of Lan- 
gupgel^ondon, 1866h « 

' As chief axnoiSg them, I would mention Stointhal’s “ Charakteristik der 
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I hare had coBstantly upon my iable^ and jiave freely 
consulted, deriving from them great instruction and 
enlightenment, even when I have blen obliged to differ 
most str«ingly from some of ^hcir t!^eoretical views. tJpon 
tljem I liave been dependent, above all, in prep^fting my 
eighth and ninth lectuves ;* my independent acqnaintance 
with the languages ol» various t^e throughoift the world 
being far from sufficient to enable me to describe them at 
first band. I have also borrowed here and there an illus- 
j tr^Ation from the Lectures on the Science of Language’^ 
of Professor Max Muller, which dro especially rich in such 
material. , 

To my friend Professor *Fitz-Edward Jlall, Librarian 
of the East India Office in London, I have to return my 
thanks for his kindness in undertaking the ^burdensome 
taffik of^ reading the revise of tlio sheets, as they wont 
* thi’^ugh the press. 

i'" can hardly admit of question that at least so much 
tnowlodgo of Ibo nature, history, and classifications of 
Janguage as is here presented ought to be included in 
every scheme of higher education, even for those who do 
not intend toT3ecome special students in c<^mp^raflvi^ phiL 
•ology. Much i]^oro necessary, of course, j.s itto^hosewho 
chori&h such an intentiem. It is,>jl am convinced, a mis- 
take to commence at onca upon a course eff detailed com¬ 
parative philology with pupils who Have only enjoyed the 
ordinary training in the plassical or the modem languages, 

^ l a 

Hfluptsaililiclaiton Tjyen d^s Spjachbauefe ” (Berlin, 18t)0), and .^chloichor’s 
** Compendium der V^rgleicbcnden Grammatlk der indogermaiikchen Spra- 
chen” (Weimar, 1861; a new editionbas appeared this year); other wiitiugs 
of both atihors, of less extent dnd importance, are refeh4fa to by natlp^ in the 
marjfinal i^tes upon the text. ^ 

• I should mention also my indebtedness, as regards the Semitic lan- 

S na^s,j|$o the admirable work of M. Ernest Renan, me ** Histoirsi’OdSiSrale 
es Laniguos S^mitiques*' (eecondo ddjtion, f^ari8,*1858).» • 
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or in both. They are liable either to fail of apprehending 
the value and interest of the inanity of particulars into 
which they are plunged, or else to become wholly absorbed 
in them, losing sight of the grand truths and principles 
which underlie ‘^nd give significance tr their work, and 
the recognition of which ought to govern its course 
throughout: perhaps even coming to combine with acute¬ 
ness and erudition in etymological investigation views 
respecting the nature of language and the relations of 
languages of a wholly crude or fantastic character. I am 
not without hope that this book may bo found a conve¬ 
nient and serviceable manual for use in our higher institu¬ 
tions of learning. I have made its substance the basis of 
my own instruction in the science of language, in Yale Col¬ 
lege, for somo years past; and, as it appears to me, with 
gmtifying success. In order to adapt it to such a pur¬ 
pose, I have endeavoured to combine a strict!v logical 
and scientific plan with a popular mode of handlir;,, and 
with such illustration of the topics treated as should bo 
easily anjd universally apprehensible. If, however, the 
lecture style should bo found too discursive and argu- 
mentative for a iext-book of instruction, I may perl^aps 
be led her jafter i,o prepare another work for jihat special 
use. 

Yale Coixegb, 

Havenf Conn., ? 7 . S. A. 

, iugudy 1867. 
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creation, has in all ages strongly impressed tHe reflectir g and 
3 )lnlosophical, and im*pelled thorn ’ o speculate respecting its 
nature, its history, and its oijigm. Kesearches into the 
genealogies and affinities of words have exercised the in¬ 
genuity of numberless genu’ationa of acute and' inquiring 
minds, Mor^ )vor, the historical results attaLiiaWe by such 
researches, the light cast by them upon the derivation 
and connection of races, have nc fcr wholly escaped re¬ 
cognition. The ge leral objects aiid methods of linguistic 
study are for too obviously suggested, and of fai too engaging 
into]*est, not to have won a certain share of regard, from 
the time when men first began to inquire into things and 
their causes. 

Nothing, however, that deserved the name of a 8<*ience 
was the result of thes-^' older investigations in the domain of 
language, any more than in those of chemistry and astronomy. 
Hasty generalizations, baseless hypotlieses, inconclusive de¬ 
ductions, wer< as rife in the former department of stud}’’ as 
they were in the two latter while yet passing through the 
preliminary stages of alclrniy and astrology. The diificuity 
was in all the cases nearly the same; it lay in the pao^ ty of' 
observed facts, and in the faulty position w'bich the inquirer 
assumed toward them. There had been no sufficient collec¬ 
tion apd classification of phenpinena, to servo as the basis of 
inductive reasoning, for the establishment of sound method*' 
and the elaboration of true rcHuits ; and along with this, and 
^aivly hi consequence of it, prejudice and assumption had 
usurped the place of induction. National aclf-sufficieiicy and 
inherited prepSssession long helped to narr^.w the limits 
impo.sed by unfai Durable circumstances upon the extent of 
'linguistic knowledge, restraining that liberality of inquiry 
w'hich is indispensable to the growth of a scierce. Ancient 
peoples were accustomed to think each its ow’’ii dialecj; the ' 
only tr^uc language; othif toiigm a were to thorn mere bar- 
* barons jargons, ^unworthy of study.* Mpderu nations, in 
virtue of their history, their higher culture, and their Chris¬ 
tianity, have ^ been much less uncharitably excluvnive; and 
their reverence for ihcl/wm classical idioms, the Greek and 
Hhtiis,, and for the langu'tge of the Old Testameut, the He- 
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brew„^o widened tbcif^linguiBtic horizon as gradually to pre¬ 
pare tho w ay for j lister rsul more couiprehensh e» view's of 
the obaracter and bistorywif Ituman speech. The restless 
and ])euetrating spirit of investigation, finally, of tlic nine¬ 
teenth century, with its insalinblb appetite ftjw* facts, its 
teiideney th induction, and its practical recognition of tlie 
uii^y of human iu1?l'rc'<ts, and of the absolute value of all 
lueaus of knowledge resjvctiiig human co^iditions and his¬ 
tory, has brought about rs rapid a oevoloMneiit in linguistic 
study as in the kindred branehes of pliysical study to which 
we have already referred. Tho truth being once reeognized 
that no dialect, how ever rude and humble, is without w^orth, 
g)r without a bearing upon the understanding of even the 
most jiobshed and cultiiated tongues, all that followed W'as a 
matter of course. Linguistic material jvas gathered in from 
every quailer, lit(‘rary, eoinniercial, and philanthropic activity 
combining to faeilitato its collection and thorough examina¬ 
tion. jAneient records were brought t* ligLt and deci¬ 
phered ; new language's were dragged from ohsedrity and 
much' acres,sible to studv. ,, 

* 'Hie recognition, not long to be deferred when once atten¬ 
tion w ned in tho right direction, of the special rela- 
tuvisliip of the principal languages of Europe with one 
mvitlier and with tho languages of south-western Asia/;;—the 
c^tabiiflhlnent of the Indo-Eurojiean family of languages— 
was-tho turning-point in this history, the true beginning of 
linguistic scieuco. Tho great mass of dialects of the famry, 
dosceudunts of a common parent, co\ering a period of four 
^Musand years with their comerging Imea of jlevclopment, 
supplied just the ground which the science needed +0 grow 
‘ up upon, working out its methods, getting fully into view 
its ends, and devising the means of their attainment. The 
i^uo mode of fruitful imeatigation w’aa discovered; it ap- 
] eared that ra wide and searehing j^oniparison of kir^dred 
idionia wae th\?i way in which- to trace out their history^ sjid 
arrive at a real comprehension of tho life and grow'th of lan¬ 
guage. Cemparalive philology, then, became tne handmaid 
of ethnology and hislovy, the forerung^er and founder of the 
science of humaii speech. 
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No single circumstance more powei'i.uUy aided the onward 
movement than th^ introduction iO Western scholars of the 
Sanskrit, the ancient and sacrcd'^dialect of India. Its ex- 
ceeding ago, its' remarkable conservation of primitive 
material an*} forms, its uneqk ailed transparency of'structure, 
give it an iulisputa'Olo right to the first place %nong the 
tongues of the Indo-European family. Upon their compari¬ 
son, already fruitfully b^*gun, it cast a new a'Ad welcome 
light, dis])laying tjearly their hitherto obscure relations, 
rectifying their doubtful etymologies, illustrating the laws 
of research which must be followed in their study, and 
in that of all other languages. What linguistic science 
might have become without such a ba.sis as was alTorded it; 
in the Indo-European dialects, what Indo-Euroj)ean philology 
might have become \Nijthout the help of the Sanskrit, it were 


idle to speculate: certain it is that they could not have 
grown so rapidly, or reached for a long time to come the 


state of advnTiceiiK.nt in vAhich we now already behold them. 
As a histo^rical fact, the scientific study of huniUn^ <s-peech is^ 
founded upon the comprjative philology of ther Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean languages, and tlvis acknowledges the lSaiis1\ritita 
most valuable means and aid. * 


But to draw out in detail ihe liialory of growth of hn- 
guisiyj science down to the p^^^^ent tinie,with particular notice 
of its successive stages, and with due mention of the scholars 
w’ho have helped it on, does noi lie wilhiri the plan of these 
V^»rures. Interesting as ^ he task might be ibund, its execu¬ 
tion would require more time than we can .sj)are froiiPtopics 
of more essei^ial consequence.* A brief Vojjjd or two is all^ 
we caii^jafford to the subject. Germany is, far incfre than 
any other country,^ the birthplf*v‘o and home of the study of 
language. There Mas produced, at ihe beginning of this 
century, the most extensive and iinpoilant of the prcdiinij 
nary collections of mat^r^al, s})C(V.mens of dialcg^s with rude 
att<iTQj|3t at their classifi<-*ati<'/ji the ‘‘ MiXhridates ” of 
Adelung |j,ii)d Vater. There Jacob Grirfim gave the first 
exemplificatkjn on a grand scale'^uf the value power of 


* For many Ja foresting tic tails, see Profcs^i>r Max M tillers on 

the Coicnce of Language, fir^t series, third and fourth lectures. 
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the coriiparative method c f investigation in language, in hia 
grammar of the Germanic dialects, a work of gigantic labour, 
in which each dialect was made to explain the history and cha¬ 
racter of all, and all of each. There—what was o^f yet greater 
consequence—Bopp laid, in 1816, the foundatirj orindo-Eu- 
ropean comparative philology, by his “ Oonjugation-system of 
the Sanskrit Language, as compared with the Greek, Latin, 
l^ersian, and German; ” following it later with bis ^Compara- 
tive Grammar of all the principal lang ^ages of the Indo- 
European family—a work which, more than any other, gave 
shape and substance to the science. There, too, the labours 
^ of such men as the Schlogels, Pott, and Wilhelm von llum- 
. boldt, especially of the last-named, extended its view and 
generalized its principles, making it no longer an investiga¬ 
tion of the history of a single department of human speech, 
but a systematic and philosophical treatment of the pheno¬ 
mena of universal language and their causes. The names of 
Rask, too, the Danish scholar and tra/eller, arlof Bur- 
aopf, the eminent French savanty must not be passed unno¬ 
ticed among thoie of the fouulers of linguistic science. 
*Indetd, ^'"iw ripe the age was for the birth of this new 
branch of human knowledge, how natural an outgrowth 
it was of the circumstances amid w'hich it arose, is show n by 
the fact Ibat its most important methods were worke.l out 
and applied, more or les.s fully, at nearly the same time, by 
several indepe»'denfc scholars, of different countrics-'-hy 
Rask,.Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Burnouf. 

, *A host of wort'iy rivals and followers of the men^whoso 
names we have noted have arisen in all parts of Europe, and 
even in America, to continue the w^ork which these had 
begun ; and by their aid the science hasAklroatly attained a 
degree of advsfnoeinent that is truly astonishing, considering 
its so recent origin. Though still in its young and rapidly 
growing Jit age, wi^h its dc nain b\f just s’lrveyed an4 9 nly 
partially occupied,‘its basis is yet laid brcfedly and deeply 
enough, its methods and h'.ws are sure enough.,ttfe objects it 
aims at a^d the results it is yieldinjr are sufficiently iinpcrt- 
autj, in themselves aiid^ in their bearing upon oiftier branches 
of humjlu knowledge, to warrant it^.in ijliallqnging a placet 
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among the sciences, not the I ast worthy, though one 
of the youageat, of their sisterho'd, and to give it a claim 
which may not be disregarded to fcho attention of every scho¬ 
lar, and of e cry well-educated person. 

The inaten.,^ and subject of linguistic science is language, 
in its entirety; all the act'essible forms of human .speech, in. 
their inliuite variety, whetlier still living in tlie minds and 
mouths ol men, or presented only in written documents, or 
carved on the scai tier but more' iniperishablt) records of 
' brass and stone. It has a field and scope limited to no age, 
and to no portion of mankind. The dialects of the obscurest 
and most humbly endowed races are its care, as well as those 
of the leaders in the world’s historv. Wlieinwer and wlier- 
ever a sound has dropped fronrtln' lips of a human being, 
to .signalize to olhers tin* movements of his spirit, this .science 
would fa!i» take it up and study it, as having a character and 
office worthy of attentive examination. Every fact (»f every 
language, ii the vk-vv of the linguistic studchl, calls for his 
investigation, since only in the light of all can an, be com 
pletely under.stood. 1\) a seinblc, arrange, and ex])laiu the 
whole body of linguistic phenomena, so as thoroughly com¬ 
prehend them, in each separate part and under all aspect^s, 
is his endeavour. Ilis province, wliile touching, on the on© 
hand, upon that of the philologist, or student of liumaa 
thought and knowledge as deposited in literary records, and, 
^lio other hand, upon that of the mere linguist, or l<?arner 
of languages for their praMical use, and while exchrnging 
friendly aid w^ith both of these, is j^et dis^jbinet from either. 
He deals wdth language as tlie *instruinont of thought, ito 
means of expression, hot its record ; h(5 deali^ wdth »Mijnp]© 
words and phrases, not with sentences and texts. He aims 
to trace out the inner life of language, to discover it.s origin, 
to follow its successive steps of growth, and to deduce the 
that govern its nnitations, the recognition^of which 
shall account to him for both the unity and the variety of 
its present iranifested phases; ar'^*, along with this, to appre- 
hc nd the nature of language as a human endow'iuent, its re¬ 
lation to thought, iU influence upon the development of in- 
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tolJeC!; and tKe growth of Lnowledge^ and the history of mind 
and of knowledge as reflec -od in it, , 

The exceeding interest this 'vc^hole class of inquiries is 
at first sight manifest, hut it grows to ou/ sense jn measure 
as w'e reflc '!t upon it. We are apt to take lanraaj;|h, like so 
many othet things of familiar daily use, as a thing of course, 
wiOiiout appreciating the mystery and deep significance 
which belong to it. Wc clothe our thoughts without effort 
or reflection in ’words and phrases, having *’egard only to the 
practical ends of expression and communication, and the 
power conferred by them : w^o do not think of the long his¬ 
tory, of changes of form and changes of signification, through 
Vhich each individual vocable employed by us has passed, of 
the labour which its origination and gradual elaboration has 
cost to successive generations of thinktfrs and speakers. Wo 
do not meditate upon the importance to us of this capacity 
of expression, nor consider how entirely the history of man 
w^ould have been changed had he possess ed no such faculty; 
how little of that enlightenment which Ave boast would have 
been ours,'-if our Cvncestors had M‘t no spoken memorial of 
their r'ental and spiritual acquisitions; how, in short, with¬ 
out speech, the noble endowments of oiir nature would have 
remained almost wholly undeveloped and useless. It is, in¬ 
deed, neither to be expected nor desired that our hiinds 
should be continually penetrated with a realizing sense of 
the marvellous character of language; but we should be in- 
exciisfi^le if we neglected altogether to submit it to such aii 
exarfnination as should make us understand Hs nature and 
l.i'story and should prepare our minds to grasp by reflection 
its whole significance. * 

These and such as these are the objects most directly 
aimed at by tW scientific student of language. But there 
r.re others, of a different character, to which his investiga¬ 
tions conducj him hardly ■'^ss imi.;'^diately and whicti con¬ 
stitute an essential part of the interest ■whic^Jk invests tnem. 
It is a truth now almost as familiar as, fifty ago, it 

would havp been deemed new and startling, that language 
furnishes the principal means of fruitful inquiry into the 
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deeds and fates of mankind during tl&e ages which precede 
direct historical record. It enables us to determine, in the 
main, boAi the fact and the de^co of relationship subsist¬ 
ing among the diiforent divisions of mankiudi, and thus to 
group tkeiii together into families, the iiieiuber^ of which 
must have oiuie set ^irth from a common homo, lyitli a com¬ 
mon character aad a common culture, h6\M*vcr widely sejjrar- 
ated, and however unlike in man'ners and inslituiions, wo 
may find them to! be, When they first come forth into the 
light of written history. Upon the study of language is 
mainly founded the science of ethnology, the science which 
investigates the genealogy of nations. I say, mainly found¬ 
ed, without wishing to depreciate the claims of physical 
science in this regard: the relation between linguistic and 
physical scieuee, andotheir joint and respective value to eth¬ 
nology, vyill be made the subject of discussion at a point 
further on iu our inquiries. But language is also pregnant 
with iufqfin^fction Respecting races which lies quite beyond 
the reach of ]>hysieal science; it bears* within j^elf plain 
evidences of mental and iporal character ;uid capd^ity, of de- 
gi*ee of culture attained, of the history of knowledge philo¬ 
sophy, and religious opinion, of intereourse among peoples, 
and even of the physical circ*urn^^i-uces by which those w4io 
speak it have been 8urrouudfe.d. It is, in brief, a volume of 
the most varied historical information to those who know 
bow to read it and to derive tin* lessons it teaches. 

To survey the w hole /ast field of liuguistTc science, taking 
even a rapid yiew of all the facts it embraces and the retailts 
derived from their examination, is obvioudy beyqpd 
power 'In a brit‘f serie#. of lectures like the pres^mt, 1 shall 
not, accordL.gly,. ttempt a formally systematic presoutatioii 
of the subject, laying out its difl'erent departments and de¬ 
fining their limits and mutual relations. It will, I am per* 
Buadid, be more for qjLn’ profif to discuss ill a somewhat 
geheial and fa^uiliar w'ay the fundamental facts in the life of 
language,'‘.hose which exhibit most clearly its character, and 
determine tfio method of its stuJy. We shall *,Uas gain an 
^jn&ight intathe natui.^ of linguistic’ evidence, see how it is 
elicited from the material containing it, and what and how 
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it ha^ force to prove. shall, in ^hort, endeavour to 

arrive at an apprehension of the fundamental prineiples of 
the science. But we shall“ilso find occasion to glance at 
the main results accomplibhed bv its mealls, seeking to un¬ 
derstand what language is and \^at is its value to man, and 
to recognize the gre^t truths in human history*w hich it has 
beefl instrun|putal in establishing. 

In order to these ends, we shall fijst talje up on# or two 
preliminary questions, the# discussion of wjifich will show us 
bow language lives and grows, and how it is to be investi¬ 
gated, and will guide us to an understanding of the place 
which its study occupies among the sciences. We shall 
fiien go on to a more detailed eiamination and illustration 
of the processes of linguistic growrth, and of the maimer in 
which they produce the incessant chanjfcs of form and con¬ 
tent which language is everywhere and always*und^going. 
We shall note, further, the various causes which affect the 
kind and rate of linguistic change. The result #of these 
p«Q^sscs 'Iff growth, in bringing about the separation of 
languages fnto dialects, will nexti engage our attention. 
This, witi jjjrepare us for a construction of the group of 
dialects, and the family of more distantly related languages, 
of w’hich our own English speech is a member, and for an 
examination and estimate of the*e\idence which proves them 
related. The extent and iriiportam*e, historical and lin¬ 
guistic, of this f^piily will he set forth, and its course of de- 
volopiiyjnt briefly sketched. AV’^e shall next pass in review* 
the •other groat fi|jinilies into which the kno#^'n for^is of 
human-speech •arc di\ided 5 noticing their nfost striking 
characteristic^. Then will be takeif up certain Joiicral 
questions, of prime interest and importajihe, suggested by 
such a review—%8 the relative \aluc and authority of lin¬ 
guistic and of physical evidence of race, and the bearing of lan¬ 
guage upon tqe ultimate question of^the urity or variety^of 
the human species. •Finally, we shall consider the origin of 
langfuagc, its relation to tlioijght, and its value as Ji element 
in human jjPugress. And a recognition of the aid which’t 
receives in this last Respect from itritteu and recorded 
spedoh wiii lead us, by way of appendix, ^o take a cursory 
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The method which we shall^ follow will be, as much as 
possible, the analytic rather'^than the synthetic, the in¬ 
quiring^ rather than the dogmatic. Wo shall strive, above 
all things, after clearness, and shall proceed Always from 
that wliich is*’well-lifiiown or c»bvious t(? that which is more 
recondite and obscure, establishii^g principles *by indu<!iion 
from faVts which lie ^ithin the cognizance of every well- 
educated person.- For this reasf,n, our examples, whether 
typical or illustpative, will be especially sought among the 
phenomena of our own familiar idiom; since every living 
and growing language*has that within it which exeinplifie|S 
the essential facts and principles btdonging to all human 
speech. We shall also avoid, as far as is practicable, the 
use of figurative, metaphysical, or technical phraseology, 
endeav«cnring to talk the language of plain and homely fact. 
Kot a littl|^. of the mystery and obscurity which, in the 
minds of many, idvest the whole subject of language, is due 
to the common emifioyment respecting it of te^i^is fou/idw^d 
oil analogies instead of Ikcts, and calling up the things they 
represent surrounded and dimnied by a halo cjf fiiSncy, in¬ 
stead of presenting sharply cut outlines and distinct li;^oa- 
ments. 

Tile whole subject of linguistic investigation may be con¬ 
veniently summed up in the single inquiry, “ Why do we 
"peak as we do ? ” The essential character of the study of 
language, as distinguished from the study of languages, lies 
in tl^s, that^'it seeks everywhere, not tHo facts, but th€r](jea/- 
sons of them ; it asks, not ho>'C we speak, br should spilatc, 
but for what reason ; pursuing its search for reasons back to 
the very ultimatV facts of human history, and dpwn into the 
very depths of human nature. To cover the whole ground 
of ijLvestigation by this inquirj’'^ it needs to bo proposed in 
mflire than one sense ^ ^as the •mo^st fitting introduction to 
our whole discussion, let us put it first in its plainest and 
most re^ijicted meaning: namrly, why do we ourselves 
i^peak the English as mother-tongue, or nadVe language, 
instead of*any other of the thousand varying forms of speech 
current among men P, It is indeed a simple question, but to 
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answe^ it distinctly and truly will lay tlie best possible 
foundation for our further progress, clearing our ^ way of 
more than bneof the imperfeci/ apprehensions, or tho inisa]i- 
prehensions, which are apt to encumber the steps o£^ students 
of language.^ ^ . 

The general answer is so obvious as hardly to require to 
be pointed 01,4 : we speak English because we were taught 
it by those who surrounded us in ou^ infan^-y and growing 
age. It is our mother-tongue, because we got it from the 
lips of our mothers ; it is our native language, inasmuch as 
we were born, not indeed into the possession of it, but into 
company of those wlio already spoke it, having learned 
it in the same way before us. We were not left to our own 
devices, to work out for ourselves the great problem of how 
to talk. In our case, there was no development of language 
out of our own internal resources, by the refle'Tclon of 
phenomena in consciousness, or however else we may choose 
to describe it; by the action of a natural impulse, shaping 
ide.''^ and cieating suitable expression for them. No sooner 
were our minds so M* matured as to be capable of intelli¬ 
gently als^itoeiating an idea and its sign, tkan wc learned, 
first,to recognize the persons and things about us, the most 
familiar acts and phenomena of our little world, by the names 
which others applied to them, and then to apply to them the 
same names ourselves. Thus, most of us learned first of all 
to stammer the chiAdish words for ‘ father ’ and ‘ mother,’ put, 
for our #onveiiienee, iu the accents easiest for unpractised 
lipsj:e frame. Thcr*, as we grew on, we acquired daily :aore 
and*moT^, partly*by direct instruction, partly by imitf^ion: 
those W'ho had the care of us contracted their ideas and sim- 
plified their speech to suit our weak capacitie's ; they watched 
with interest every new vocable w^hich we mastered, cor- 
reefted our nuipberless errors, explained what we but Jalf 
understood, .checked as w’he^i wm us^d longer words a»id 
more ambitious phrases than we could employ correctly or 
wield adroitly, and drilled as in the utterance of sounds 
which come hard to the beginner. The kind and degree of 
the training thus given, indeed, varied greatly in different 
caaes, as did the provision mad© for the necessary wants of 
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childhood in respect to other matters ; as, for instailCe, the 
food, the dress, the moral nurture. Just as some have to 
roupfh their way by the hardciAt through the scenes of early 
life, beaten, half-starved, c]ad in scanty rags, While yet some 
care and provision were wliolly indisponsj^ble, ^id no child 
could have lived through infancy without tliem-—so, as con¬ 
cerns language, some got but the c^iarsest and nu>Bfc meagl-e in- 
Btruetidn, and yet insl ruction enough to help them through 
the first stages of learning liow to speak. In the least 
favourable circumstances, there must have been constantly 
about every one of us in our earliest years an amount and 
style of speech surpassing our aeiiuirements and beyond our 
reach, and our acquisition of language (Consisted in our ap¬ 
propriating more and more of this, as we were able. In 
proportion as our minds grew in activity and power of eom- 
preheiKion, and our knowledge increased, our notious and 
conceptions were brought inio shapes mainly agreeing with 
those viiich they wore in the minds of those around us, 
and received in our usage the appellations to which the jii^^ier 
were accustomed. OiC making acquaintance ‘with ceHain 
liquids, colourless or white, we had not to go through a pro¬ 
cess of observation and study of their properties, in order to 
devise suitable titles for tliem; w’e were taught that these 
were water and milk. The one of tliem, when standing 
stagnant in patches, or ri})pling between green banks, wo 
, 4.learned to call, according to circumstance's and the prefer¬ 
ence of our instructors, pool or puddle^ aiul hroohov river. 
Anf'dcvatioVi rising blue iu the distance, or towering nearer 
above, us, attracted our attention, and drew from us the s1%<ple 
inquiry “ What is that? ”—the ausw^cr, “A mountain,” or 
“A hill,” \)rougbt to our vocabulary one of the innumerable 
additions which it gained in a like way. j^loiig with the 
napies of external sc'nsible objects, we thus learned also tnat 
practical tdassifh'atiou'of theih which^ our language recog¬ 
nizes: jve learned to distinguish brook and nacr; and 
mountam ^ tree., hmh^ vine, ehrub, and plant; and so on, in 
leases without number. In like manner, ainofig the vanous 
acts whic'h we were capable of performing, we wore taught 
to desiguate certain ones by specific titles: much reproof, 
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for instance, doubtless made us early understand what "waa 
meant by cty^ ntrike^ pmh^ hichy hitCy and other names for 
misdeeds incident to even the best-reg^ulated childhood. 
How long ^ur own mental states might have renwined a 
confused and indistinct chaos to our unaasisijed reflection, 
we ^o not Snow; but we were soon helped to single out and 
recognize by appropriate appellations certain ones among 
them: for example, a warm feeling jf grptification and at¬ 
tachment we were made to signify by the expression love; 
an inferior degree of the same feeling by like ; and their 
opposite by hate. Long before any process of analysis and 
♦ombination carried on within ourselves would have given 
us the distinct conceptions of true and false, of ^ood and 
naughty, they were carefully set before ns, and their due ap¬ 
prehension was enforced by faithful admonition - or by some¬ 
thing yet more serious. And not only were we thu... assisted 
to an intelligent recognition of fcurselves and tl 2 world im¬ 
mediately about us, but knowledge began at onoe to be 
c 5 i.-«nunicaiied to us respecting things beyond our reach. 
Th^ apj)ellatioii 8 of hosts of objects, of places, of beings, 
which wfe bvad not seen, and perhaps have not even yet seen, 
we learned by hearing or by reading, and direct instruction 
enabled us to attach to them some characteristic idea, more 
or less complete and adequate. Thus, we had not to cross 
the ocean, and to coast about and traverse a certain island 
beyond it, in ord<ir to know that there is a country England, 
and to hold it apart, by specilic attributes, from other coun- 
trW of which wo obtaini^d like knowledge by li^^^e mea is, 
^ut Unoiigh of this illustration. It is already suffi'^jently 
clear that the acquisition of language was one of the steps 
of our earliest education. We did not make our own tongue, 
any part of it; we neither selected the objects, acts, 
mental states relations, winch should be separately desig¬ 
nated, nor devked th..ir di'^tiuctive designations. We simply 
received and appropriated, as well as we could, )|tdiatever 
our instructors were pleased to set before us. Iniepeudeuce 
of the general usages of speech was neither encouraged uoi 
tolerated in us; nor did we feel tempted toward independ¬ 
ence. Our object was to cojnmunicpte with those among 
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whom our lot was cast, to understand them and bo under¬ 
stood by thorn, to learn what their greater wisdom and 
experience could impart to us. In order to this, we had to 
think talk as they did and we were ooutcut to do bo. 
Why such and such a combination of sounds was applied to 
designate such aiid^such an idea was to us a matter of utter 
iiidiffereuce ; all we know or cared to know wrs that otlhera 
BO applPed it. Ouestit ns of etymology, of fitness of appelloh 
tiou, concerned h.s not. What was it to us, for iustajice, 
'VS hen the answer came back to one of our childish inquiries 
after names, that the word mountain was imported into our 
tongue out of the Latin, through the Norman French, and 
was originally an adjective, meaning ‘ hilly, mountainous,’ 
w'hile hill had once ay in it, indicating its relationship with 
the adjective high f We recognized no lie between any word 
and tht.''''dea represented by it excej)ting a iiieuial association 
which wo h‘'d ourselves formed, under the guidaneo, and in 
obedieudh to the example, of tliose about us. AVe do, indeed, 
when a little older, perhaps, b(‘gin to amuse ourlelves ^rth 
inquiring into the reasoii.s w hy Ibis worA means tliat thing, 
and not otherw'ise : hut it is only for the satisfrctioii of our 
curiosity; if we fail to find a rca'^on, or if the reason be 
found trivial and iusullicioiit, we do not on that account re¬ 
ject the word. Thus every" vocable was to us an arbitrary 
and conventional sign : arbitrary, be.‘au^e any one of a thou- 
~ sand other vocables could have been just as easily learned 
by us and associated with the same idea; couvecitioual, 
becav^sc the one we acquired had iis sol. groimd and s'apc- 
tion in the consenting usage of'ihe community of w^licU^e 
formed a part. ^ 

Kace and blood, it is equally evident, bad nothing to do 
directly with determining our language. English descent^ 
wou^ld never have made us talk English. No matter wlib 
were our ancestors; if those ah )ut us*had said ivasxer and 
milch, or^ eau and laif, or hndor and ghia, instead of i^afer 
and milk] we should have done tliv same. AVe could just as 
I'eadily have accustomed ourselves to say licbefCOT aimer or 
philein, as 7 ot>c, wahrheit or^v/W/cor alHheia, as truth. And 
80 in every fOtheir. caae. Am Amerieau or English mother, 
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anxioA tliat her cKxld should grow up duly' accomplished, 
gives it a French nurse, and,takes care that no Enj^lish be 
spoken in its presence; and'not all the^blood of all the 
Joneses can sa^e it from talking I^Vench first, as if IjIijs were 
indeed its thvn mother-tongue. An infant is taken alive 
from the arois of iti% drowned motlicr, the only waif cast 
upoif the shoi^ from the wreck of a strange vt'ssel; ,aud it 
learns the tongue of its foster-parc nts; no outbreak of 
natural and hereditary speech ever betrays from what laud 
it derived its birth. The child of a father and niolher of 
different race and speech learns the tongue of either, as 
c^cumetances and their choice may determine; or it learns 
both, and is equally at home in them, hardly knowing 
which to call its native language. The bands of Africans, 
stolen from their homes and imported into America, lost in 
a generation tlnu’r Congo or IVlcndi, and acquired fr their 
fellow-slaves a rude jargon in which they could ermmuuicate 
with one another and with their masters. The Babel of 
broi ght every year to our shores by the thousands 
of foreigners who cotne to seek a new home among us, dis- 
appeir in as brief a time, or are kept up only where those 
who^speak tliera herd together in separate communities. 
The Irish peasantry, mingled with and domineered over by 
English colonists, governed under Euglish institutions, feel¬ 
ing the whole weight, for good and for evil, of a superior 
English civili^aiioji, incapacitated from rising above a condi¬ 
tion of ijpverty and ignorance without command of English 
speech, unlearn bj^ degrees tlieir native Celtic longue, and 
ado|fl th^ dialect of the ruling and culthated class. ^ 

No one, 1 am confi lent, can fail to allow that this is a 
true account of the process by wliich w'e acquite our “ mother- 
tongue.” Every hue recognises, a.s the grand advantage con- 
necJted with the usx' of liingiuni^e, the fact tliat in it and b^^it 
W'batever of Jruth and ’ now ledge each generation has learned 
or worked out can be made over into tho possession >of the 
generation following. It is not necessary that ej<ch of us 
study tho wefid for himself, itl order to apprehend and 
classify the varied objects it contains, with their qualities 
and relatioAs, and invent^ d^signa^h^ns fqF them. This has 
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been done by thoae who came before us, and we enter into 
the fruits of their labours. It is only the first man, before 
whom every beast of the field and every fowl of the air must 
present iijself, to see what *he will call it; whatever he calls 
any living creature, that is the name 1 hereof, not to himself 
alone, but to his family and descendants, who afo cojptont to 
style e^'ich as their father had deme before thcju 

Our acquisiti'^n of English, however, has as yet been but 
partially and imperfectly desefibt^d. 

In the first place, the English which we thus learn is of 
that peculiar form or local variety which is talked by our iu- 
structors and models. It is, indeed, possible that one m^y 
have been surrounded from birth by those, and thofee only, 
whose speech is wholly conformed to perfect standards; 
then it will have been, at least, his own fault if he has 
learn^i^aught but the ]mrest and most universally accepted 
English. Eut such cases cannot be otherwise than rare. For, 
setting^aside th6 fact tliat all arc not agreed as to whose 
usage forms the unexceptionable standard, nothing c^m be 
more ciTtain than that few, on citlier side of the ocean, Jinow 
and follow it accurately. Not many of ns can escape ac¬ 
quiring in our youth some tinge of local dialect, of «lang 
chsraeteristic of grade or occupation, of personal peenliari- 
ties, even, belonging to our initiators into the ni}stories of 
speech. These may be more iiiolegancies of pronunciation, 
ajipearing in individual words or in the general tone of ut -1 
tcraiice,like the na^al tWiiiig, and the flattening <Jf ou into 
rtW,''Ahu*h '^binmon fame inpinously asc'rihcs to the Yankee ; 
or ll'ey may be nnsTT-ammatical modes of cxp’*cssion, or un¬ 
couth turns urd forms of ctnstruction ; or fiTxourite recur¬ 
rent phrases, sileh as / gurss^ T caloulafr^ T rerkon^ T expect^ 
you know, each of which has its own region of prevalence; 
or colloquialisms and vulgarisms, which ought to hide their 
heads in good Englfsh society ; or fiVirds of tnly dialectic 
cuiTeti'*y, which the general language does not recognize. 
Any or all of these or of theif Tfko we iunoccmtly learn along 
whih the rest of ou^ speech’, not 1 nowing how to distinguish 
the evil from tlie good. And often, as sonic of^ us know to 
our costj'errova and infelicities are thus so thoroughly 
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Trroug^t into our minds, as’parts of our habitual inodes of 
expression, that not all tho cjire and instruction of aTter life 
can rid us of them. JJow" many mert^of culture and 
eminent ahilit^ do wo meet \vitl% who exhibit Ihroi^gh life 
the marks o? a dcf(*ctivo or vicious early trairyng in their 
native longin'! The^lominion of habit is not loss powerful 
in la^5guago tlyin in anythivg else that we acjquirc an^ prac¬ 
tise. It is not alone true that ho whu has once thoroughly 
learned English is thi*rehy aliwost di^quaiiiicd from ever 
attaining a native /a<'il)1y, correctness, and I'legance in any 
foreign tongue; one may also so thoroughly learn a had 
s^lc of English as nevi'r to be able to ennoble it into the 
best and most n[)j>ro\ed fopm of his native speech, Yot, 
with us, the intluenees wliich tend to repress and eradicate 
local p('<‘uliarilies and individual^errors arc numerous and 
pow'crful. One of the most etleidivo among them i scliool 
instruction. It is made an imjiortant part of oui education 
to l(*arn to speak and wide eoirectlj. The ])upil of a faith¬ 
ful ^id con potent instructor is taught to read and pro¬ 
nounce, to frame sentences willi the mouth and with the 
pen, HI a manner accordant with that which is accepted 
amou" the well-educaled e^eryw'he^e. Social intercourse is 
a cultivating agency hardly less^ important, and more 
during in ita aition ; as long as we live, by associating with 
those who speak coneetly, we arc shown our own faults, and 
at the same time #])rompted and taught to correct thenn 
Keading-*-which is but another form of such inlercoiirso— 
consultation of anth#)ritles, self-impelled study in vai.ftus 
* forint, h(ftj) the work. Our s])oech is improved and jer- 
feeted, as it was first acejuired, putting oorselvr's in the 
position of learners, by following the example of those who 
speak better than*we do. lit' who is really in earnest to 
conf^ileto his mastery of his mother-J.ongue may hope S)r 
final success,, what CM' have been his barly disadvantages; 
just as one may acquito a foreign tongue, like Ger' ian or 
Prench, witli a degree of perfect ion depending only on hia. 
opportunities,dills capacity, his industry, aj>d the length of time 
he devotes to the study. 

Again, even w hen the process of traii'ing ’wLich we have 
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described gives general correctness and facility, it is far from 
conferriiig universal comniaiul^qf the resources of the Eng¬ 
lish tongue. This is no grand indivisible unity, whereof the 
learner acquires all or nonv,; it is an aggregation of particu¬ 
lars, and eat'ii one appropriates more or loss of t'ncin, accord¬ 
ing ,to his means atrd ability. The .vocabulaty which the 
young child has acquired the po’;cr to use is(,a very scanty 
one ; it includoCyOiily most indispensable part of speech, 
names for the conuuoncst objecis, the most ordinary and 
. familiar eoiiccpiions, the simplest relations. You can talk 
with a child only on a certain linnted range of subjects ; a 
book not written especially for his benefit is iu groat pa;^t 
unintelligible to him : he has not yet learned its signs for 
thought, and tbey^ must be translaU d into others with 
which be is acquainted ; the thought itself is beyond the 
reach td'his apprehension, the stat ement is outside the sphere 
of his knov ledge. But in this regard wo arc all of us more 
or less cliildrcti. Who ever yet got through learning his 
Tnother-tongue, and could say, “ The woik is d<>nc ? ” ..*.The 
encyclopeflic English Isuiguage, as wo ttiay term it, the png*, 
lish of* the great cliclionaries, contains more thau a hundred 
thousand words. And these ai’o only a selection out,of a 
greater mass. If all tluj jsigns for thought employed for 
purposes of communication by those wlio have spoken and 
wlio speak no other tongue than ours w ere brought together, 
if all ob^^cletc, teebnical, and dialectic vcw’ds were gathered 
in, which, if they are not English, ar(* of no assignalde spoken 
tongue, tlua^'’number mentioned would be vastly auginV^ted, 
Out,g)f this immensQ mass, it has been reekoped careful 
observers^hat ^Vom three fi\e thoin^and answer all the 
ordinjiry ends of familiar intercourse, even among the culti¬ 
vated; and a eonsidi'rablo portion of the Englisli-speaking 
cotnrnunity, including ^thc Jo\y,est and mosL^,ignorant cl^ss, 
never learn to usti even so rmiin" as«i»hreo tho»nsand : what 

ji ^ 

they dr^acquire, of course, being, liko'the ebild’s vocabulary, 
the most necessary part of the language, signs for the com¬ 
monest and Him})lesJ, ideas. To Oj nucleus of Hhia character, 
every artisan, though otherwise uninstructed, must add the 
technical^ language of his own craft—names for tools, aud' 
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processes, and products which his every-day experience 
makes familiar to him, but of^whieh the vast majority, per¬ 
haps, of those outside his own line' of lije know-nothing. 
Ignorant as he may be, he will taJk to you of a host mat¬ 
ters which shall not Understand. JV^o insignificant part 
of the hundfod-thousand-word list is made up of selections 
from*u(*h technical vocabularies. Each department of^abour, 
of art, of science, has its special dialect, full*'* known only to 
those who have made thenisidves masters in that department. 
The world requires of cverj’’ Avell-infonned and educated 
person a certain amount of knowledge in many special de¬ 
partments, along %\ith a corres{M>nding portion of the lan¬ 
guage belonging to each : but he would be indeed a marvel 
of many-sided learning who had mastered them all. Who 
is there among ns tliat will not /lud, on every page of the 
comprehensive dictionaries now in vogue, words which are 
strange to him, which need dclining to his apjjrelTycnsion, 
which he could not be sure of etnploying in the right place 
and conncctl.m ? And this, not in the technical portions 
only pf our vocabulary. There are words, or, meanings of 
w’ords, no longer in familiar use, antiquated or obsolescent, 
which yet may not bo denied a ])lace in the present English 
tongue. There are objects whicli almost never tall under 
the notice of great numbers of peojjle, or of whole cdasscs of 
the community, and to whose names, accordingly, when met 
wdlh, these are unable to attach any definite idea. There 
are cognitions, conceptions^ fi'eliiigs, which have not come 
^ up iii the minds of alt, w hich all ha\e not had ocfa.sion tud 
acqui*red'^)owcr^to express. There are tVsiinctions, in cjfcery 
department of thought, wdiich all have not hjarnei to draw 
and designate. Moreover, thcM’c are various styles of expres¬ 
sion for the same tiling, which are not at every one’s cora- 
maitd. One writer or speake” has grpat ease and copioiis- 
ness of diction ;*for all hip tnoughls tie has a^ variety of 
phrases to choose among; he lays th(*m out befor'^ *us in 
hi‘autiful elaboration, in clear and fdegant style, sO that to 
follow and understand }iin> is like lloaliL g with the current. 
Another, with not less wealth of knowledge and clearness 
of judgment, is cramped and awkward in his uke of huiguage; 
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he puts his ideas before us in a rough and fragmentary way ; 
he carries our understandings with him, but only at the cost 
of labour and paips on our part. And though he may be able 
to comprehend all that is said by the other, he has not in the 
same sense ipade the language his own, any more than the 
student of a foreign tongue who can translate’from it^with 
facility^ but can express himself i* it only lamsly. Thus the 
infinite variety rf the iLitive and acquired capacity of different 
individuals com& to light in th‘lur idiom. It would be as 
hard to find tw^o persons willi precisely the same limits to 
their speech, as with precisely the same lineaments of coun¬ 
tenance. 

Once more, not all who speak the same tongue attach the 
same meaning to ,pie words tliey utter. ‘ AVe learn what 
words signify either by direct definition or by inference 
from Wj circumstances in which they are used. But no 
definition is or can bo exact and complete; and we are 
always < liable to draw wrong inferences. Children, as 
every one know's, arc constantly niisapprehcndiiPg the extent 
of meaning and application of the signs they acquire. Un¬ 
til it learns better, a child calls every man ; having 
been taught the word sky, it calls the ceiling of a room the 
sky,,; it calls a donkey o^, a mule a Jiorse —and naturally 
enough, since it has liad to apply the name doy to creatures 
differing far more than these from one another. And so 
long as the learning of language lasts, djjes the liability to 
such error continue. It is a necessity of the cti»e, arising 
outtuf thet.’^'sscntitil nature of language. Words afcb not 
exacA models of idq/is; they are merely sigqs for ideas, at 
wdiose sigtuific^nee we arrive as well as we can ; and no 
mind can put itstdf into such imiiiediato aud iutimate com¬ 
munion with another mmd as to think and feel precisely 
wilh it. Sentences arp not iiiuiges of thougjita, reflected in 
a faultless jpirror; rtor even'phiitogwijihs, ncivjing only to 
have colour added: they are but imperfect aud frag¬ 
mentary iflietchos, giving just*otitlincs enough to enable the 
sense before which ^ley arc set upcio seize the f iew intended, 
and to fill it out to a complcto picture; while yet, as regards 
the com^iTjeftene^ ofd:he filling out, the details of the work, 
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and thfe finer shades of colouring, no two minds will produce 
pictures perfectly accordant with one another, nor will any 
precisely reproduce the original. 

The limits of variation of meaning are, of course, very 
different in different classes of words. So far as these are 
designations of definite objects, cogtiizaDle by the senses, 
there is little danger of o^ir seriously misapprehending one 
another when we utter them. Yet^ even here, there is 
room for no trilling discordance, as the superior knowledge 
or more vivid imagination of one person gives to the idea 
called up by a name a far richer content than another can 
put into it. Two men Rj)eak of the su?i, with mutual intel¬ 
ligence : but to the one he is a mere ball of light and heat, 
wliich rises in the sky every morning, and goes down again at 
night; to the other, all that science has taught us respecting 
the nature of the gre‘at luminary, and its infiucuce '\-on our 
little planet, is more or less distinctly present cv Ty time he 
utters its name. The word JPek'in is spoken before a num¬ 
ber of perse IS, and is understood by them all; but some 


among them kugw only that it is tae name of an immense 
city m Asia, the capital of the Chinese empire ; others have 
studied Chinese manners and customs, have seen pictures of 
Chinese scenery, architecture, dress, occupation, and are able 
to tinge the conception wliich the w^ord evokes with some 
fair share of a local colouring ; another, perhaps, has visited 
the place, and its name touches a store of memories, and 
brings up before his mind’s eye a picture vivid with the 
liue§ of truth. I fe3l a tolerable degree of coiindence that 
the finprcssions of colour made on my sense are the same 
with those made upon my friend’s sense, so that, when W'O 
use the words red or blue^ we do not mean different things: 
and yet, even here, it is possible that one of us may be 
aiiKcted with some degree of colour-blindness, so that wn^do' 
not apprehend the san e shades precisely alike. But just so 
is every part of language liable to be affected by t^'» per¬ 
sonality of the speaker; and most of all, w'here matters of 
more subjective apprehension are concerned. The volup¬ 
tuary, the passionate and brutal, the philosophic, and the 
sentimentar, for instance, when they spe^ik of love^ or of hate^ 
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mean by no means the same feelings. How pregnant with 
sacred ^neaning are home^ patriotum, faith to some, while 
others utter or hear them with cool indifference I It is need* 
less, hgiwever, to multiply examples. Not half fiie words in our 
familiar speech w'ould be identically defined by ^ny consider¬ 
able number of those who employ them every day. Kay^ 
who know's not that verbal ’di8p\ites, discuasiqua turni/jg dill 
the meaning o^wordsu are the most frequent, bitter, and 
terminable of coatroveraiea ? 

Clearly, therefore, we are guilty of no paradox in main¬ 
taining that, while we all apeak the English language*, the 
English of no two individuals among us is precisely tl^.e 
same: it is not the same in form ; it is not the same m 
extent; it is not the same in meanirjg. 

But wdiat, then, is the English language? We answ'er: 
It immense aggregate of the articulated signs for 

thought a<^<.*epted by, and current among, a certain vast 
community which we call the Englibh-speaking people, em¬ 
bracing the ]>rincipal portion of the inhabitant^i of our owm 
country and of Great Britain, with all those who olsew'here 
in the world talk like them. It is the sum of the separate 
languages of all the inomhcrs of this commun^t3^ Or—jsince 
each one says some things, or says them in a way, not to be 
accepted as in the highest sense English—it is their average 
rather than their sum ; it is tliat part of the aggregate w hit^ 
is supported by the usage of the majority but of a majority 
made in great part by culture and education, notoiby num- 
bersiinlonc.^ It is a migiity region ofrspeeeh, of somewhat 
fluctuating and uncjprtaiii boundaries, w hOreof e^clf speaker 
occupies ^ portion, and a certain central tract is included in 
the portion of all: there they meet on common ground ; off it, 
they are strangers to one another. Althougn one language, it ^ 
includes numerous varieties, pf greatly differing kind and 
degree: individual va-rieties, tlas^s viitvietieSj^lopal varieties. 
Almosl^any two persons who speak it may talk so as to be 
unintelligible to each other. ^ The one fact which gives it 
unity is, that all who speak it may, to a consfderable extent, 
and on subjects of Ihe most, general and pressing interest, 
talk so as to understand one another. 
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HoV this language is kept in existence is clearly shown 
by the foregoing exposition. It is preserved by an un¬ 
interrupted tradition. Each generation hands it^ down to 
the generation following. Every one is an actor in t)ie pro¬ 
cess ; in e^ich individual speaker the language has, as we 
may say, separate and independent existence, as has an 
aniidal species in each of its members; and each does what 
in him lies to propagate it—^that is t ) say. his own part of 
it, as determined in extent and character by the inherent 
and acquired peculiarities of his nature. And, small as may 
be the share of the work which falls to any one of us„the 
^m of all the shares constitutes the force which effects the 
transmission of the whole language. In the case of a tongue 
like ours, too, those private labours are powerfully aided and 
supplemented by the influence of a literature. Each book 
is, as it were, an undying individual, with who-,, often, 
much larger numbers liold intercourse than air living per¬ 
son can reach, and who teaches them to speak as lie speaks. 
A great body of literary works of acknowledged merit and 
authority, in the midst of a people proud and fond of it, is 
an agent in the preservation and transmission of any tongue, 
the importance of which cannot easily be over-estimated: we 
shalf have to take it constantly into account in the course of 
our further inquiries into the nistory of language. But 
each work is, after all, only a single person, with his limita¬ 
tions and deficiencies, and with his restricted influence. 
Even Shakspeare, with his unrivalled wealth and variety of 
expression, uses but about fifteen thousand woids, and Mil- 
ton kittle more tiian half so many—mere fragments of the 
encyclopedic English.tongue. The language would soon be 
shorn of no small part of its strength, if placed exclusively 
^ in the hands of any individual, or of any class. Nothing 
less than the combined eflbrt of a whole community, vjiith 
all its classes apd orders, in rJd its variety of characters, cir¬ 
cumstances, and necessities, is capable of keeping i- life a 
whole language. 

But, while, uur English speech is thus passed onward from 
generation to generation of those who learn to speak it, and, 
having learned themselves, teach others, it does not remain 
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precisely the same ; ou the eontrary, it is undergoing all the 
time a slow process of modiflcation, which is capable of ren¬ 
dering it at length another language, unintelligible to those 
who npw employ’ it. In order to be convinced of this, wo 
have only to cast an eye backward over its past ^listory, dur¬ 
ing the period for'' which we have its^ progress recorded in 
contemporary documents. How much is there in our pre¬ 
sent familiar sp/*.ech Wfhich would be strange and meaningless 
to one of Elizaoteth’s court! IIow much, again, do we find 
in any of the writers of that period—in Hhakspeare, for in¬ 
stance—^which is no longer good current English ! phrases 
and forms of construction which never fall from our lip” 
now save as we quote tlunn ; scores of words which we have 
lost out of memory, or do not employ in the sense which 
they then bore. Go back yet farther, from half-century to 
half-c!l,^5^^ury, and the case grows rapidly worse; and when 
we arrive Chaucer and Gower, who.are separated from us 
by a paltry interval of five hundred years, only fifteen or 
twenty descents from father to son, we meet v ith a dialect 
which has a half-foreign look, and can tinly be read by care¬ 
ful study, with the aid of a glossary. Another like interval 
of five hundred years brings us to the Anglo-Saxon of King 
Alfred, which is absolutely a strange tongue to us, not less 
unintelligible than the German of the present day, and nearly 
as hard to learn. And yet, we hji\e no reason to believe 
that any one of those thirty or forty gene””{itions of English¬ 
men through whom we are descended from the^ contem- 
por^ies of King Alfred was loss simply and singlc-mitidedly 
engaged to transmit to its children the same language which 
it had received from its ancestors than is the generation of 
which we ourselves form a part. It may well be th^t; cir¬ 
cumstances were less favourable to some ot them than tans, 
an^ that our common speech stands in no djinger of gunbr- 
ing in -the next thousand yeaia a tithe of the change which 
it haa^^fiercd in the past thousand. But the forces which 
are at wprk in it are the samr now that they have alw'ays 
'»been, <aiid the cflects they are producing ai^^iof the game 
essential character : both are inherent in the nature of Ian- 
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guage^and inseparable from its ^se. This will be made 
plain to U8 by a brief inquiry. 

The most rapid and noticeable mode of change in our 
language is that which is all the time varying the eitent and 
meauing of Its vocabulary. English speech exists in order 
that we may communicate with one anot’uor respecting those 
things w'hich wo know. As the slock of words at the com¬ 
mand of each individual is an appro'^iraate measure of the 
sum of his knowledge, so the stock of wo^ds composing a 
language corresponds to what is known in the eoinmunity ; 
the objects it is familiar w'ith, the distinctions it has drawm, 
^11 its cognitions and reasonings, in the world of matter and 
of mind, must have tlieir appropriate expression. That 
speech should signify more than is in the minds of its speakers 
is obviously impossible ; bul neither must it fall short of in¬ 
dicating what they think,* Now the sum of know!" Ige in 
every community vari(‘s not a little from generation to 
generation. Every trade and handicraft, every ari;, every 
science, is constantly changing its materials, its proeesses, 
and its products; a^d its technical ^ialeet is modified accord- 
ingl5^, while so much of the results of this change as afl'cets 
or iyterests the general public finds its way into the familiar 
speech of everybody. As our material condition varies, as 
our ways of life, our institutions, private and public, become 
other than they have been, all is nec<‘ssariiy reflected in our 
language. In these days of railroads, steamboats, and tele¬ 
graphs, of sun-pictures, of chemistry and geology, of improved 
wearing stuffs, furiptnre, styles of building, articles o^ food 
andf*luAury of every description, how niany w'ords and phrases 
are in every one’s mouth which woidd bc'utterly unintclii^ible 
to the most learned man of a century ago, were he to rise 
from his grave and walk our streets ! It is, of course, in its 
8t®l*e8 of expression for these more material objects and rela¬ 
tions, and for the derails of technicfl knowledge, tliat lan¬ 
guage changes most i.otably, because it is with refere nce to 
these that the necessity f ^r change especially arises. The 
central and n^ost indispensable substance of every language 
is made up of designations for things, ^iroperties, acts, the 
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apprehension of which is nearl/ as old as humanity itself, 
which Tiicu learned to name as soon as they learned to talk 
at all, and whoso names are tiht liable to pass away or be¬ 
come BitjjersedeA, The words red^ ^reen^ BJue^ yellow^ or 
their Equivalents, go back to the earliest perifld of human 
speech; it iSf when*some new and delicate shades of colour, 
like the aniline dyes, are invenle^, that appell^itions mifht be 
sought' for thetn, and^ may be found even among names of 
localities, as MJ^enla, »Solforino,«to which tho circumstances 
of the time have given a siuUIeu notoriety. Any two rustics, 
from the time of Adam to the present, could talk with one 
another, with all tho j)articularity which their practical 
required, of earth and rock, of ])el)ldes and stones, of 
sand and gravel, of loam and clay: but, since the beginning 
of the present cenfur>, tho miucralogist and geologist have 
elieitcBf^a host of new facts* ioncliing the history and consti¬ 
tution olt earth’s crust and the materials of w^hich this 
is mado up, havetarranged and classified its strata and their 
eontt'nts, have brought to light uumbcTless relat^ms, of cause 
and eficct, of successioi. of origin, d»ie, and >alue, which 
had hitherto lam hidden in it; and, to express 1heso,^they 
hav o introduced into English speech a whole technical vo¬ 
cabulary, aud one which is still every year extending and 
changing. So it is with bt>tany; so with metaphysics; so 
with every other hraueh of science and art. And though 
the greater part of the teohnical vocabula:i|jc8 remains merely 
technical, understood and employed only l)y speeial^studontiB 
in ci^h brai^ch, }et the common speech is not entirely un¬ 
affected by them. Some portion of th^ results* oi^ the 
advJficcment in knowledge jpade by the wish and learned 
reaches e^n the lowest, or all but the very lowest, and is 
expressed in their language ; and it thus becomes a part of 
the fuudamental stock of ideas which constitute the heriti^e 
of Each generation, wiifch ever|r ehild^s taught to form and 
use. v^augifege, in short, is expanded and contracted in 
precisead^ptation to the cirouiitf taiiccs and needs of those 
,who use it; it is enriched or imjgovcrished,every part, 
along with the enri(Aiment or impoverishment of their minds. 

This is, as I said^ tho most noticeable mode of change 
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iu language, and also the most natural, inevitable, and legiti¬ 
mate. Even the bigoted purist cannot object to it, nr wish 
it otherwise: conservatism heie would be the conservatism 
of ignorance, opposing itself to the progress of civilization 
and enlightenment. Along with it, too, comes its natural 
counterpart, the dropping out of use anu out of memory of 
wordi and meanings of w^rds and phrases which circum¬ 
stances have made it no longer dcsVable to maintain in 
existence; which denote tho things of a by-gone time, or, by 
the substitution of more acceptable expressions, have become 
unnecessary and otiose. 

. ^ But there are also all the time going on in our language 
changes of another and a more questionable* character, 
changes which alfcet the form rather than the content of 
speech, and are in a sense unnecessary, and therefore stoutly 
opposed by the authority of exact tradition ; yet wh’’";'u have 
hitherto show^n themselves not leas inevitable thar the others. 
"We have seen that the transmission of language is by tradi¬ 
tion. But traditional transmission is by its inherent nature 
defective. If a stoiy cannot pass c- few times from mouth 
to mouth and maintain its integrity, neither can a word pass 
from, generation to generation and keep its original form. 
Very young children, as every one knows, so mutilate their 
words and phrases that only those who are most familiar 
with them can understand what they say. But even an 
older child, who has learned to speak in general with toler¬ 
able corr3ctncss, has a special inaptness to utter a particular 
Bouqd, and either d 'ops it altogether or puts .mother and 
nearly related one in its place. There .are certain combina¬ 
tions of consonants which it cannot manage, and has to 
mouth over into more pronounceable shape. It drops a 
syllable or two from a long and cumbrous word. It omits 
enHi'ngs and confounds forms together ; me^for instance, Juas 
to do duty in its usag ' for wy, and 7; and to stand 
for all persons, tenses, and numbers of the verb. 0-, «igain, 
having learned by prevailing experience that the past sense 
iu a verb is signified by the addition of a it imagines that, 
because it says 7 lotfefl, it must alsq say I hrwged ; or else, 
perhaps, remembering 7 sang from 7 -ymy, it says I hrang. 
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It B&ja foots and mouses; it says gooder and goodest; it con¬ 
founds and set, lie and lay ^in which last blunders, unfor¬ 
tunately, it is suj)ported by Ae example of too many among 
the g^wn-up and educalejji). Care, on its own part and on 
that of its instructors, corrects by degrees such childish 
errors ; but this cjfro is often wanting or insufficient, ^nd it 
grows up continuing still to speak bad Englisih. Moreover, 
as we tiave alr^dy se^m, not each child only, but each man, 
to his dying day, is a learner of his native tongue; nor is 
there any one who is not liable, from carelessness or defective 
instrnctioji, to learn a w’^ord or phrase incorrectly, or to re¬ 
produce it inaccurately. For these reasons there alw»ays lioit', 
in full vigour and currency, in the lower strata of language- 
users, as we may term them—among the uneducated or half- 
educat.ed—a great host of deviations from the best usage, 
offenl^s^against the propriety of speech, kejd. down in the 
main by iiiie controlling inlluence of good speakers, yet 
all tbc*^time threatening to rise to the surface, and noW 
and then succeeding in forcing their way and com¬ 
pelling recognition and* acceptance' fnftn even tlie bes|| au¬ 
thorities. 

Of this origin are the class of changes in language which 
we are at present consideriiig. They are, in their inception, 
inaccuracies of speech. T^hey attest the influence of that 
immense numerical majority among tlie speakers of English 
who do not take suflicicut pains 1o speak correctly, hut w hose 
blunders become finally the norm of the laiiguaj:^!. They 
are ^.ainly^flie results of two tendeiicios, already illuiltBated 
in the instances we^have given : first, to make things easy 
to our organs of speec h, to uronomize time and eflbrt in the 
work of ex])res8ion ; second, to get rid of^irregular and ex¬ 
ceptional forms, by extending the prevailing analogies of the 
larj^uage. Let us look at a ft^w^ examples. ^ 

Our written wrordft are tliitkly sfHvn with silent letters, 
wliic^i^s every one knows, are relicts of former modes of 
pronuncii^tion, once necessarj^ cfmstituents of spoken lan- 
•guage, but gradually dropped, because it wis* easier to do 
witliout fhem. Instances are knight, calm, psalm, would, 
douht, plough^ th>ough%, sword, chestnut. If w e will but carry 
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our infcstigations further back, beyond the present written 
form of our words, we shall light upon much more extraor¬ 
dinary cases of mutilation and abbreviation. Thus, to take 
but a single, though rather striking, example, our a^m is the 
scanty relic of the long Greek vocable eleemomne. All the 
monosyllables, in fact of which especially the Anglo-Saxon 
portibn of our daily speech is in so great measure composed, 
are relics of long polysyllabic forms, u"iial at an earlier stage 
of the language. Some words are but just vhrough, or even 
now passing through, a like process. In offen and soften^ 
good usage has taken sides with the corruption w'hicli has 
ejected the t, and accuses of being old-fashioned or affectedly 
precise the large and respectable class who still pronounce 
that letter; while, on the other hand, it clings to the t of 
captain^ and stigmatizes as vulgar tliosc who presume to say 
eap'n. 

Again, it is the prevailing English custom to accent a noun 
of two syllables on its first syllable ; hosts of nouns of 
French origin have had their nativ^c accent altered, in order 
to conform them to this analog). Such changes have 
been going on at every period in the history of our tongue ; 
in Pvpe, in Milton, in Shakspeare, in Chaucer, you Avill find 
examples of their action, in ever increasing numbers as you 
go backward from tlie present t irne. Nor are they yet over: 
there is ally^ which all the authorities agree in pronouncing 
ally^ while prevailing popular usage, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, persists in favouring ally; and it is not unlikely 
that, iii the end, the people will prove too strong, forth'' or- 
thoepists, as they have done so many times before. 

AV hen our Bible translation was made, the verb speak nad 
a proper imperfect form, spake : a well-educated Englishman 
would no more have written he spoke than he come and done 
it. • But, just as the ill-instructed and the careless now-a- 
days are often guilty o^ these last two blunder.-, so then, un¬ 
doubtedly, large numbers habitually said s 2 Joke for ake; 
until, at last, the struggle i,gainst it was given up,as hope¬ 
less ; and no*oae now says I spake save in conscious imita¬ 
tion of Biblical style. * 

At the sdme period, but two centuries and a hsdf ago, the 
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English language contained such word as its. Sis had 
been, ia the old Anglo-Saxon and ever since, the common 
possessive of ke and it (A.-S., hit) ; it belonged to the latter 
no leas than to the former liut almost all tli^ possessive 
cases in the language were formed by adding s lo the nomi¬ 
native, and his woie the aspect of bcrig so fonned fro^n Ae, 
and of having nothing to do with it. Why ^ot, then, form 
a new possessive in The manner, for it itself? This was a 
question which very probably suggested itself to a great 
many minds about the same time, and the word its may 
have sprung up in a hundred jjlaces at once, and propagated 
itself, under the ban of the purists of the day, wdio frowne ’ 
upon it, pronounced it “ as bad as for her^ would be,'* 

and carefully avoided its use; until at last its popularity 
and evident desirableness caused it to be universally adopt¬ 
ed and recognized as proper. And, at the present lime, few 
of us rea^^ our llibles so curiously as to have discovered 
that they contain no such word as itSy from Genesis to Beve- 
lation. 

The Anglo-Saxon employed ye {ye) as subject of a verb, 
and you (eotv) as object, and the early English was careful 
to malsc the same distinction. Nor is it yet en+irely 
lost; but the use of ye now belongs to a solemn style only, 
and you has been set up as subjcict not less than object. 
There was a time when you arc for ye are, and yet more 
for thou arty w'ould have been as otfeusjfve to the ear of 
a correct English speaker as is now the thee Is of the 
Quat’cr. 

iSot a few' of the irregular verbs which our language for- 
meny contained have been ir later usage assimilated to the 
moi*e 3iiimero\is class, and conjugated regularly. Take as 
exanijdcs helpy of wdiich the ancient ]>artic*iple /ic/jjea, instead 
of helpcdy is found still in our Bibles; and worky w’l^jch has 
gained a modern prcLerit and participle, worli^idy although 
the o’^er form, wroughiy is also retained in use, with a some¬ 
what altered and specialized bigniricution. 

Here are changes of various hind and v^ife, though all 
tracing their origin lo the same tendencies. Words change 
their shape without losing their identity j old forms, old 
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marks of distinction, are neglected and lost: some of these 
could 'W'oll .be spared, but otfiers were valuable, and their 
relinquishment has impaired the power of expressiop of the 
language; while new forms are ^’reated, and new ma^ks of 
distinction are adopted into general use, and made part and 
parcel of English speech. 

S? full and abundant iPustration of this department of 
change in language as might be des'red cannot bo drawn 
from facts with which we a/e all familiar, because, for some 
time past, the conservative forces have been so powerful in 
our mother-tongue, and the accuracy of historical trans- 
.:»^is8ion so strut, that what is now good English has, in the 
main, long been such, and is likely long to continue such. 
Its alteration goes on so slowly that we hardly perceive it 
in progress, and it is only as we compare the condition of 
the language at a given time with that which it -hows at 
the distance of a considerable interval, earlier o: later, that 
they come clearly to light. The English js, indeed, among 
all cultivated tongues, the^pne which has suflered, linder the 
influences w hich we have been doscrihing, the most thorough 
and pervading change of its grammar and vocabulary ; but 
the greater part of this change occurred at a certain definite 
period, and from the elTect of circumslaiiccs w'hich are well 
known. Our English ancestors, between the time of Alfred 
'and that of Chaucer, endured tlie irruption and conquest of 
a Ereuch-speakin" people, the Normans—^^just as did the 
Irish, at later day, that of the English. That the Saxons 
did no*t., like the Iris^’, gradually relinquish their own tou-jj^ue, 
and Va^n to talk French altogether, w'as owing to their ad- 
va/iced culture and superior ^dependence of character: 
after a long time of confusion and mutual unintelligibility, 
as every one know's, the Saxons gave up a part of their 
voAibulary for that of the Normans, and the Normans a 
part of their^, w ith ntirly all their giammar, for those of 
the Saxons, and our pi esent composite dialect, with , fiiea- 
gre system of grammatical inflections, was the reswlt. The 
example is an extreme one of the transformation which a 
language may be made to undergo iaHhe lapse of a few 
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generations, at the bidding of imperious circumstances; as 
the prcascnt stability of the same language is an extreme 
exaniple of what favouring circumstances cai^ do to prevent 
change, and maintain the integrity of speech. ^ ' 

The facts and conditions which we have been considering 
are of no exceptioiial character: on the contr&ry, thev are 
commQn to all the forms of spee^li current a<?nong the sons 
of men. ThroI’ghoutfthe world, the same description, in its 
essential features, will be found to hold good. Every 
spoken language is a congeries of individual signs, called 
words ; and each word (with the rare exception of the actual 
additions made by individuals to language, of which w'C shall 
take account later) was learned by every person who em¬ 
ploys it from some other person who had employed it before 
him. He adopted it as the sign of a certain idea, because 
it wasT already in use by others as such. Inner and cssen- 
iial conne^ution between idea and word, w’hereby the mind 
w'hich epneeives the one at once apprehends and produces 
the other,"there is none, in any liunguage upon earth. Every 
existing form of huniafi spec'cli is a> body of arbitrary, and 
conventional signs for thought, handed down by tradition 
from one generation to another, no individual in any genera¬ 
tion receiving or transmitting the whole body, hut the sum 
of the separate givings and takings being eiiective to keep 
it in existence without essential loss. Yet the process of' 
traditional transmission alv ays has beenf is now, and will 
ever continue to be, in all parts of the w'orld, an imperfect 
ono^:A no language remains, or can remain, the same during 
a long period of time. Growth and change make the life of 
language, as they are everywhere else the inseparable accom¬ 
paniment and sign of life. A language is living, when it is 
the instrument of thought of a whole people, the w'oiited 
means of expression of all the'r feelings, experiences, opin¬ 
ions, reasonings; wh^’U. the coflnecticj^n between-it aud their 
mentftl activity is so close that the'one reflects the other, 
and that .*^be two grow together, the instrument ever adapt- 
‘ ing itself to the uses which it is t-n subserve. The ways in 
w^ich this adaptation takes place, and the causes which 
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accelerate or retard the inevitable chanp^e of language, have 
been already in part glanced at, and will come up tor more 
djOitailed examination hereafter; it is sufficient at »preaent 
that we fullv recognize the fact o^ change. It is the funda¬ 
mental fact upon which rests the whole method of linguistic 
studj^. 
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Nature of the force which produces the changes of language; its roode^' ■ 
of action, tanginigc an institution, of historical growth ; its etud^ft 
moral aciences. Analogies of lingtiistic science w'ith the physical sci¬ 
ence Its methods historical. Etymology its foundation. Analysis 
of compound words! GenevSis of affi&es. Nature of all words as pro- 
du.'^id by actual composition! 

In ^]io prc^cedlng lecture, after a very brief survey of the 
history and objects of linguistic science, we entered upon an 
inquiry into the means by which we had become posigessed 
of our motber-tongue, an inquiry intended to bring out 
to our view the mode of transmission and preservation of 
language in general. And we saw that it is the work of 
tradition ; that each generation passes along to the genera¬ 
tion succeeding, with such faithfulness as the nature of the 
case permits, the store of words, phrase?, and constructions 
which constitute the substance of a spoken tongue. But 
we plso say, that the process of tran a omission is uniformly an 
imperiect one; that it never succeeds m keeping any 
language entirely pure and iinaltercd: on the contrary, lan¬ 
guage ajipeared to us as undergoing, everywhere and always, 
a slow process of modification, which fn c^mrse of time 
ejects a considerable change in its constitution, renderiitg it 
to all intents and pr.rposes acnew tongue. ^[’his was illu^- 
trat (1 froin the history of our Eivglish speech, which, by 
gradual ^nd accumulated alterations made in it, during the 
past thousand years, by the tl^rty or foity generations 
through ‘whose nuraths it has passed, has grown from the 
Anglo-Saifton of King Alfred, through a succession pf inter- 
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mediate phases, into what it is at present. Before, now, we 
go on to examine in detail the processes of linguistic change, 
setting forth more fully their causes and modes of action, 
and exhibiting their results upon a more extended sca!;^, we 
have to draw from what has been already said one or two 
impojjtant conclusions, touching the nature of the force by 
■which those processes are carried on, and the charact'^r, and 
place among the sciences, of the study which undertakes 
their investigation. 

And, in the first place, we -see, I think, from our examina¬ 
tion of the manner in which language is learned and taught, 
^ which its life is kept up, what is meant when we speak 
and write of it as having an independent or objective existence, 
as being an organism or possessing an organic structure, 
as having laws of growth, as feeling tendencies, as develop¬ 
ing, ns adapting itself to our needs, and so on. *11 these 
are figurative expressions, the language of trope anu metaphor, 
not of plain fact; the 3 '^are wholly unobjectionable when con¬ 
sciously emplo^^ed in their proper character, for the sake of 
brevity or liveliness of delineation; they are only harmful 
wdien w'e allow them to blind us to the real nature of 
the tauths' they represent. Language has, in fact, no exist¬ 
ence save in the minds and mouths of those who use it; it 
is made up of separate articulated signs of thought, eac;h of 
which is attached hy a mental association to the idea it 
represents, is utteved by voluntary effort, and has its value 
and curreucy only by the agreement of speakers and hearers. 
, It is,iil their power, subject to their will; as it L kepi* up, 
so is it modiffed and altered, so may i** be abandoned 1^7 
their joint and consenting action, and^in no other v’ay what- 
. soever. 

This truth is not only often lost from view by those -w^ho 
thiiik and reason respecting ^anguag^, but it is also 8oi;#e- 
times explicitly denied, and the opposite doctrine is set-up, 
that language has a life and growth independent \)f its 
speakers, with which men cannot interfere. A recenj; 
popular writel* * asserts that, “ although^there is a.continu- 

* Professor Max Miillor, in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
first aeries, second lecture. • * 
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OU 8 change in language, it is not in the power cf man 
either to produce or to prevejit it; we might think as well 
of chaujjiug the laws which control the ciijpulation of our 
‘ blood, or of adding an inch to our height, as of altering the 
laws of spc'^^ch, or inventing new words according to our 
own pleasure,’* Then, in order to estublish thd truth pfthis 
opinion, he goes 011 to cite a couple of historical instances, 
in which two funous emperors, Tiberius of Kome and Sigis- 
mund of Germany, committed blunders in their Latin, and 
were taken to task and corrected by humble grammarians, 
who informed their imperial majesties that, however great 
and absolute tlieir power might be, it was not competent ttT 
make an alteration in the Latin language. The argument 
and conclusion wo may take to be of this character: If so 
high, and mighty a personage as an emperor could not do so 
small a '*^hing as alter the gender and termination of a single 
word—no»/ even, as Sigismund attempted, in a language 
which was dead,"and might therefore be supposed incapable 
of making resistance to the indignity—muclf' loss can any 
due of inferior consideration hope to accomplish su,ch a 
change, or any other of the changes, of greater or less 
account, which make up the history of speech: therefore, 
language is incapable of alt'craiion by its speakers. 

The utter futility of deriving sucli a doetriuo from such a 
pair of incidents, or from a score, a hundred, or a thousand 
like them, is almost too obvious to be w^)rth the trouble of 
pointing out. Against what authority more mfghty than 
thetf’ owrr did these two emperors ofthiid ? Siinply^gaiust 
t^e immemorial ai^d well-detlncd usage of, all who WToi© 
and had ever written Lat'i-n—nothing more and nothing 
less. High political station docs not, confer the right 
to make and unmake language; a sovereign’s grammatical 
blanders do not become the .haw" of speech, to his subjects, 
any more fhan do those of Wie private inaric Each indi- 
vidmil is, in a way, constantly trying experiments of modifi¬ 
cation Kpon his mother-tongue, from the time when, as 
a child, he drops sounds and syllables which'it does not suit 
his convenience to pronounce, and frames inflections upon 
mistaken lanaldgies/to that when, as a man, he is guilty of 
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slang, Wgarisms, and bad grammar, or indulges in manner¬ 
isms an\arti6cial conceits, or twists words out of tbtir true 
uses, from ign'^rance or caprice. But bis individujiil influ¬ 
ence is too weak to make head against the consenting usage 
of the community.; his proposals, unless for special reasons, 
are passed over unnoticed, and he is forced to conform his 
speecli to that of the rest ; or, if he insist upon hie in¬ 
dependence, he is contemned as a blinderer or laughed at 
as a humourist. 

That an alteration should have been made at the time of 
Sigismund in any item of Latin grammar, either by the em- 
,}yBror himself, or by all the potentates and learned men 
of Christendom, was an impossibility. For tlie language 
was a dead one ; its propritities of speech w'cre no longer 
dependent upon the sanction of present usage, hut upon 
the authority of unelianging models. Much that say is 
good English, though Shakspeare and Milton kiv.?w it not; 
nothing can be good Latin, unless it be found in Cicero and 
Virgil, or tln^ir compeers. And even under Tiberius, the 
case was nearly the j>ame; the great authors whose example 
makes the law of Latin s})eech had already lived and written; 
and 5|uy deviation from their usage w’^ould have been recog¬ 
nized by all coming time as a later corruption. Hence, 
even bad that emperor’s blunder been accepted and slavishly 
imitated by his courtiers, his army, and his subjects at 
large, their consent could have made it good second-rate 
Latin only; it might have become the very best usage in 
the Jater Italian, French, and Spanish, but it would always 
• have ‘Teen rejected and avoided by the strict classicists. 
And all this, not for the reason that man has no powder ovfer 
language, but precisely for the contfcy reason, that he has 
all power over it—that men’s usage makes language. He, 
acdbrdingly, who can direct usage can make or alter language. 
In this way, only can exalted rank ^.onfer authority over 
speech: it can give a more powerful impulse towa^'l chat 
general acceptance and currency which anything- yiust win 
in order to feinguage. There are instances on record ill 
which the pun of a monarch has ehan^d for all time the 
■ form of a word. Ethnologists well ki^ow that the name of 
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the BO-called “ Tartar " race is properly Tatar^ and t«aey are 
now eTsdeavouring to restore^ this, its correct ortlwgraphy. 
The iiit(;usion of the r is accounted for in the|)following man¬ 
ner. f, When, in the reign of St Louis of prance, the 
hordes of this savage race were devastating eastern Europe, 
the tale of their r^ages was brought «fco the pious king, who 
exclaimed with .horror : “ Wellmiay they be»called Tartar$^ 
for their deedr are those of fiends from Tartarus.** The 
appositenesB of the metarnorphofted appellation made it take, 
and from that time French authors—and, after their ex¬ 
ample, the rest of Europe—have called the Tatars “ Tartars.** 
Whether the stoiy is incontestably authentic or not 
of small consequence ; any one can see that it might be true, 
and that such causes may have produced such elfectH times 
innumerable. 

The gneakers of language thus constitute a republic, or 
rather, a •■ Icmocracy, in w’hich authority ia conferred only 
by general suffi^age and for due cause, and is exercised 
under constant supervision and control. Individuals are 
abundantly permitted ^o make additions to the corpmon 
speech, it' there be reason for it, and if, in their work, they 
respect the sense of the community. When the? first 
schooner ever built, on the coast of Massachusetts, slid 
from her stocks and floated gracefully upon the water, the 
chance exclamation of an admiring by-stander, “ Oh, how 
she «c(?c»7Mr/” drew from her contriver asid builder the an¬ 
swer, “ A scooner let her be, then,” and made a new English 
word. The- community ratified his aot, and accepted,, the 
word he proposed, because the new thing wanted a new 
nAne, and there was no oncu else so well entitled as be to 
name it •' if, on the otBer hand, he had assumed to christen 
a man-of-war a ficooner, no one but his nearest neighbours 
W’puld ever have heard of the attempt. The,,discoverer 6f a 
new asteroid, again, ois alloM O.! to erglect its title, provided 
he H^oose the name of some clai^»ical goddess, as is the 
established precedent for such cases —although, even then, 
ltd is liable to have the motives, of his clibiCe somewhat 
sharply looked into. The English astronomer who sought, 
a few year# sinue, wi^h covert loyalty, to call hxs planetling 
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** Vict^a,” was compelled to retract the appellation and 
offer Either. An acute and learned Italian phj:«ician, 
some tim\ in the last century, discovered a new physical 
force, and aome §ne called it aalvanism, after his n^me. 
Many of us well remember how, not long ago, a French 
savant devised a novel and universally intc^’esting application 
of cer1;ain chemical processes ; and here, again, by some per¬ 
son to whose act the community gave its asse’^it, the product 
was named for its inventor a daguerreotype : and galvanism, and 
daguerreotype^ with their derivatives, are how as genuine and 
well established parts of the English language as are sun 
r-^d moon., or father and mother. If Qalvani bad denominated 
his new principle ahracadahra, or if Daguerre had styled his 
sun-pictures aldiborontiphoscophornios, these names W'ould, 
indeed, have been not less inherently suitable than the ones 
actually chosen, in the view of the great majority of vhose 
who have since learned to use the latter; for cohipara- 
tively few have ever heard of the two eminent discoverers, 
or learned enough of Greek to be able to perceive the ety¬ 
mological aptness of type ; yet those who are accustomed to 
direct public opinion upon such subjects would haiiv© revolted, 
and i^isistod upon the substitution of other titles, which 
should seem to them to possess an obvious reason and ap¬ 
plicability. The public has looked on quietly, during the 
last half-century, while the geologists have been bringing 
into our English ppeeeh their flood of new words, nouns, 
adjectives^ and verbs, of various origin and not seldom of 
uncojjth and barbarors aspect, wherewith to signify the,new 
knowleTlge added by them to the common stock that we'^ali 
draw from: these gentlemen know best; if they agi de 
among themselves that necessity and |)ropriety require us to 
say Silurian, palaeontological, oolite, post-pliocene, and the 
like* we are ready to do so, whether our acguaintance w»th 
ancient and u^odern geegraphj and with the clat^sical tongues 
be or be not sufficient 1 j enable us to discover or 
the reason of each term. * 

But even iE i-espect to the more intimate and sacred part of 
language, the words and phrases of universal and every-day 
use, the community confers some measUire of authority upon 
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those who have a just title to it, upon great masters^ in the 
art of ««peeeh, upon speakers whose eloquence' caij^es cap¬ 
tive all ^hearts, upon writers''’h^hose power wi<.«*ding the 
comipon instrument of tj^ougbt is felt ^nd acj^nowledged 
through all ranks. Such a one may now and'then coin a 
new word, if he follow established analogies; he may revive 
and bj*ing again into currency pne which had fallen' into 
desuetude; hr may ^'joiifer on an old wori a jiew value, 
not too far differing from that already belonging to it—and 
the license shall be ratified by geruiral acccptaTice. A great 
author may, by his single authority, turn the trembling scale 
in favour of the admission to good usage of some populj^ 
word or phrase, born of an original eorru]>tjou or blunder, 
which had hitherto been frowned u])ou and banned ; nay, 
even^ his mannerisms and conceits jnay perhaps become the 
law' of Jhe language. I'he iriaxiin usus norwa loquendi, 

‘ usage isXhe rule of speech,’ is of supremo and uncontrolled 
validity in overly part and j)arce! of every human tongue, 
and each individual can make his fellows talki. and write as 
he does just in propoKion to the inffaence which they are 
disposed to fpneede to him. ^ 

In a language circumstanced like ours, a conscious and 
detailed discussion sometimes arises on the question of ad¬ 
mitting some new' w ord info its recognized vocabulary. We 
all remember the newspaper controversy, not long ago, as to 
whether we ought to cail a message sep^t by telegraph a 
telegraph or a telegram ; and many of us, doubtle3s, are yet 
wajteng tp*^Bee how the avidiorities si«ttle it, that w’e may 
govern our own usage accordingly. Wc have a suffix ediley 
■^ich, li^e a few others that we possess, we use pretty freely 
in forming new w'orda. Within no very long time past, some 
writers and spQgkers have added it to the' verb rely^ forming 
tl^ adjective reliable. The same thing must hav^ been done 
at nearly the same «time to i^th^er verbs, awaliening neither 
qu^ion nor objection; while, ney^rtheless, reliable is still 
shut out from the best—or, %t Idast, from the most exclusive 
—society in English speech, ^ud why ? 4 ^Because, in the 
first place, say thd objectors, the word is unnecessary; w'e 
have ^ready tf^i^twQrthgy which means the same thing : fur- 
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tber, \ ifil improperly and ialsely formed; as we say “ tp 
rely o»\a.nythiiig, our derivative adjective, if we malie one, 
should \^reli\iahle^ not reliable: finally, it is low-csjete ; A, 
B, and C, t^Jioae prime authorities in English style, are^eare- 
ful never to let it slip from their pens. The, other side, 
however, arfef obstinate, and do not yield the point. The 
first objection„they retort, is insufficient; no one cap. pro- 
perly oppose the enrichment of the lu:*.guage by a synonym, 
which may yet be made to •distinguish a valuable shade of 
meaning—^which, indeed, already shows signs of doing so, as 
we tend to say “ a trustwortJiy witness,” but “ reliable testi- 
■ 4nony.” • The second is false: English etymology is by no 
moans so precise in its application of the suffix able as the 
objectors claim; it admits laughable, meaning ‘ worthy to be 
laughed at' nnaccotmtahle, ‘not to be accountedybr,’ Hdis^ 
pensahle, ‘ not to be dispensed loiih,' as w ell as many other 
vrords of the same hind; and even objectionable, * liable to 
objection,’ marriageable, ‘ fit for marriage,’ and so forth. As 
for the third objection, w'hatever A, B, and C may do, if is 
certain that D, F, ahd H, wdth most of the lower part of the 
alphabet (including nearly all the X’s, Y’a, ani- Z’s, the un- 
kno\]^n quantities), use the new form freely ; and it is vain 
to stand out against the full acceptance of a w ord which is 
supported by so much and so respectable authority. How 
the dispute is likely, or ought, to terminate, need not concern 
us here; it is only referred to because, while itself carried 
on in fuH consciousness, and on paper, it is a typical illiis- 
tratjpii of a whole class of discussions w'hich go on silently, 
and even more or less unconsciously, in the minds beiore 
which is presented, for accepta’^ce or rejection, any proposed 
alteration in the subsisting usages of speech, is it called 
for? is it accordant with the analogies of the language? is 
it Offered or b^‘ked by good authority ? these are the con¬ 
siderations by which gc acral consent Is-won or repelled; and 
general consent decide^ every case without appeal. 

Downright additions, now^efver, to the vocahulsbry of a 
spoken tonguef even those who hold to the doctrine of the 
organic life of language will probably Be willing to ascribe 
to human agency ; since no man in his ^obea senses, it would 
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»eem, could poasiblT maintain that, when some in(yndual 
mind heft formed a conception pr drawn a deduction,/^ when 
some individual ingenuity has brought forth a |Todi^ of any 
of thft modes of activity ot* which man is capablf, language 
itself spoiit^iieously extrudes a word for its designation! 
Hd who sees is likewise he who says*; the inj^enuity that 
could ^nd the thing was never at a loss to devise also its 
appellation. K • 

But the case is not otherwise with those gradual changes 
which bring about the decay of grammatical structure, op 
the metamorphosis of phonetic form, in a language. Though 
they go on in a more covert and unacknowledged way than^ 
the augmentations of a vocabulary, they are due to the 
action of the same forces. If we write kniyht^ and pronounce 
it nii while our ancestors sjielled the word cnihi, and made 
its every leUer distinctly audible (giving the i our short u 
sound, as —just as the O-errnaus oven now both write 

and spe^k the sahie ,wor(l knecht —we know that it is not 
because, by any force inlierent in the word itself, the fuller 
form grew into the siinjUor, but becausc^he combination kn^ 
as initial, w’iis somewhat dilJicult for mou’s organs to ulter, 
and therefore begau to lose its I, first, in the mouths of 
careless and easy speakers ; aud the corruption went on 
gaining in popularity, until it became the rule of our speech 
to silence the mute before the nasal in all sucli words (as in 
knife^ knit, gnat^ gnaio^ etc.) ; because, im^reover, the sound 
of the guttural h after a vow’cl became unpopular, men's 
organo shr;fiking from the effort of producing it, i|iiid,w*a8 
finally got rid of everywhere (being either^ loft out entirely, 
a^*ui nigli^ ougl\t^ or turned into as in laughs cough) ; while, 
at the bumo time, the loss of this consonant led to a proi- 
longation of the vowel i, which was changed into the diph¬ 
thongal bound w’e now give ij ; in compaujr, too, with "so 
many other of the lokig i’s ” o? tfie oWer language, that our 
usufrname at present for the diplitKbig is “long And 
BO in all ^he multitude of similar cases. There is no neces- 
sLy, physiological or other, for tl^e rustic’s 5»ayiug k^ for 
cow; only the fonder is a lazy drawling utterance, which 
opens the mouth less widely tliau the latter. A preoifiely 
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Bimilar^attening of the simple scfund of a, in such words as 
ffr(i8py dSnce —which but a brief time sinco weie uni¬ 
versally j^noi^ced grdfsp^ ddnce (d as in fur)^ And are 

BO still in di|rtain localities-—is now so common as to Save 
become tho accepted mode of utterance ; but no-one fails to 
recognize in St a corruption of the prt*>iou8 pronunciation, 
made current Jjy example «>nd imitation, prompted a^d re¬ 
commended by^that lazy habit of mouth whicl has occasion¬ 
ed tbe dimming of so many •of our clear vowels. The pro¬ 
nunciation either and neither seems at tbe present time to he 
spreading in our community, and threatening to crowd out 

use the better-supported and more analogical * either and 
neither; but it is only by tbe deliberate choice of persons 
who fancy that there is something nicer, more recherche^ 
more “ English,” in the new sound, and by imitatior of 
these on the part of others. Such phonetic changes, wo are 
accustomed to say, are inevitable, and creep in of them- 
solves; but that is only another way of saying that we know 
not who in particular is to blame for them. Offences must 
needs come, but theTe' is always that man by whom they 
come* could we but trace him out. 

It js unnecessary to dw’ell longer upon this point, or to 
illustrate it more fully, inasmuch as eveu those w^ho teach 
tbe independent existence and organic growth of language 
yet allow that phonetic change is the work of men, endea¬ 
vouring to make things easy to their organs of speech. 

A langiaage in the condition in which ours is at present, 


wheE^thousands of eyes are jealously watching its integsr^ty, 
and a thousand pehs are ready to be drawn, and dyed deep 
in ink, to challenge and oppose the introduction mto it of 
any corrupt form, of any new and uncalled-for element, can, 
of course, undergo only the slow'est and the least essential 
altd^ation. It when tho common speech is in the sole 
keeping of tl^ uncultiv .-ted aud carelcus spoakerjs, who caro 
little for classical and L*mc-honourod usages, to whom the 


preferences of the moment are of more account than any- 

♦ The only EngliRh word in ^nich ei has tho »" sound is he^ht^ 

and eveu there it is nothing but an old orthographical blunder; there was 
uo roasuu for dfvorcuig tbe uerivatne noun in i»pellnig ii lUAb^me, 
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thing in the past or in the future, that mutatv^n ha^ts full 
course? New dialects are wont to grow up aHjkongJroe com¬ 
mon people, while the speech of the educate^ ar^ lettered 
clasfi^eontinues to be whal; it has been. But tj^e nature of 
the forces i^ action is the same in the one case as in the 
other : all change Ifn language is the v'^ork of the will of its 
speakers, W'hieh acts under tlie governmeijit of motives, 
through the iT’gans of speech, and varies their products 
to suit its necessities and its •convenience. Every single 
item of alteration, of w hatever kind, and of w hatever degree 
of importance, goes back to some individual or individuals, 
w^bo set it in circulation, from whose example it gained 00 
wider and wider currency, until it finally won that general 
assent w hich is alone required in order to make anything in 
langjinge proper and authoritative. Linguistic change must 
be gradiml, and almost insensible while in progress, for the 
reason tmit the general assent can bo but slovdy gained, and 
can be gained for nothing which is too far removed from 
former usage, and wdiich therefore seems far-fotched, arbi¬ 
trary, or unintelligible'.'' The collective influence of all the 
established analogies of a language is exerted againsf any 
daring innovation, as, on the other hand, it aids one w'hich 
id obvious and naturally suggested. It w’^as, for instance, 
no difficult matter for popular usage to introduce the new 
possessive iU into English speech, nor to add worhed to 
wrought, as preterit of worh, nor' to replace the ancient 
plural Kge or kine (Anglo-Saxon eg, from cu^ ‘ cgjw ’) by a 
modern or^, cotvs, formed after the ordinary model 1 while 
to reverse either process, to crow'd Us, woYked, and cows out 
6l’‘u8e by substitution of hU, wrought, and hine, w ould have 
been found utterly impracticable. The power of resistance 
to change possessed by a great popular institution, which is 
bound up with the interests of the whole community, anti is 
a part of every ma4t*« thoughts and habituqj acts, is not 
eaSiy to be overestihiated. How i*)mg has it taken to per¬ 
suade %nd force the French people, for instance, into the 
Adoption of the new decimal sy?^tem of w^^ights and mea¬ 
sures ! How bavd'’they been baffled and shamed who have 
thought,-in these latter days, to amend in a fdw points, of 
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obviouf, desin bility, our English orthography ! But speech 
is a thii » of far nearer and higher importance ; it*is the 
most prec ous^of our possessions, the instrument7of our 
thoughts, t. e organ of our social nature, the means o^’our 
culture; its use is not daily or hourly alone, but momently; 
it is the first* thing wj learn, the last we forget; it is the 
most intimate T and clingin^^ of our habits, and almost a 
second nature; and hence its exemptijii fror. all sweeping 
or arbitrary change. The community, to whom it belongs, 
will suffer no finger «to be laid upon it without a reason; 
only such inodifications as commend themselves to the 
••general sense, as are virtually the carrying out of tendencies 
universally felt, have a chance of winning approval*and 
acceptance, and so of being adopted into use, and made 
language. ^ 

Thus it is indeed true that the individual has no power 
to change language. But it is not true in any sense which 
excludes his agency, but only so far as that agency is con¬ 
fessed to be^ inoperative except as it is ratified by those 
about him. Speech 2liid the changes of speech ^re the work 
of the community ; but the community cannot act except 
through the initiative of its individual members, which it 
follows or rejects. The work of each individual is done un- 
premeditatedly, or as it were unconsciously; each is intent 
only on using the common possession for his owm benefit, 
serving therewith his private ends; but each is thus at the 
same time* an actor in the great work of perpetuating and of 
shapyig the general speech. So each separate polyp on 
a coral-bank devoies himself simply to the securing of liis 
own food, and excretes calcareo’is matter only in obediemtd 
to the exigencies of his individual life; hut, as the^oint re¬ 
sult of the isolated labours of all, there slowly rises in the 
walJbr the enormous coral cliff, a barrier for the waves 
dash themsel\{e8 against in vain. To pick out a single man, 
were he even an emperc", and hold him up to view inr^is 
impotence as proof that men cannot make or alter language, 
is precisely Equivalent to selecting one polyp, though thb 
biggest and brightest-coloured of his spdeies, off the grow¬ 
ing reef, and exclaiming over him, “ See,this weak and puny 
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creature! how is it possible that he aud h's like, should 
build up a reef or an island?” No one er-^r se« himself 
deliber.'tely at work to invent or improve la.,..gUB -or did 
so, . t least, with any valuable and abiding resu^ >; the work 
is all accomplished by a continual satisfaction of the need of 
the moment, by ever yielding to an*impulse and grasping 
a possibility whicli the already acquired treasure of words 
and forms, a. d the habit of their use, suggest and put 
within reach. In this sense is language a growth ; it is not 
consciously fabricated; it increases by a constant and im* 
plicit adaptation to the expanding necessities aud capacities 
of men. 

This, again, is what is meant by the phrases “organic 
growth, organic development,” as applied to language. A 
language, like an organic body, is no mere aggregate of 
simiiar particles; it is a complex of related and mutually 
helpful parts. As such a body increases by the accretion of 
matter having a structure homogeneous with its own, as its 
already existing organs form the new addition, and form it 
for a determinate purpose—to aid the general life, to help 
the performance of the natural functions, of the organized 
being—so is it also with language : its new stores are form¬ 
ed from, or assimilated to, its previous substance ; it enriches 
itself w ith the evolutions of its own internal processes, and 
in order more fully to secure the end of its being, the ex¬ 
pression of the thought of those to w'hcm it belongs. Its 
rise, development, decline, and extinction are like the birth, 
increase, d^eay, and death of a living creature. 

There is a yet closer parallelism betw’ecn the life of lan¬ 
guage and that of the animal kingdom in general,* The 
speech of each person is, as it were, an individual of a species, 
with its general inherited conformity to the speeiiic type, but 
al'io with its individual peculiarities, its tendency to variation 
and the formation of a new sps^cies. The dialects, languages, 
groups, families, stocks, set up hv the linguistic student, 
correspond with the varieties, species, genera, and so on, of 
tiie zoologist. Aud the questions w'hich cho students of 
nature are so exciiedly discussing at the present day—the 
nature o^ specific distinctions, the derivation of species by 
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indiTiciual vaj iation and natural selection, the unity of origin 
of anin^ lift —all are closely^ akin with those 'whhjh the 
linguistic ,student has constant* occasion to treat. 'We need 
not here nyell further upon the comparison : it is so r.Atur- 
ally suggested, and so fruitful of interesting and instructive 
analogies, that it has been repeatedly drawn out and 
employed, by ^tudents both of nature and of languages* 

Once more, a noteworthy and offcen-remr ked similarity 
exists between the facts and methods of geology and those 
of linguistic study. The science of language is, as it were, 
the geology of the most modern period, the Age of Man, 
Jiaving for its task to construct the history of development 
of the earth and its inhabitants from the time when the 
proper geological record remains silent; when man, no longer 
a mere animal, begins by the aid of language to bear wi^aess 
respecting bis own progress and that of the world about him. 
The remains of ancient speech are like strata deposited in 
bygone ages, telling of the forms of life then existing, and of 
the circumstiaices which determined or affected them; while 
words are as rolled 5[)ebbles, relics of yet more ancient form- 
atioifli, or as fossils, w^hose grade indicates the progress of 
orgar^ic life, and whose resemblances and relations show the 
correspondence or sequence of the different strata; wdiile, 
everywhere, extensive denudation has marred the completeness 
of the record, and rendered impossible a detailed exhibition 
of the whole course of development. 

Other analogies, hardly less striking than these, might 
doubtless be found by a mind curious of such things. * Yet 
they would be, like these, analogies merely, instructive as 
illustiations, bdt becoming fruitful of error w'hen, letting ouf 
fancy run away with our reason, we allow them to determine 
our fundamental Views respecting the nature of language 
and*the method of its study ; when we call language a living 

> 

* For instance,hy Lyell (An*iquity of Man, chapter xxiii.)r who has foivided 
upon it a lucid and able anaugical argument bearing on the Darwinian 
theory of the mutation of species. Professor August Schleicher {Dv Darwin- 
«she Theorie und^dio^Sprachwissenschaft, Weimar, 1863) attempts absolutely 
to prove by its aid the truth of tue Darwinian theciy, overlookiiljg the fact 
that the relation between the two classes of phenomena is one of analogy 
only, not of ess^tial agreement. 
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and growing organism, or pronounce linguistics a physical 
science, because zoology and geology are suci. point 

is one tf essential eon&ociuonde m linguistic ii9iilo5»^phy. We 
shaP never gain a clear apprchonsioii of the pltjnomena of 
linguistic history, either in their individuality or in their to¬ 
tality, if wc mistake the nature of th«» forces which are active 
in producing them. Lauguage^i8, in fact, an institution— 
the word may seem an awkward one, but we can find none 
better or more truly descriptive—the work of those whose 
wants it subserves ; it is in their sole kee[)ijig and control; 
it has been by them adapted to their circuinstances and w'ants, 
and 18 still everywhere underg )iug at their hands such adapta 
tion ; every separate item of which it is composed is, in its pre¬ 
sent form—for W'e arc not yet ready for a discussion of the 
ultimate origin of human s[)ecch—the product of a series of 
changes, eftected by the will and consent of men, working 
th€‘m8elv<?8 out under historical couditiona, and conditions of 
man’s'uature, afid by the impulse of motives, which are, in 
the main, distinctly traceable, and form a IcgiOimatc subject 
of scientific in> estigatioii. 

Those coiiMdcratioiis dettriiiine the character of the study 
of language as a historical or moral science. It is u branch 
of the history of the human race and of human institutions. 

, It calls for aid upon \arious other sciences, both moral and 
’physical: upon mental and metaphy.sical jihilosophy, for an 
aibcount of the associations which underli-^ the dcNelopmeiits 
of signification, and of the laws of thought, th® universal 
priu'‘iplc''of relation, which fix the •outlines of grammar; 
U}mn physiology, for cxpl.ination ot‘ the structure ami mode 
tiT operation of the organs c f spi'cch, and the physical! rela¬ 
tions of' articulate sounds, which determine the law's of 
euphony, and prescribe tlie met)iod.s of*phonetic change; 
upon physi<*al geography and meteorology, even, for iufohna- 
tiou respecting material eohditiors and climatic aspects, 
wlhch have exerted their irifluencc^poii linguistic growth. 
But thp human mind, seekftig and choosing expression for 
human thought, stands as middle ^(*rra betw*v.^eu all determiu- 
iug causes and theltr results in the development of language. 
It is onb'^s they afiect man himself,in his desires audteud- 
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encies or in His capacities, that they can affect speech : the 
immediate agAt is the will of^ij^en, working under thS joint 
direction iin^elling wants, governing cir^uniBtan(^s, and 
establishedXabits. What makes na physical science is that 
it deals with material substances, acted on by material forces. 
In the forniatfon of geological strata, the uttimate cognizable 
agencies are t^ laws of matter; the substaiye affected is 
tangible matter ; the product is inert, iAsensibire matter. In 
Eoology, again, as in anatomy^nd physiology, the investigator 
has to do with material structures, whose formation is de¬ 
pendent on laws implanted in matter itself, and beyond the 
reach of voluntary action. In language, on the other hand, 
the ultimate agencies are intelligent beings, the material is— 
not articulated sound alone, which might, in a certain sense, 
be regarded as a physical product,^but—sound made sig/iifi- 
cant of thought; and the product is of the same kind, a sys¬ 
tem of sounds with intelligible content, expressive of the 
slowdy accumulated wealth of the human race in v'isdom, 
experience, ctyrnprehension of itself and of the rest of cre¬ 
ation. What but an analogical resemblance can there 
possifty be between the studies of things so essentially dis- 
similar ? 

There is a school of modern philosophers w’ho are trying 
to materialize all science, to eliminate the distinction betw een , 
the physical and the intellectual and moral, to declare for 
naught the free action of the human will, and to resolve the 
whole stoiy of the fates of mankind into a series of purely 
materja^ effects, produced by assignable physical Samses,* 0 ^d 
explainable in the *pa8t, or determinable for the future, by 
an infimate knowledge of those; causes, by a recogjj^itioii oT 
the action of compulsory motives upon the passively obedient 
nature of man. With such, language will naturally pass, 
alonl^ with the ^st, for a physical product, and its study f#r 
a physical science ; and, howe\er we may dissent,from i]^ir 
general classification, we cannot quarrel with its application 
in this particular instance. "But by those who still Jiold to 
the grand diStii^ction of moral and physical sciences, who 
think the action of intelligent beings, weighing motives and 
selecting courses of conduct, seeing enda ond^ceki^g means 

4 
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to their attainment, to be fundamentally a^d essentially 
ditfcrent from that of aton|8 moved by gr^yity, chemic^ 
afilnity, and th(^ other immutable foroes of n^turwas we call 
ihcij—by such, llio stud^jr of language, whoso eucpoudence 
upon Yolni]^tarv action is so absolute that not ono word ever 
was or e> er v ill lie uttered without the distinct exertion of 
tlie Iviiman v-’ll, cannot but bo legarded as a moral science ; 
its real rclaiiotisbip iu with those branches of human know¬ 
ledge among which coninum opinion is accustomed to rank 
it—with mental philosophy, with philology, with history. 

While, how ever, we are thus forced to the acknowledgment 
that everything in human apec<*h is a product of the con¬ 
scious action of human beings, we should bcf leaving out of 
sight a matter of ^essential consequence in linguistic investi- 
gat^pn if we failed to notice that what the linguistic student 
seeks iu language is not what men ha\e voluntarily or inten* 
tionaHy placed there. As we have already seen, each separ- 
ate it^m iu the production or modification of lan;^uago is a 
satisfaction of the need of the moment; itf is prompted, 
by the exigencies of toe particular case; it is brought forth 
for the practical end of convenient communication, and wdth 
no ulterior aim or object w^hat&ocvcr; it is accepted by tlie 
community only because it supplies a perceived want, and 
answers an acknowledged purpose in the uses of social 
intercourse. The language-makers are quite heedless of its 
position and value as part of a system,<or as a record with 
historical content, nor do they analyze and set before their 
cqni.ciouf ness the mental tendencies k>hich it gratifies* A 
language is, in very truth, a grand systchi, of a highly com¬ 
plicated^ and ^symmetrical structure; it is iitly comparable 
W'ith an organized body; but ibis is not because any human 
mind has planned such a structure and‘skilfully worked it 
Each single part is qonscious and ^intentional ;* the 
whole is i^jstmctivei*and natiA'ab The unity ^nd symmetry 
01 the system is the unconscious pj^duct of the efforts of the 
humankind, grappling with the facts of the world without 
Rnd thqi^ world within itself, ai^ recording ^ach separate 
result in speech. * Herein is a real language fundamentally 
differen'^o from the,, elaborate and philosophical structures 
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•with which in^nious men have somelimes thought to replace 
them.* The^ are indeed arl^iil devices, in which t)yi cha- 
Tttcter an<K boOTing of each part is painfully weighed ^nd 
determinedXn advance; cqmpared^with them, language is a 
real growth; and human thought will readily exchange 
its natural cofering fo:^ one of them as the growing crusta¬ 
cean will give wp its shell fot* a casing of silve^ wrou^it by 
the most skilful hands. Their symmetfy is that 6f a mathe¬ 
matical figure, carefully laid out, and drawn to rule and lino ; 
in language, the human mind, tethered by its limited capaci¬ 
ties in the midst of creation, reaches out as far as it can in 
every direction and makes its mark, and is surprised at' 
the end to find the result a circle. 

In whatever aspect the general facts ^of language are 
viewed, they exhibit the same absence of reflection iind 
intention. Phonetic change is the spontaneous ^^working 
out of tendencies which the individual does npt acknovfledge 
to himself, in their eflccts upon organs of whose structure 
and working8*he is |lmost or wholly ignorant. Outward 
’circuijjstances, historical conditions, progress of knowledge 
and culture, are recorded in speech because its practical 
uftes require that they should be so, not because any one has 
attempted to depict them. Langjiage shows ethnic descent, 
not as men have chosen to preserve such evidence of their 
kindred with other communities and races, but as it cannot 
be eflaced without special efibri directed to that end. The 
operations bf the mind, the development of association, the 
laws ^f“ subjective retation, aje exhibited there, 1blit on4y 
as they are thq, agencies which govern the phenomena o^ 
speech, unrecognized in their working, but inferriljie from 
their effects. 

ISTow it is this absence of reflection and conscious intent 
whic^ takes awajK from the factii of language the subjectivl^ 
character that «v'ould oth^wfee'belong ih them as produr:^8 
of voluntary action. The linguii^tic student feels that he is 
not dealing with the artful creations of individualsi fa^ 

* For an acooant of some of thege attempts at 4n artificial fangpuage, 
of theoretically perfect structure, and designed for universal use, see Professor 
hfox Muller's Lectures on Language, second series, ctecond lector^,; 
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SB concerns the purposes for which he exam^oes them, and 
the results he would derive from them, tVifey are almoirt# 
as little the work of man as is the form of his skHl, the out¬ 
lined of his face, the co^Astruction of his amf and hand. 
They are fiiarly to be regarded as reflections of the facts of 
human nature and human histoj^y, in a mirror Imperfect, in¬ 
deed,'^^but fai%ful and wholly tVustw'orthy ; -^riot as pictures 
drawn by m^’s hahds for our information. Hence the 
close analogies w*hich may be drawn between the study of lan¬ 
guage and some of the physical sciences. Hence, above all, 
the fundamental and pervading correspondence betw^een its 
whole method and theirs. Not loss than they, it founds 
itself upon the wddest observation and examination of par¬ 
ticular facts, and proceeds toward its results by strict indue- 
tioks comparing, arranging, and classifying, tracing out rela¬ 
tions, exhibiting an inherent system, deducing laws of 
general or universal application, discovering beneath all 
the variety and diversity of particulars an ever-present 
unity, in origin and development, in plan and purpose. 
Beyond all question, it is this coincidence of method w'hich 
has confused some of the votaries of linguistic science, and 
blinded their eyes to tlie true nature of the ultimate facts 
upon which their study is founded, leading them to deny the 
agency of man in the production and change of language, 
and to pronounce it an organic growth, governed by organic 
forces. ^ 

Another motive—a less important one, and in‘^’great part, 
d^iibtlcsh, unconscious in its actiofi — impelling certain 
students of language to claim for their favourite branch of 
investigatioir^a place in tht* sisterhood of physical sciencpii» 
has been, as I cannot but think, an apprehension lest other¬ 
wise they should be unable to prove it entitled to the ranh 
6 f a science at all. There i« a growing disposition on the 
pj»Tt of thift d{'votec§ of physical' studies—a chi as greatly and 
rapidly increasing in importance and influence—to restrict 
the K^iourable title of science to those departments of 
knowledge Which are founded < on the unvarying laws of 
material nature, and to deny the possibility of sciontifle 
methodr^End ^dcieuiiflc results where the main element of 
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action is tlie rarying and capricious will of man. The con- 
ijiderations aiduced above, it,is hoped, will remove this 
apprehension. « Nor was it ever otherwise t^an needless, as 
the tendeipy which called it fcrth is mistaken and *un- 
justifiable. The name “ science ’* admits no such limitation. 
The vastnesfi^ of a fieid of study, the unity in variety of 
the facts it inpJudeSf their connection by such jies that they 
allow of strict classification and offer fruitful ground for de¬ 
duction, and the value of the results attained, the truth 
deduced—these things make a science. And, in all these 
respects, the study of language need fear a comparison with 
no one of the physical sciences. Its field is the speech of 
all mankind, cultivated or savage ; the thousands of existing 
dialects, with all their recorded predecessors ; the countless 
multitudes of details furnished by these, each significant of a 
fact in human history, external or internal. The wealth of 
languages is like the wealth of species in the whole animal 
kingdom. Their tie of connection is the unity of hum^^ 
nature in its U^aiits and capacities, the unity of human know¬ 
ledge of existing tlJings and their relations, to be appre¬ 
hended by the mind and reflected in speech—a bond as 
infinite in its ramifications among all the varieties of human 
language, and as powerful in its binding force, as is the 
unity of plan in vegetable or animal life. The results, 
finally, for human hiatoiy, the history of mind, of civiliza¬ 
tion, of connection of races, for the comprehension of man, 
in his higfh endowments and in his nso of them, are of 
8 urp!|s»ing interest. To compare their worth wi^;h thatpf 
the results derivable from other sciences were to no good 
purpose; all truth is valuable, and that which jpertainS* 
to the nature and history of man himself is, to say least, 
not inferior in interest to that which concerns his surround¬ 
ing#. Linguistic science, then, has in itself enough jof 
dignity and tyue scientifle ch4*rac;ter not to need^ to boryw 
aught of either from association with other branches of 
inquiry, which differ from it in* subject and scope, wdiile yet 
they seek by tforifesponding methods the same ultimate ohjedt, 
the increase of knowledge, and the advaftcement of man in 
eomprehensfon of himself and of the universe ^ 
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“We return, now, from this necessary digressyioTi, to follow 
onwar^ our leading inquiry,^ “ Why wo spea*i as we do ?lf 
And w6 haveto.oiish the question a stop further than in the 
last'lecture, asking this tiaie, not simply how we ourselves 
came into 5 ^)ossiession of the signs of which our mother- 
tongue is made tip, but also how ‘those from whom w^e 
learned them^ame into possession of them before us; how 
the tradition from wlfose hands we implicitly accepted them 
got them in the form in which it passed them on to us; 
why our words, in short, are what they are, and not other¬ 
wise. We have seen that every pjirt and particle of every 
existing language is a historical product, the final result of a 
series of changes, worlfing themselves out in time, under 
the pressure of cireiiinstances, and by the guidance of 
motives, which are not beyond the reach of our discovery. 
This fact prescribes the mode iu which language is to be 
fruitfully studied. If w’e would understand anything w'hieh 
h|is become wha^ it is, a knowledge of its present constitu¬ 
tion is not enough: w’^e must follow it backward from stage 
to stage, tracing out i!he phases it has assumed, and the 
causes which have determined the transition of‘ one into the 
other. Merely to classify, arrange, and set forth iu^ order 
the phenomena of a spoken tongue, its significant material, 
usages and modes of expression, is grammar and lexicography, 
not linguistic science. The former state and prescribe only ; 
the latter seeks to explain. And wdien the explanation is 
historical, the search for it must he of the same- character. 
To cx)ns»trifbt, then, by historical processes, with the (j,id of 
all the historical evidences within his reach, the history of 
‘development of language, bock to its very beginning, is th© 
main task of the linguistic student; it is the means by 
which he arrives at a true comprehension of language, in ita 
ocvn nature and in its relations to the hitman mind and 
tojniinan history, v* . r ^ 
furthermore, it is hardly necessary to point out that the 
history of language reposes on that of words. Language is 
ihaSe up of signs for thought, yihich, though' in one sense 
parts of a whole, are in another and more essential sense 
isolated^aad iisdependent entities. Each is produced for its 
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own purpose ;lea€li is separately exposed to the changes and 
vicissitudes on linguistic life, is modified, recombined, or 
dropped, according to its own uses and cap-^eities. Hence 
etymology, \he historical study c? individual words, is the 
foundation and substructure of all investigatioi^o^language; 
the broad principles, the wide-reaching views, the truths of 
universal applioation and importance, which cmstituti the 
upper fabric of linguistic science, all rest upon word-genealo¬ 
gies. Words arc the single witneeues from whom etymology 
draws out the testimony which they have to give respecting 
themselves, the tongue to which they belong, and all human 
speech. 

How the study of words is made the means of bringing 
to light the processes of linguistic growth, and what those 
processes are, it will, accordingly, be our next duty to ex¬ 
amine and set forth by suitable examples. Having only 
illustration in view, M'e will avoid all cases of a difficult or 
doubtful charact(?r, noticing only words whose his+ory is 
well known; choosing, moreover, those which, while they 
truly^exhibit the principles we seek lo establish, are at the 
same time of the simplest kind, and most open to general 
compsehensi on. 

There is no wo^d or class of words whose history does 
not exemplify, more or less fully, all the different kinds of 
linguistic change. It muII be more convenient for us, how¬ 
ever, to take up tlicsc kinds in succession, and to select our 
instances ficcordingly. And, as the possibility of eiymo^ 
logical lanalysis depends in no small part on th(^ nature of 
words as not simple entities, but made up of separate ele¬ 
ments, this composite chairacter if the constituijnts speech* 
may properly engage our first attention. 

That we are in the constant habit of putting together two 
independent vocables to form, a compound W'ord, is an oJi- 
,viou8 ai^d familiar fact. iDPtauces of such -words gi>re Jear-j^n^ 
firingy god~lihey hreak-nechy home^top^ They are substitutes 
for the equivalent phrases inspiring feavy like a god apt to 
hreak one's n9ckftop of a h luse. I'or the sake of mpre coift- 
paefc and convenient expression, we h^e given a closer 
unity to the^compound word than belongs to ^ the aggregate 
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wliicli it repi^sents, by omission of connective!, by inversion 
oftbc^ more usual order of arrangement, but ;5nost of all by 
unity t)f accenj^; this last is the ehief outward nmans of 
con:position; it convertrf two entities into cae, for the 
nonce, by ^bordinating the one of them to the other. Our 
common talk is Surown with such words, and*so gradual is 
the t’*ausiti<l;y^ to them from the mere collocations of the 
phrase, that fhere are couples, like mother^tongue^ welU 
known, which we hardly know whether to write separately, 
as collocations only, or with a hyphen, as loose compounds; 
others, like dial-plate, well-heing, usage so far recognizes for 
compounds that they are always written together, sometimes 
ivith the hyphen and sometimes without; others yet, like 
godlike, herself, are so grown together by long contact, by 
hal^itual connection, that we hardly think of them as having 
a dual nature. And even more than this : we have formed 
some ao close combinations that it costs us a little reflection 
to separate them into their original parts. Of such a 
character is forehead, still written to accord with its deriva¬ 
tion, as a name for W\{.fore part of the head, but so altered 
in pronunciation that, but for its spelling, its origin would 
certainly escape the notice of nineteen-twentieths of, those 
who use it. Such, again, is fortnight, altered both in pro¬ 
nunciation and in spelling from the fourteen nights out of 
which it grew. Such, once more, is our familiar verb hreah^ 
fast. We gave this name to our morniTig me*al, because it 
broke, or interrupted, the longestof the day,Hhat which 
includes 41*0 night’s sleep. We said at first break fds ^—“2 
broke fast at such an hour this morning ” he, or they, who 
♦first venture^} to say I brealfasted were guilty of as heinous 
a violation of grammatical rule as he would ho W'ho should 
now declare I takedinnered, instead of I took dinner; but 
gpod usage came over to their side and ratified their bluiider, 
because the community were'mjndcd to give ^ specific name 
to their earliest meal and to the act of partaking 01 it, and 
therefore converted the coliocalion breakfast into the real 
eoitSpoun4 breakfast, ^ ^ ^ 

Yet once more,'-not only are those words in our language 
of comp^^^ite i^ructjire, of which at first sight,‘or on second 
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^thought, we thus recognize the constituent eletnents; not a 
few, also, whica we should not raadily conjecture to brother 
than siflpiple ana indivisible enlities, and whi^h could not be 
proved otherwise by any evidence*which our present spofech 
conta^ns/do nevertheless, when we trace their hi^ory by the 
aid of other and older languages than our^ admit of analysis 
into component parts. W® will note, as inst^ces, only a 
familiar word or two, namely such and which. *^The forms of 
these words in Anglo-Saxon aflre sxcylc and hicylc : with the lat¬ 
ter of them the Scottish whilk for which quite closely agrees, 
and they also find their near correspondents in the German 
solch and welch. On following up their genealogy, from lan¬ 
guage to language of our family, we find at last that they 
are made up of the ancient words for so and who^ with the 
adjective ZzXre added to each : suchx^ so-like, * of that likej^ess 
or sort which is who^like, ‘ of what likeness or sort.* 

But we turn from compounds like these, in whicji two 
originally indepei\dent words are fully fused into one, in 
meaning and form, to another class, of much higher import¬ 
ance in the history ^ language. ® 

Be*! us look, first, at onr wot A fearful . This,' upon reflec¬ 
tion, is a not less evident eompoiind than fear-inspiriny : 
our common adjective full is perfectly recognizable as its 
final member. Yet, though sucl^ be its palpable origin, it 
is, after all, a compound of a sofftewhat different character 
from the other. Ijhe subordinate element full^ owing to its 
use in a siaiilar w'ay in a great number of other compounds, 
such careful^ iriitlful^ plentij'uly dutiful^ and thfe/frequent 
and familiar occuil'ence of the words it forms, has, to our 
apprehension, in some measure lost the conscipusness of iW 
independent character, and suuk to the condition of a mere 
suffix, forming adjectives from nouns, like the suffix oxis in 
suclf words as perilous, riotous^ plenteous^ duteous. It ap¬ 
proaches, too„the charaoter pf a suffix,'^ i5i that its compounds 
are not, VAlo fear-inspiring and house-top^ directly translataole 
back into the elements which form them : plentiful and duti¬ 
ful do not mdhn '^full of pHnty * and ‘ full of duty,’^but *a/e 
the precise equivalents of plenteous and (duteous. We could 
with entire j^opriety foim an adjective trom a new noun by 
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adding^w? to it, without concerning ourselves as to whether 
the ccJ^OBpoiidijig phrase, “ fpU of so and so,’* yould or would 
not make good |eu8©. And when we hear a Scotchman mj 
feaf^u\ carefu\ we both understand him withodl: difficulty, 
and do not^think of inquiring whether he also clips the ad* 
jective frtll to fu\^ * 

The word^f opposite meaning, is riot less readily 

recognizable ait a compound, and our first impulse is to see 
in its final element ojir commoif word /m*, to interpret 
les8 as meaning fear,’ ‘deprived of fear,* and so ‘ ex¬ 

empt from fear,’ A little study of the history of such words, 
however, as it is to be read in other dialects, shows us that 
this is a mistake, and that our less has nothing whatever to 
do with the conqmiind. The Anglo-Saxon form of the end¬ 
ing^ leas^ is palpably the adjective leas^ which is the same 
with our word loose ; an J fearless is primarily * loose from 
fear,’ \ free from fear.’ The original subordinate member of 
the coyipouud lias here gone completely through the process 
of conversion into a suffix, being so divorced from the words 
which are really akin Vith it that its derivation is greatly 
obscured, and a false etymology is suggested to the mind 
which reflects upon it. • 

Take, again, such words as go^ly, homely^ brotherly^ lovely. 
Here, as in the other cases, each is composed of two jiarts; 
but, while we recognize the one as a noun, having an inde¬ 
pendent exivstcnce in the language, we»> do not even feel 
tempted to regard the other as anything but asi adjective 
suffic, deigrttuie of separate significance; it appears*ip our 
usage only as an appendage to other words, impressing upon 
*^hera a certai^i modificationiof meaning. A/^hat, how^evet, is 
its history ? Upon tracing it up into the older form of our 
speech, the Anglo-Saxon, we find that our modem usage has 
mutilated it after the same fashion as the Scottish dialect 
n(jw mutil|itea the J^w^.of fea9fvj, —^y dropping off, namely, 
an original final consonant: its earlier form was lie. The 
final ffpttural letter we find preserved even to the present 
dh/ln .the corresponding suffiTiss of th^ other G^ermanic 
languages, as in the German lich^ Swedish liy^ Hutch l^Je* 
These lead us« naturally to the conjecture that the bo* 
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called sufBx may be Dothing m^re than a metamorpboBis of 
our common adjective like ; ai|d a reference to tbe /Idest 
Germanic dialect, the Moeso-Gothic, puts tine case beyond 
all question*; for there we find th# sulfix and the independ¬ 
ent adjective to be in all respects the same, and«the deriva¬ 
tives formed nfith the suffix to be as evideift compounds with 
the adjective a» are our godlike^ childUkf and on, 
Words thus composed are common in all *the Germanic 
tongues; but we who spcalc English have given the same 
suffix a further modification of meaning, and an extension of 
application, w'hich belong to it nowhere else. In our usage 
it is an adverbial suffix, by w^hich any adjective whatever 
maybe converted into an adverb, as in truly^ hadly, fearfully, 
fearlessly. In tbe old Anglo-Saxon, such adverbs were ob¬ 
lique cases of adje(5tive8 in lie, |i,nd so, of course, iiere 
derived only from adjectives formed by this ending; the full 
adverbial suffix was lice, the e being a case-ierminatiom: in¬ 
stances are dnlice, ‘ only, singularly,’ from anlic, ‘ sole, sin¬ 
gular,’ literally ‘ one|like ; ’ layiice, ‘ lovclily,’ from leojlio, 
‘lovely.’ We moderns, now, have suffered the ending to go 
out of use as one forming adjectives, only retaining the ad¬ 
jectives so formed which we have inherited from the ancient 
time ; but we have taken it up its adverbial application, 
and, ignoring both its original character and its former 
limitation to a single class of adjectives, apply it with un¬ 
restricted freedom •in making an adverb from any adjective 
we choose f while, at the same time, w’e have mutilated its 
form, *cfisiing off* as ^mnecesspry the vowel enififfg, along 
with the consonant* to which it was appended. The history 
of this adverbiaf suffix is worthy*of special notice, i^jfismueh 
as the sufex itself is the latest addition which our gramiq/il- 
cal system has gained in the synthetic way, and its 
elaboration has^taken place coring period J^n tl#e 
growth of our languagjb us illustrated by ^jfemporJiry 
documents. The successive steps were clcad^ as follows: 
the adjective like was first adSed to a M^ber of.<nonn8, 
forming a coisid^rable cla*s of adjectivj^^iapouiuis, liSe 
those now formed by us with full ; th^.ji^gj the latter word, 
it lost in a measure the oonsciousne^g^.ita origin, #nd was 
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regarded rather as a sufGx, fonning derivatire adjectires } 
one of the oblique cases of ^Vese adjectives was next often 
employed in an, adverbial sense; and the use of the suffix in 
its'fextended form and with its modified application grew in 
importance and frequency, until finally it threw quite into 
the shade and supplanted the adjective use—^and the inde¬ 
pendent adj, ct^ve had becomo' a mere adverbial ending. 
The mutilation of its form went hand in hand with this 
obliviousness of its origin and Vith its trausferral to a new 
office ; each helped on the other. 

Another Germanic suffix, as in friendship, worship, 
lordship, is distinctly tra(*eable to its origin in the independ¬ 
ent word shape ; and its transition of moaning, from ‘ form * 
to ‘aspect, condition, status, ranh,’ though perhaps less ob¬ 
vious than those which we have already noted, is evidently 
a natural and easy one. 

A ease of somewhat greater difficulty is presented us in 
such forms as 1 loved. Here the final d is, as we say, the 
sign of the preterit tense, added to the root lx>ve in order to 
adapt it to the expression of past time; and, from the evi¬ 
dence presented in our own language, no suspicion of its 
derivation from an independent word would ever cr<‘ 8 a our 
minds. Nor does the Anglo-Saxon, nor any other of the 
Germanic dialects of the same period, cast any light upon 
its origin. Since, however, such a sign of past time is one 
of the distinctive features of the Gert«anic group of lan¬ 
guages, and is found nowhere else in the greater family to 
whioh theVle belong, we cannot help assuming that jb has 
^own up in them since their separation from the rest of the 
"‘'"family: just as the adverb ir I suffix Ip, which is peculiar to 
own tongue, has grown up in it since its separation 
fro^n the other Germanic tongues. It is therefore a form 
rf coii.^aratively modern introduction, and we might Aope 
tp trace out its geir3sis, Thfe js, 14 fact, disclosed to us by 
the Mceso-Gothic, the most ancient Germanic dialect, which 
, stands tow^ard the rest in sdmewhat the same relation as the 
Affgfo-jSaxon to the English; in its priitiitiVe and uncor* 
tupted forms we 'i^ee clearly that the preterits in question 
are m^e by,appendfag to the root of the verb tho past 
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tense of another verb, namely, did^ from to do. We tamed js 
in Mo0SO-G-othic tamidedum^ v^'jich means not less evidently 
tame-did-we than the Anglo-Saxon sCthUcCy * soothly, truly/ 
means * in a sooth-like (truth-like) way.* T loved is, then, 
originally J Jove did^ that is, I did Zove—-as, uixonsciously 
repeating in *another way the same old act of composition, 
we now almost^as often say? The history of vhe sufLx has 
been quite like that of the of truly, save that it happened 
longer ago, and is therefore more difficult to read. 

All our illustrations hitherto have been taken from the 
Germanic part of our language, and they have all been forms 
which are peculiar to the Germanic dialects, and which w^e 
have therefore, as already remarked, every reason to believe 
of later date than the separation of that group of dialects 
from the other tongues with w’^hich it stands related. Yet, 
with the exception of the adverbial application of the suffix 
Zy, they are all anterior to the time at w^hich we first make 
acquaintance with any Germanic tongue in contemporary 
records. Our confidence in the reality of our etymological 
analjipis, and in the justness of the inferences drawn from it, 
is not on that account any the less ; we feel as sure that the 
word# in question Trere made by putting together the two 
parts into which each is still resolvable as if the whole pro*- 
cess of composition had gone on under our own observation. 
If this were not so, if our conclusions respecting the growth 
of language were to be limited by the possession of strict 
documentary eAudonce, our researches in linguistic history 
would be stopped almost at the outset. Few ianguag‘=‘s 
have any considerable portion of their development illus¬ 
trated by contemporary records; literature is w’on^ at the 
best, to cast light upon certain distinct epochs in the his¬ 
tory of a dialect, leaving in obscurity the intervening periods j 
nor do we eve*, by such hcH, reach a point -"t all nearfy 
approaching that of the actual origin ol speech. fHence tifie 
necessity resting upon the etymologist of interrogating the 
material of language itself, of making words yield on 
examination, their own history. He applies the analogy of 
processes o^ change and development which are actually 
going on in language to explain the earlier^ resiiUs of the 
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Bamo or like processes. And, if he work with due caution 
and ^gical strictness, his results are no more exposed to 
question than lire those of tlie geologist, who infers, ft'om 
th^ remains of animal ai*l vegetable organisms in deepljr- 
buried rocks, the deposition of those rocks in a period when 
animal and vegetjfule life, analogous with thjfb of our own 
day, was abJyidant. ♦ § 

If, now, wcttum our attention to other portions of our 
English speech, to those which come to us from the Latin, 
or which are of an ancient and ,priinitivc growth, we note 
the same condition of things as prevailing there also. The 
subject admits of the most abundant and varied illustration, 
but we must limit ourselves to but an instance or two. 

In the series pf multiplicative numerals, double^ triple^ 
quailnijjle^ quhititple^ and so on, we have a suffix which 
is the principal indicator of the grammatical quality of the 
words,. On following them up into the Latin, whence we 
derive,.them, we find this brief ending to be a mutilated 
remnant of the syllable />Zic, which a w’cll-know^n root, 
meaning * to bend, to fbld.’ Double is thus by origin 
by abbreviation from duo-plic^ and is, in sense, the precise 
Latin equivalent of our Germanic word iu'o^Jbld. W«o still 
retain the fuller form in d^^dicate, the learned synonym of 
double. 

Again, one of the oldest words in our familiar speech is am, 
the first person of the verb to he, nor do sec in it an^ signs 
of being otherwise than simple and indivisible.* As, how- 
e^rfwe ta’llce its history of changes IfiU-k’ward, front «ije to 
another of the languages with which our ow'n claims kindred, 
are enabled to discover Kiat its two sounds are the scanty 
relics of tw’o 8e])arate elements : the first, a, is all that re¬ 
mains of an original syllable as, which expressed the idea of 
eidstence; the other,^ m, represents an en^Jing, mi, which, 
originally a pronourf, and having tlte same meaning as tjie 
same word, me, still has with us, was employed to limit the 
predic^e of existence to tfie person speakinj^: it was, in 
fact, the suffix universally employed, during the earliest 
period in the histoiy of our family of language^, to form the 
first peiHons skigular of verbs. Am, then, really contains ft 
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v’erb and its subject pronoun, and means ‘ bo-I ;* that is, ‘ I 
exist.’ The third person of the same verb, pose esses 
virtually a similar character, although linguistic usage, in its 
caprice, has dealt somewhat differently with it. As am 
stands for as-mi, * be-I,’ so is stands for as~ti, ‘ be that; ’ we 
have, indeed,'worn off the second element altogether, so that 
our is is the actual representative only of the i adical sylla¬ 
ble as ; but by far the greater number of the Grermanic dia¬ 
lects, and of the other descendants from the primitive 
tongue in which was first formed the compound asti^ have 
retained at least the initial consonant of the pronominal 
suffix: witness the German isi^ the Slavonian yest^ the Latin 
estj the Greek and Lithuanian esti^ the Sanscrit asti, and so 
on. It is the same t which, in the form of fh or s, still does 
service in the regular scheme of conjugation of our verbs as 
ending of the third person singular present: thus, he loveth 
or loves. 

The examples already given may sufficiently answer our 
purpose as illustrations of the way in which suffixes are pro¬ 
duced, and grammatical classes or categories of w ords created. 
The adjectives in ful^ or the adjectives in less^ form together 
a related group, having a common character, as derivatives 
from nouns, and derivatives possessing a kindred significance, 
standing in a certain like relation to their primitives, filling 
a certain common office in speedi, an office of which the sign 
is the syllableyh7, c:* Zm*, their final member or suffix. With 
Zy, this^is sail more notabl> the case: the suffix ly is the 
usual of adverbial meaning; it makes much ttiv. largest 
share of all the adverbs w’^e have, A final m, added to a 
verbal root, in an early stage of ,he history of jur mother- 
tongue, and yet more anciently an added syllable mi, made 
in like manner the first persons singular present of verbs; 
as an*added standing for an original syllable ti. does ever^ 
to the presentt day make ou” third pert^ns singular. A]^ 
these grammatical signs were once independent elements, 
words of distinct meaning, appended to other words and com¬ 
pounded with them—^appen led, not in one or tw'o isolatecf 
cases only, hut so often, and in a sense so^ generally appli¬ 
cable, that they formed whole classes of compounds. There 
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was nothing Sfbout them save tM^s extensibility of their applK 
catida and frequendj" of, iwe to iiistiiiguish their ^com« 
pounds from su^h hrtuih-^i^Jc./orehead^Jbrtnight, 

and the others lof "^fie Biiiiiie class to which we h»\’fi alrekdy 
referred. Tet thif nWas^uite enough to bring about a change 
of their recognized chOTacter, from that of diStinct words to 
that of non‘ signifeant appendhges to other words. Each 
passed over into the condition of a formative element; that 
is to say, an clement shoeing the logical form, the gram- 
mati<*al character, of a derivative, as distinguished from its 
primitive, the w'ord to which the sign w^as appended. There 
was a time when fear full, fear-loose, fear free, free-making, 
fear-struck, lox^e-like, love-rich, love-sick, love-lorn, were all 
words of the saitje kind, mere lax combinations ; it W'as only 
their different degree of,,availability for answ^ering the ends 
of speech, for supplying the perceived needs of expression, 
that jaused tw;o or three of them to assume a different cha- 
• ractep, w hile the rest remained as they had been. 

Often, as every one knows, there is an accumulation of 
formative elements in the same word. In truthfully, for ex¬ 
ample, we have the adverbial suffix Ig added to the primitive 
truthful; iu which, again, the adjective suffix jTw/ has per¬ 
formed the same office toward the remoter primitive truth. 
By the use of a formative element of another kind, a prefix, 
we might have made the yot more intricate compound un¬ 
truthfully. Nay, further, truth itself contains a suffix, and is 
a derivative from the adjective true, as appcAt’s ft*om its 
j|ndlogy‘ with wealth from well, width from wide, strength from 
Strang, and njaiiy other like words ; au'ei even true, did we 
trace jts hifevory to the beginning, w^e should find ending in 
a formative element, and deriving its origin from a verbal 
root meaning ‘ to be firm, strong, reliable.’ The Latin part 
'of OUT language, which incliuics most of oqr niany-syllabled 
V ords, ofiers abur-Jaut instances‘'of a similar complicated 
structure. Thus, the term inafplicahilities contains two 
prefixes, the negative in and the preposition ad which means 
*io,* and three suffixes, ahle, forming adjectives, tg, forming 
abstract nouns fr%m adjectives, and s, the plural ending, all 
clusteied abemt the verbal root ptic, which we have already 
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«een itself forming a suffix, in double^ tri^U, bo forth, and 
which conveys the,idea of * J[)endlSE^g * ‘ folding.’ By suc¬ 

cessive extension^ and'modi6cation§^,ojlfmeanin^, by transferral 
fpo;ii one category to Another thmigh Ittjsans of*their appro¬ 
priate signs, we have developed this sin^e idea into a form 
which can only be represented bjjt the long paraphrase 
‘ numerous conditions of beiug not able to bei d (or li,.) to 
something.’ 

With but few oxocjjtions—wl|ich, moreover, are only ap¬ 
parent ones—all the lAords of our language admit of such 
analysis as this, which discovers in them at least two 
elements, whereof the one conveys the central or fundamental 
idea, and the other indicates a restriction, application, or 
relation of that idea. E\eii those brief^ vocables which 
appear to us of simplest character can bo proved either to 
exhibit still, like am for the relic of a mutilated forma¬ 

tive element, or, like is for as-ii^ to have lost one which 
they formerly possessed. This, then, in our language (as in 
the whole faniily of languages to Avhich ours is related), is 
the normal constitution of a word. ii invariably contains a 
radical and a formal portion ; it is made up of aroot combined 
Tvith a^suffix, or with a suffix and prefix, or wnth more than 
one of each. In more technical phrase, no word is unformed; 
no one has been a mere significant entity, without designa¬ 
tion of its relation, without a sign putting it in some class 
or category. 

It ifit plr'n, therefore,-that a chief portion of linguistic 
analysis^must consist, not in the mere dismcmberiiif' of each 
words as wo usually stjlc compounded, but in the distinction 
from one another of radical an^^ formal elements j in the 
isolation of the central nucleus, or root, from the affixes 
which have become attached to it, and the separate recogni¬ 
tion •of each affix, in its individual form and office. But ou" 
illustrations have, as 1 think, made it ’’ot less jjlaiu that 
ih(?re is no essential and ultimate difference in the two cases : 
in the one, as in the other, our process of analysis is the re¬ 
tracing of a |ft:ev.\)ua synthesis, whereby two independent 
el err outs were combined and integrated. That this is so to 
a certain exteut is a truth so palpable as Jo admit of aeither 

6 
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denml nor doubt. Had there been in the Germanic Ian- * 
no such adjective as ^7, no such derivative adjective# 
m^earful and t'rullijul wooild havoigrown up in thcni; if they 
had possessed no adjectivb 7z/{’p,'lhey would never have gained 
such adjedtiveH as^oc/Zy and lovely^ nor such adverbs asyi?«r- 
fuUy and t\uJy. So also with friendship^ with loved^ with 
am ^nd ««, and the rest. No inconsiderabVc number of the 
fonnathe elciuents of our tongue, in every deportment of 
grammar and of word-formation, can bo thus traced back to 
independent w^ords, W'ith which they w'cro at first identical, 
out of which they have grow n. It is true, at the same time, 
that a still larger number do not allow their origin to be 
discovered. But w’c have not, on that account, the right to 
conclude that their history is not of the same charneler. In 
grrmmar, as everywhere cdse, like effects prccjupposo like 
causes. We have seen liow' the formative elements are 
liable to become corrupted and alt(*red, so that the signs of 
their origin are ohseured, and may even be obi it (‘rated. The 
fuU in irviJtfal is easy enough to reecn^ni/e, but a little his¬ 
torical rcs(\irch is necessary in order to show us tU*^? lilce 
wliieh is contained in truly. Hateful is, for aught we know, 
as old a compound as lovely, but linguistic usage has chanced 
to be more mereiful to tho evidence of descent in jLlie former 
case than in the latter. A yet more peuc'trating in\ebtiga- 
tion is required ere we discover our pronoun me in the word 
am, or our imperfect did in I loved; and, but for the happy 
chance that preserved to us the one or two Vrngtheulary 
jnahusefipts in which are contained* bur' only 're'errds of 
Moo.so-Gothic speech, the genesis of tlie lijttiT form would 
alway^: have'^remained an ifiisolvod j)robl(*m, a subjc'ct for in¬ 
genious conjecture, but beyond the reach of d<unonstration. 
The loss of each intermediate stage', coming betw'oei^ any 
%iven dialect and its^re.motc»^t ancestor, wipes out a portion 
c.^the evidence wlrfch would* explain tlu' origin of its forpfia. 
If English stood all alone among the other languages of the 
earth, but an insignificant part of its word-hjstory could be 
read; its kindred dialects, contcmi)orary and older, help us 
to the discovery of a much larger portion ; aiK^ the preserva¬ 
tion of'autheiitic records of every period of its life would, 
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as we cannot hesitate to believe, make clear the rest. There 
is no break iil the chain of anah)gieal reasoning which com¬ 
pels the linguistic stude^it^o the conviction that his analyses 
are everywhere real, and distinguish those elements by the 
actual combination of which words wprb' originally made up. 
On this conviction rests, for him, the value of 1 is analytical 
processes : if they are to bo regarded as in part historical 
and real, in part only theoretical and illusory, his researches 
into the history of language are* baffled ; he is in pursuit of 
a phantom, and not of truth. 

Wherever, then, our study of words brings us to the re¬ 
cognition of an clement having a distinct meaning and office, 
employed in combination with other elements for the uses of 
expression, there we must recognize an originally independ¬ 
ent entity. The parts of our wo^ds were once themselves 
words. 

Some of the remoter consequences involved in this prin¬ 
ciple will cugagi' our attention at a more advanced stage of 
our inquiries into th(' history of human speech : our present 
purpe.se only requires us to notice that, since- all known 
words have been constructed by putting together previously 
existhtg ite?ms of speech, the combination of old materials 
into new forms, the making of compounds, with frequent ac¬ 
companying reduction of one of their members to a merely 
formal significance, is a very prominent part of the mechan¬ 
ism of language, one of the most fundamental and important 
of the processes by which are carried on its perpetual 
growth "and change, us organic development. Wnat other 
processes are the concomitants and auxiliaries of this one 
w© shall go on to inquire in the next lecture. 
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Phonetic chancre; its ground, action on compound words, part in word¬ 
making, and de.strueti\e etleets. Koplacerncnt of one mode of formal 
distinction by anotUer. Extension of analogies. Abolition of valuable 
distinctions. Conversion of sounds into one another. l*hysical cha- 
rdeters of alphabetic sounds', physical scheme of the English alphabet. 
Ob.sotesccnce and loss of words. Changes of meaning; their ground 
and^^ methods. Variety of meanings of one word. Synonyms, 
* Conyersion of phj'sieal into spiritual meaning. Attenuation of mean¬ 
ing; production of form-words. Variety of dbrit'atives from one 
root. Unredeetiveness f the process of niolcing names and forms 
Conceptions antedate their name.«. Jleason of a najne historic'd. and 
founded in convenience, not necessity. Insignilicance of derivation 
in practical use of language. 


It will be our present task to continue the examination 
and illustration of the processes of linguistic grow th wdiich 
w'e began at our last intcrvie'W\ AVe coAiploted at that time 
our prcliipinary inquiries into the mode of preservation and 
i^ansmis’sion of language, ai'd Mere ghidod by 'ttieiA to a 
recognition of the true nature of the force wdiicli alone is 
in h\\ the operatiohs of linguistic life—the events, 
as M’e may more properly style them, of lingiiistir* history. It 
was found to be the will of men: every w'ord that exists, 
exists only as it is uttered o? written hy the'voluntary effort 
ST human^organs; 'it is changed oiiPy hy an action proceeding 
from individuals, and ratified by the genera] consent of speak- 
tjrs and witers. Language, then, is muthey an organism 
nor a physical ppoduct; and it§ study is not a physical but 
a moryl science, a branch of the history of the human race 
and ofnuman institutions. The method of its investigation 
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is historical, an endeavour to trace backward—even to the 
beginning, if ,the recorded evidence permit—the procjsses 
by which our own speech, or human speech in general, has 
become what it is, and to discover the rationale of those pro¬ 
cesses, the influences under which they have been carried 
on, and the ends wliich they have been intended to subserve. 
Wo took up first, accordingly, the process of combinttion 
of old material in language into new forms, and exhibited its 
universal agency in the production of the present constitu¬ 
ents of speech. Not only are words put together to form 
what to our sense are and still remain ordinary compounds, 
but such compounds are further fused into a deceitful like¬ 
ness to simple vocables; or, what is of yet more frequent 
occurrence and more important bearing, one of their mem¬ 
bers sinks to a subordinate position, and becomes a suffix, 
without recognized separate signification. This, it was 
claimed, is the way in which all formative elements, all signs 
of grammatical categories, have originated , and as every 
word in our language cither contains, or has contained and 
been deprived of, a foniiath e element, or more than one, the 
process of composition is one whose range and importance 
in linguistic liistory cannot easily bo over-estimated. 

But the same oiamples on which we relied to show how, 
and how extensively, w^ords arc compounded together and 
forms produced, have shown us not less clearly that mutila¬ 
tion and loss of the elements employed by language, and of 
the compounds and forms into which they enter, are also 
constant ’•'^•compani’' ''uts of linguistic growth. “ 4.11 that 
is born must die ” ooems a law almost as inexorable in thti 
domain of speech as in tliat of organic life. We have next 
to turn our attention to the principles underlying tnis de¬ 
partment of linguistic change, and to some of the modes of 
its aUbtion and the effects which it produces. 

And the fi^;st and in.>st iL.portant T^rinciple ^which w^e 
hafe to notice, the one which lies at the bottom of nearly 
all phonetic change in language, is the tendency, already 
alluded to au<f briefly illust^’ited in our first lecture, ^o mak?e 
the work of utterance easier to the spekkifr, to put a more 
facile in the Stead of a more difficult soupd comlination 
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of sounds, and to get rid altogether of what is unnecessary 
in th^^ words we use. All articulate sounds are produced by 
effort, by expenditure of muscular energy, in the lungs, 
thfoat, and mouth. This 'effort, like every other which man 
makes, he has nn insliiictive disposition to seek relief from, 
to avoid: e may call it lariness, or^o may call it economy; 
it is,-in fact, either the one or tlie other, according to the 
circumstances of each separate case: it is lazinoss when it 
gives up more than it gains; economy, wIkui it gains more 
than it abandons. Every item of language is subject to its 
influence, and it works itself out in greatly various ways; 
we will give our lirst consideration to the manner in which 
its action accoin])ames, aids, and modifies that of the process 
of composition of old material into new forms, as last set 
forth. Eor it is composition, the building up of words out 
of elements formerly independent, that opens a wide field 
to the operation of phonetic change, and at the same time 
gives it its highest importance as agency m the produc¬ 
tion and modification of language. If iul words were of 
simple structure and briiT form, their alterations would be 
confined wdthin comparatively narrow limits, and w'orflcl be 
of inferior consequence as constituting one of the pro/'esses 
of linguist!' growth. Our adjective like, for example, is but 
slightly altered in our usage from the form whioli it had in 
the Anglo-Saxon (He) and the Mceso-Oothic (Irik) ; wdiile, 
in the compounds into wliich it has entered, it is mutilated 
even past recognition: in the adjectives and Ldverbs liko 
godhj and truly, it has beei» dcpri^ed o^*its final sonant; 
iH siuch and which (A.-S swylc, kwylc; awaleik, hwaleik), 

it has saved only the final <'onsonant, and that in a greatly 
modified shape. Our preterit did is, indeed, but a remnant 
of its older self, but in love-d it has reached a much lower 
■tage of re luction. ^ 

The pcfisoii w'hich' makes^ phonetic change rifest in lin¬ 
guistic combinations is the same with that which creates the 
possibility of any phonetic bhange at all in language. It is 
inherent in the nature of a weed, and iifs relation to the 
idea which it repftos^nts. A word, as we have already seen, 
is not tfhe natural cTefiectiou of an idea, nor its description, 
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nor its definition; it is only its designation, an arbitrary 
and conventional sign with which we learn to associate it. 
Hence it has no internal force conservative of its identity, 
but is exposed to all the changes which external circun- 
stances, the needs of practical use, the convenience and 
caprice of tho.se who employ it, may suggest. When wo 
have once formed a compound, and applied it to a given 
purpose, we arc not at all solicitous to keep up the memory 
of its origin; wo are, rather^ ready to forget it. The word 
once coined, %ve accept it as an integral representative of 
the concepticux to wliich we attach it, and give our whole 
attention to that, not concerning ourselves about its deriva¬ 
tion, or its etymological aptjicas. Practical convenience be¬ 
comes the paramount consideration, to which every other is 
made to give way. Let us look at an example or two. There 
is a certain class of insects, the most brilliant and beautitul 
which the entomologist know’^s. Its most common species, 
both in the Old world and the New, arc of l yellow colour; 
cloiids of thes'i y'dlow fluttercr-s, ’at certain seasons, sw'^arm 
j upon the roads and Tdl the air. Bec''usc, now, butter is or 
on!);!.!, to be yellow, our simple and umnniantic ancestors 
called the insect iif qucstion the butterfiy^ as they called a cer¬ 
tain familiar yellow flower the buttercup. In our visage, this 
word has become the name, not cf the yellow species only, 
but of the whole class. And, though its form is unmutilated, 
and its composition as clear as on the day when the words 
were first put together to make it, probably not one person 
in a hundred of those who employ it has ever thought of its 
origin* or couildcred why it was applied to the use in which 
it serves him. We no longer invest it with the paltry and 
prosaic associations which, from its derivation, wmuld n«.turally 
cluster about it; it has become, from long alliance in our 
thoughts with the elegant creatures which it designates, ii^- 
stinct with poetic beauty and £ race. ^ 

•A-gain, 8om6 ancient navigator, who alacoverecf a certain 
huge island on the north-eastern coast of America, had not 
ingenuity enotigh to devise a better appellation for it than 
the new-found land. Such a name wa* f^vidently no more 
applicable to .this than to any other of the newly-dis nvered 
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regions in that age of discovery, yet men learned by degrees 
to employ it as the proper^ title of this partic^^lar islands 
At first, doubtless, they pronbuncod it distinctly, ncw^Jaund 
la%d; but no sooner had the words fully acqairQ,dthe charac¬ 
ter of a specific name for a single thing*, thaii^ they began Xq 
receive the stamirof formal unity, by the accentuation of One 
of tifO three syllables, and the subordination of the rest, in 
quantity and distinctness of tone. There T\aH, to bo surt, a 
difficiilty about deciding which of three constituents of so 
nearly equal value should receive the principal stress 
voice, and our practice varies e^en now between Newfound^ 
and NvuefoundJand^ whih' vve occasionally even heqr 
foundldnd' but good usage "will finally decide in favour of 
one of these modes, and \m11 reject the others. Powjittle 
is the primary meaning of the compound present 
minds of those vho utteV it I And when, transferring the 
naniep,of the island to one of its most noted products, we 
speak of some one as “the fortuiiuto owner of a fine K^w*- 
foundiand,” how little we realize that, in^eifina, we aro.aH- 
sertmg his lordship o\er a recently discovered territory*! 

The two words which we have inRtant;ed have siifFeird no 
modification, or only a very slight otie, oftheir origiua^ form 
since they w'ere put t ogether out of separate elements. But it 
is clear enough that this readiness to forget the etymologi¬ 
cal meaning of a word in fa\ our of its derivative application, 
to sink its nati\e condition in its officiaLcharacter, prepares 
the w’ay for mutilation and mutation We hawo put toge-" 
ther, toit'cm the title of a certain pc"^y naval, fircer, the 
two words hoal and swains a'nd we knePw what the word 
means, and >yhy : the sailor's, too, know what, hut the why 
is a mjAter of ind^'erence to them ; they have no leisure for 
a full pronunciation of such cumbrous compounds as boat^ 
t^edin ; they cut it down to bo^'n ; and it js a chance if a 
S^ipgle onq among^tbeni wild lyis not learned to read and 
write can tell you iiow he of the whistle comes by such a title. 
So also, the mariner calls to'gaVnts^h what wo land-lubbers 
k«3fow by the mo^e etymologically correct,‘‘but^ more lumber¬ 
ing, name of toprjaUc^itsaiU. And these are but typical ex- 
ampled-of whgt has been the history of language from the 
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bogiimi|i^» No np<Mt have men coined a word than they 
have begun—^not, of coursfv with deliberate forethought, 
but jspontaneously, and aa it were unconsciously—^to see 
hovr the time and labodr expended in its utterapce could he 
eoonomiied, ho^ any» complicated and difficult combination 
of spunds which it presented could bo worked over into a 
shapO better adapted for fli eiit utterance, how it couli bo 
contracted into a briefer form, what part of it could be 
spared 'vsrithout loss of intelligibility. 

’ Thus—to reciir to some of our former illustrations—as 
soon as we are ready to forego our separate memory of the 
c(juiBtituent8 of such compounds as hredk-Jlisf, fore-hl^adj four- 
tpen-nig^t, that we may give a more concentrated attention to 
the unity of signification which we confer upon them, we be¬ 
gin to convert them into hrealifasf,Jvre\f,Jorln'if. And the 
case is the same with all those combinations out of which grow 
formative elements and forms "While we have clearly in mind 
the genesis o? ffod-hkefJathcr-UA'e^ and so fonh, wo are little 
likely to mutilate cither part of them: our apprehension of 
the latter element as no longer cooriJnate with the foimor, 
but an appendagjp to it, impressing upon it a modification 
of meg.ning, and our redtietion of the subordinate clement to 
liff thus turning tlio words into godli/ smd father! are pro¬ 
cesses that go hand in hand togetlier, each helping the other. 

TJiis brings us to a recognition of the important and valu¬ 
able part played by the tendency to case of utterance, and 
by the phoLDtic changes w’hieli it prompts, in the construc¬ 
tion J;l“' fabric* language. If a word is to taken 
fully out of the condition of constituent member of a com¬ 
pound, and made a formative element, if a compound is thus 
to be converted into a form, or otherwise |pjm>d together into 
an integral word, it must be by the help of some extern.il 
modftication. Our words thankful^ fearful^ truthfuly an«i 
their like, are,,by our too present appiebensiou or^the inde v 
pefidf^ut significance of their final syllabh . kept out of the 
category of pure derivatives. Phonetic dprru])tion makes 
the difForenco^ct^.con a genuine form-wmr|, like godlyy and 
a combination like godlikey which is far^jpss plastic and 
adaptable to the varying needs of practical use: it maji.es the 
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difi^rence between a synthetic combination, like I hved^ and 
a mere analytic collocation, like I did love. It alone renders 
possible true gY^^mmatieal forrtis, wlii<;h make the wealth and 
power of every inflective language, "VVo sometimes laugh at 
the unwieljjincss of the compounds which our neighbour lan¬ 
guage, the Gennii.n, so abundantly admits; w'osds like Mitter^ 
guts^esiizcr^ * knight’s-property^ possessor,’ or Schultmacher* 
handwerk^ ‘ cobbler’s-ti-ade,’ seem to us too cumbrous for use; 
but half the vocables in our own tongue would be|as bulky 
and awkward, but for the abbreviation which phonetic change 
has wrought upon them. Without it, such cuinpUcatcjd de¬ 
rivatives as untruthfiillif^ inapplicabilities^ would have no 
advantage over the tedious paraphrascjs with which wo should 
now render their precise etymological meaning. 

Change, retroiichmcnt, mutilation, disguise of derivation is, 
then, both the hicvitable ‘Ind the desirable accompaniment of 
such composition as has formed the vocabulary <.»f our spoken 
tongue. It stands connected witli tondeucics of essential 
consequence, and is part of the wise economy'of speech. It 
contributes to concisci‘css and force of Expression. It is tho 
sign and means of the integration of wqj’ds. It diseijcam- 
hers terms of traditional remembrances, which would pther- 
wiso disturb the unity of attention that ought to be concen¬ 
trated upon the sign in its-*relation to the thing signified. It 
makes of a vrord, instead of a congeries of independent enti¬ 
ties, held together by a loose bond and equally crowding 
themselves upon tho apprehension, a unity, comp6»aed of duly 
Buhgrdinjat.d parts. , 

But tho tendency which wOrks out tlwjso vuiuable results 
is, at the same time, a hlipd, or, to speak more exactly, an 
unreflecting one, ^d its action is also in no small measur© 
destructive ; it pulls down the very edifice which it helps to 
^uild. Its direct aim is simply ease and convenience; it 
*,§eek8, as we have sco.3, to sa^e time and labliur to the users 
of language. Tln$c may be, it is evident, waste as well as 
economy iu the ^^^tification'of such a tendency; abbreviation 
mey be carried bKjyond the limifs of thatw^hii;h can be w ell 
dispensed with rase and convenience may be consulted by 
the satrific© 0 / what is of worth, as well as by the rejection 
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of what is unnecessary. No language, indeed, in ilio 
mouths of a people not undergoing mental and moral* im¬ 
poverishment, gives up, upon the whole, any pf its resources 
of expression, lets go aught of esapntial value for which %t 
does not retain or provide an equivalent. But aij item may 
be dropped here and there, which, upon rfflection, seems a 
regrettable loss. And a language may, at lelat, become 
greatly altered ny the excessive prevalence of the wearing- 
out procelses, abandoning mifth which in other and kindred 
languages is retained and valued. It is the more necessary 
that we take notice of the disorganizing and destructive 
w’orkiugs of this tendency, inasmuch as our English speech 
is, above all other cultivated tongues upon the face of tho 
earth, the one in which they have brought about the most 
radical and sweeping changes. * 

It has already been remarked (p*. 62) that, in the earliest 
traceable stage of growth of our language, the first pjprson 
singular of its verbs was formed by an ending mi^ of which 
the m in am l^lic, and tho only one which w^e hav5 left, 
fcln Latin, too, it remains in the pre^nt indicative of only 
t\TO^ords, ium au4 ingmm, and in Greek, in the compara¬ 
tively ^inall class of “ verbs in «a/,” like titliemi^ didomi. But 
the history of verbal conjugation can he better illustrated by 
considering the changes wrought ifpon another set of endings, 
those of the plural. At the same early period of its develop¬ 
ment, the tongue ^from whicli ours is descended had an 
elaborate series of terminations to denote the first, second, 
and tljiBi^Pj grson s j^i'ral of its verbs. In the olcfes^ form in 
which “we can'fraco»them—whbu, ho\vever, they had already 
acquired the character of true* formative elejuents—they 
were wm*, tasij and nti. By origin, theyere pronfJhiinal 
compounds, which had “ grown on ” to the end of the verbal 
root^that is to say, had first been habitually spoken in co% 
nection with IJie root, tlyjn /lilached iJb it, and finally int< 3 ^ 
^dted with it, in the manner alread\ illustrated: they 
meant respectively, ‘ I and thou*, i.e. ‘ we\ ‘ he and thou *, 
i.e. ‘ ye ’; ani ‘ they Thus lagamasiy lamtasiy lag^ntiy fsr 
instance, signified at first, in a mannerspatent to every 
leaker’s appfehension, ‘ lie-we ‘ lie-ye ‘.lie-tboy ’; if would 
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seemed as superfluous, in using these forms, to put the 
subject pronouns a second tjme before them, as it would seem 
to us now to spy I did loved^ for J loved. But the conscious¬ 
ness of the origin of the endings becoming dimmed, and their 
independent meaning lost from view, they "^ere left to under¬ 
go the inevitable) process of reduction to a’ simpler form. 
As they appear in the Latin, they have suflbred a first pro¬ 
cess of abbreviation, by rejection of the finiil vowel of each: 
they have become tis^ and nt^ as in legimusy legitis, le^ 
gunt, ‘ we read, ye read, they rciad.* The ancient Gothic, 
the most primitive of the Germanic dialects, exhibits them in 
a yet siiccinctcr form, the first two having been cut down to 
* their initial letter only : thus, ligam, ligitliy ligand. Thus far, 
each ending has, through all its changes, preserved its identity, 
and is adequate to its ofiico ; however mutilated and corrupted 
in form, they are still well distinguished from one another, 
and sufllciently characteristic. But it was now coming to be 
usual to put tne prououns before the verb in speaking. At 
first added occasionally, for greater emphasis,they had, as the 
pronominal (diaracter'bf the endings faded altogether from 
memory, become customary attendants of the verb in all tbe 
persons—save as, in tbe third person, their place was' taken 
by the more varied snbjccds which that person admits. Since, 
then, the expressed subjects were of themselves enough to 
indicate the person, distinctive endings were no longer 
needed. Under the influence of this cocisideration, the An¬ 
glo-Saxon had reduced all the y)lural termination^ to one— aih 
in tlie p ’c^ent, on in the imperfect——ea) K lie- 

hi livgath. Although this last wtis, in its inception, 
mu<‘h such a blunder as is ne w committed by flie vulgar among 
ourseYves who si^ I is, sags 1, and so on, it was adopted and 
ratified by the community, because it was only a carrying out 
^f the legitimate tendency to neglect and cliit\inate distinctionB 
^‘^bich ar<v practicably'' unneiC&saryS ad the other Ger¬ 
manic dialects haT 3 done the same thing, in whofiif or in part. 
Wo, finally, ha^^j carried *the process to its furthest pos¬ 
sible lijnit, by Oj..8ting oif the suffixes altogether; and with 
them, in this particular verb, even the final consonant of the 
root: we say I die, so we also say we lie, ye lie, they lie* 
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Wo do not feel that we have thus sacrificed aught of that fts- 
tiuctnoBB of expression which sljpuld be aimed at in language; 
we lie is not less unambiguous than lajamasie; it is, in fact, 
a coidpoaition of equivalent elometits in another mode ; just 
OB I did love is^ in a different form, the same cf)mhination 
with I loved, * 1 ^ 

In the declension of our ‘nouns we have effected a %iore 
thorough revolution, if that be possible, than in the conjuga¬ 
tion of our verbs. The ancient tongue from which our Eng¬ 
lish is the remote descendant inflected its nouns, substantive 
and adjective, in three numbers, each containing eight cases. 
Of the numbers, the Anglo-Saxon had almost wholly given 
up one, the dual, retaining only scanty relics of it in the pro¬ 
nouns ; and, of the cases, it had in familiar but four—^the 
nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative—with traces of a 
fifth, the instrumental. .The dual, indeed, on account of its 
little practical value, has disappeared in nearly all the nmdern 
hmguagcs of our^funiily, its duties being assumed by the jjlural^ < 
and the prepositions have long been usurping the office of the 
^ea^^ll^ndings, and rendering these dispensable. In English, 
now, all inflection of the adjective has gone out of use, and 
we ha^c sav'^ed for our substantives only one of tbe cases, the 
genitive or possessive—to which ^ few of the pronouns add 
also an accusative or objective: tnuSi thc^, iheiry 

them, etc. Here, too, wc should be loth to acknowledge that 
we have given up w^iat the true purposes of language required 
us to keep,‘that we can speak our minds any less distinctly 
than onf #i7iild, with ap. their apparatus oAnflections. 

A remarkable exhmjile of the total abandonment ef a con¬ 
spicuous department of grammatical structure, nvitho^t any 
compensating substitution, is furnished in ".|>ur treatment of 
the platter of gender. The grammatical distinction of words 
as masculine, fc^iinine, or neuter, by diflcrences of termina* 
tion and differences of dfeclansion, half been fron^ the ver^f 
earliest pe^fcd the practice of all the langvtgcs of the family 
to which the ^^ilnglish belongs. It was ap[Scd not alone to 
names of objects actually pofsessed of sex, bifc to all, of whSl- 
6ver kind, even to mtollectuol and abstract^rms ; th<^ whole 
language waa the scene of an immense personification, where- 
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"by sexual qualities were attributed to every tiling in the world 
boili of nature and of mind: often on the ground of concep¬ 
tions and analugies which we find it excessively difficult to 
rOcogiiize and appreciate. This state of things still prevailed 
in the Anglo-Saxon: nouns were masculine, feminine; and 
neuter, rwee rding to the ancient tradition (for example, tBth^ 
‘tooth,’ was masculine; ‘sin,’ was fern mine ; and 
‘viifc, womiui,*^ w'as neuter) ; and every adjective and adjec¬ 
tive-pronoun was declined in the three geuders, and made to 
agree with its noun in gender as w^ell as in number and case, 
just as if it were Latin or Greek. But in that vast decay 
iiud ruin of gi-ammatical forms w|iich attended tlie elahoratiofi 
of our modern Bnglish out of its Saxon and INTorman elements, 


the distinctive s’lflixcs of gender and declension have disap¬ 


peared along Avith the rest; and with theni lia.s disappeared 
tliis whole scheme of artificial distinctions, of such immemorial 


antiquity and wide acceptance. It has completely passed from 
our memory and our conception, leaving a tmee behind ; 


the few pronominal forms indicative cf sex wliich we hai'e 


saved—namely, he, she^ it, his and him, her, and its —V’* ^se 
only according to the requirements of actual sex or 
absence, or to help a poetic* personification; and w'o think it 


very inconvenient, and e’ en hardly fiiir, that, in learning 
Brench and German, we are called upon to burden ourselves 


with arbitrary and unpractical distinctions of grammatical 
gender. • ^ 

The dis|T)osition to rid our words of whatever in them 
is supeMuous, or can be spared withmjcr 'il"‘ -’..uent cO dis¬ 
tinctness of expression, has led in our language, as in many 
other-^ to cilrious replacemi^iits of an earlier mode of indicat¬ 
ing meaning by One of later date, and of inorganic origin— 
that is to say, not produced for the purpose to whi'^-h it 
is applied. Tims wp have a few plurals, of which mm from 
•t.Mn, feet from foe’t, aud mice from mouse ai’e familiar 
amples, which «jnstituto noteworthy exceptidhs to our 
general rule for he formation of the plural number. Com¬ 
parison of the 0 der difilecta soon shows us that the change 
of vo^^el in sud-u words as these was originally an aecident 
only; in was not significant, but euphonic ; it was called out 
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by tbe vowels of certain case-endings, which assimilated.the 
vowels of the nouns to which these were attached. So little 
was the altered vowel in Anglo-Saxon a sign of plurality, 
that it was found also in ono of thw singular cases, while two 
of the plural ^cases exhibited the unchanged vowel of the 
theme. Jfa«,'for instance, was thus declined : 


Singnlar. 


Nom. 

waVy 

‘ IT an ’: 

Gen. 

wmoirs^ 

‘ man’s ’; 

Bat 


‘ to man '; 

Accub. 

man^ 

‘man ’; 


Plural, 

men, ‘rnepi’ 

manna, ^ ‘men's.’? 
mannum, ‘ to men.* 
men, ‘ men.’ 


But the nominative and accusative singular exhibited 
one vowel, and the nominative and accusative plural another; 
and so this incidental difference of pronunciation betweejii 
the forma of moat frequent occurrence in the twm numheirs 
respectively came to aj^pear before the popular apprehension 
as indicative of the disiiiictioii of number; Its genesis was 
already long fo^go^teu, as the case-endings which called It out 
^had disappeared; and now it tvas fuhy invested with a new 
• ofPK though only in a few rather arbitrarily selected cases: 
the word book, for example, has the same hereditary right to 
a plural berk, instead of books, as has foot to a plural feet, in¬ 
stead of foots.* The case is quit® tbe same as if, at present, 
because we pronounce(with “short the adjective 
derived from nation, wo should come finally to neglect as 
unnecessary^ the suffix «/, and should allow nation and 
nation to answ er to ono another as corresponding . ibstantivc 
and a(5ec?l^^c. 

A very similas case of substitution of distinctions origin¬ 
ally accidental for others of formal Jind organic grow Ik ap¬ 
pears also in some of our verbs. From dalah, ‘ to deal,’ the 
Angki-Saxon formed, by the usual suffixes of conjugation, 
the imperfect ^adde and the participle denied. In our 
nvoiuthing ove/ of these* forms to suit ur idea# of con¬ 
venient prinunciation, we have establis ‘Od a difference 
of vdwel souni am^ng thenj, saying I toZ, Wt he dealt ard 
m ham dealt. Here is an internal distincMon, of euphonic 

^ M 

• The plui’al of Idc in Anglo-Saxon i$ lie, as that of fit isfiU 
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BCCdDapan;^ng and auxiliat^ to. the exiterjial difitinc- 
, tiori v^^njUgathjhal endiijgs. But, a^noiig the not in- 
. coneiderajbie. nun^r of verbs exhibiting ticiB secondary, 
pban^go of vowel, there 'are a few, eudti% in <?,'ii^ 

' 5F0,;,BBve ^elevated it to a primary rank, casting ai^y the 
endiii|f» a^^iucohvenient and unnecessary. Thus, T^ere the 
Aing^d-feaxon says Icedan^ IwMe^ loidcdy and madan^ rcedde, , 
radedi we say I Imd, he led^ we have led^ and I reat^ Jke r^ad, 

‘ 0e have vead —not even taking the trouble, in Iho latter 
i^nstanee, to vpry the spelling to conform to the prtfnunci^ 

iTet another ^B^dogous pbonOinenon has a WMon higher 
^ aajTtiq^ty, ,^>idfer. p^ greater importance, among 

'tho* languages pfibhe Germanic family; it is the change 
tij radical vowel in what we usually call the “ irreg4lar ” con- 
Jilgation of verbs. The imperfect and piwHleiplo of siug^ for 
example, are distinguished from one another and from the 
, present solely by a difference of vowel : thus, »i»y, sung. 
Other verbs exhibit only a twofold change, their participle 
agreeing with cither the present or the imperfect; thus, 
come, came, come; hind, hound, hound. That this mode of 
conjugation is Germanic only, proves that it arose a^cr the 
separation of the Germanic languages from the greater 
family of which these fo^*m a branch. It is, in fact, like the 
other changes of vowel in declension and conjugation which 
. we have just been considering, of euphonic origin, and it has 
acquired its present value and significance in Aimparatively 
raoderi? times: indeed, the English alotwe ^hat^ j Hi^ered it to 
" reach its full development as a means” of grammatical ex¬ 
pression, by generally rejecting all aid from other sources 
than the lariation of vowels in distinguishing the verbal 
forms from one anotber. In the Anglo-Saxon, it still wore 
oin great measure a euphonic aspect; that \anguage had its 
^'^•separate, affixes far the iniinjtiv'^ and participle; it said 
singan, ^ to SLug,’>,ndstt»ye«, ‘ sung and its present, icmnge, 
and its preteriti/c sang, were distinguished ja every person 
but one by teripinationsof difft-rent form ; the varying scale 
of vowels, ther/fivas only auxiliary to the sense, not essential 
-~and it bad, and still has, to a considerable extent, the < 
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8&me yalu^ ittr tbe othei* Germanic dialects, axiei&nt iiad 

modern. Moreover, there wer' other fpequelltf d^bangoa of 
>v^0wel4n verbM cbhjugaliou, in other foi#l^ thaq. tibsse: th|» 
aecoiid^and thiirfl persons singular present often d^cored. 
from bfce first, and in a very large class of verbs tile pj$t©rifc 
plqral differed* from the singular. Thus, fromAe^a,<to 
hel|)’, for example, we have**V? heJpe^ ‘I help*; he hm^th^ 

* he hrfpfeth ’; ic healp^ ‘ T hejped ’; we huljyon, * we helped 
and firwMy Jiolpen^ ‘ helped’—a fivefold play of voWerchajige. 
We, in'^our unconscious qndeavour to utilidte ivhat was 
practihBily,^||hable in thii^ )|0|idition of things, and tfJ reject 
the i^st IVotr use, have reliflied and no}# most, a 

4ihreefold variation, and hav^^j^de it dit^l^ly* and^iiui^etid- 
ently sigpificaut, by casting away the ncedle&s terminations. 

An intl^esting ^luslration of the way in which phonetic 
corruption sometiittes creates a necessity for new forms, and 
leads to their production, is to be noted in connection W’ith 
this subject. The Germanic preterits were originally form¬ 
ed by means of a reduplication, like the Greek and some of 
,'Hh^ ^iatin perfects;* but the variation of a radical vowel 
had, to no small extent, supplanted it, assuming its ofiice 
and cifusing its disappearance in the great majjority of an¬ 
cient verba. Its recognition as tjie sign of past meaning, 
and its application to tho forinatioa^ftf jireterits from new 
verbs, were thus broken up and reiltlercd inetfeetive. At 
tho same time, the \‘hange of vow’el w’as too irregular and 
seemingly capricious to supply its place in such U‘’e8; there 
was n<x wnig*" gy preseiit^^d before the minds of the 
language-makers, which could be securely and intelligently 
followred. Hence, for all derivative and denominative 'erbs 
—additions by which every language is constantly enriching 
its stores of verbal expression—a new kind of past tense 
had to be formed, by composition with the old reduplicated 
preterit did^ as 4ias been already explained- This b^iug soon 
conv^ted itfto a suffix, and the number of piWerits formed by 
means of it ivtTeasing greatly and rapidll, it became bv 
degrees tho more common indicator of past uctlon, and was 

♦ See below, lecture vii. p. 268 ,« 

6 
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reoygnized as such by the popular apprehension. From 
thai time, it began to exhibit a tendency to extend its sphere 
of application the expense of the more* ancient m^des of 
forming the preterit tense—the same tendency which shows 
itself so iK>ticeably now in every child who learns the Eng¬ 
lish language, inclining him to say I hringed'; Igoed^ I eeed, 
until with much pains he is taught the various “ irregular ” 
forms, and is made to employ them as prevailing usage 
directs. Prevailing usage has in our language already rati¬ 
fied a host of such blunders ; a large portion of the'■ancient 
Oermanic verbs, formerly inflected after the analogy ©f sing^ 
oomcj bind, give, and their like, 'we now conjugate “ regular¬ 
ly.’* ‘ Ope instanco wc have ]^ad occasion to notice above-— 
the verb* heljp, of v.hich the amnent j)articip]e holpen^ instead 
of helped, is still to be fiuind in our English Bibles: others 
^0 hake, creep, fold, leap, langh, smoke, starve, wade, wield. 

Further examples of the same tendency toward extension 
, of^ prevailing" analogies beyond tbt;ir historically correct 
limits are to be seen in the present declension of our nouns. ^ 
The letter s is, with us, the sign of all possessive casc^,j;?Oi. 
in the singular number alone, but in the plural also of such 
words as do not form their plural iu s ; thus, t)ian's,'^meiCs; 
chiWs, children's! In the Anglo-Saxon, it was the genitive 
ending of the singular, only, and by no means in all nouns: 
the feminines, without excejition, and many masculines and 
neuters, formed their genitives in othck ways. But it was 
the possessive sign iu a majority of substantives, and there 
was no'otlicr distinctive ending which office ; 

and accordingly, it came to be so assokiated with the rela- 
tion^^of posoossion in the minds of English speakers, that, in 
the great change and simplification of grammatical apparatus 
which attended the transition of Anglo-Saxon into English, 
wits use was gradually extended, till at laj?t no exceptions 
--were left. A like treatment has^given our plural suffix the 
range of applicaiAn which it now exhibits. Less tham half 
the Anglo-lSax^ nouns had plurals in s: ib'was restricted 
to a single genfer, the raasculiiie, nor efid it even form ail 
the masculine jfhirals; while, in our usage, it is almost .uni¬ 
versal, the only exceptions being the anomalous forms already ' 
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referred to («<•», Jeety etc.), aod tlite few words/ like 
0 Xf*n from ox, in which we ha^'e retiined relics of another 
mode hf declonsion, once belonging to a !drgt class of nouns. 
The prcvalonce which this suffix has attained in our lan¬ 
guage has been plausibly conjectured to bo in part due to 
the influence ’of the French-speaking Normam, in whose 
own tongue s was the plural-sign in all nouns, ha\ing become 
Buch by & similar extcjivion of its original Latin use. 

This extensibility of application is a part of tho essential 
and indispensable character of a formative element. We 
have not to go over and over again with the primitive act 
of composition and the subsequent reduction, in each separ¬ 
ate case. It needs only that there be words enough in 
familiar use in a language, in 'which a certain added olcmeht 
distinctly impresses a certain modification of meaning upon 
certain plainly reoogni/able primitives, and we establish a 
direct association between that element and the given modi¬ 
fication of meaning, and are ready to apply the former wher¬ 
ever we wish to sig’ufy the latter. Tlie ending for in- 
<«Bl^ee, we use when we want to make an adverb, without 
any thought of whedher the adjective like would or would 
not bo properly eomhinable with the word to which wo add 
tho ending. This alone makes ij possible to mobili/e, so 
to speak, our linguistic material, to use our old and new 
words in all the circniii->taiu*es among which they are liable 
to fall. We adopt into our common speech a new term like 
telegraph ; if w^as manufactured out of the stores of expres- 
Biou of^ tho ancient ^reok language, by some man versed in 
that classic tongue, and is inqilicitly accepted, under the 
sanction and recommondatioii of the learned, by the p’vblm 
at large, who neither know nor care for its etymology, who 
know only that they want a name for a thing, and that this 
answers their piypose. It thus becomes to all intents and 
purposes an English word, »naturalized citizen in our tongue, 
int^sted wdth all the rights and duties of a motive—and divest¬ 
ed, also, of thoi|p which belonged to it by heijditary descent, 
among its own kitff and kiie. We proceedlaccordinjgly, to 
apply to ii a whole apparatus of English ^ijifleetions, long 
• since worked out by the processes of liugqpstic ‘change, and 
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noC^et destroyed by the same processes. We make of it a 
verb, in mrious fonns: he telpgraphs^ they telegraphed^ 1 shall 
t^graphf we dre telegraphing, the art of teTegraphing; other 
nonns come from it, as telegrapher, ielegraphut, telegraphy; 
we can turn it i^to an adjective, telegraphic; and this, again, 
into an adverb, telegraphically: Historical congruency is the 
last thing we think of in all this. To a Greek word wo add, 
without compunction, endings of wholly diverse descent: 
the greater part are Germanic, coming down to us from the 
Anglo-Saxon ; but one or two, ic, ical, are Latin; and at 
least one, ist, comes ultimately from the Greek. Made up, 
as our English language is, out of two diverse tongues, 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French, and with more or loss in¬ 
termixture of many others, such a condition of things could 
not be avoided; it is, while practically one homogeneous 
tongue, historically a composite structure, both in vocabulary 
and in grammar. Its grammatical apparatus, its system of 
'^-moldle endings, whereby words may be djerived, inflected, 
and varied, is, indeed in its larger and more essential part 
Germanic ; but it is also in no insignificant measure ; 

while hosts of Latin words receive (rermaiiip endings, not a 
few Germanic words appear invested with Latin and French 
affixes, which have more oy less fully acquired in our use the 
value of formative elements: such are dis-belief, re.~liyht,for- 
hear-ance, atone-ment, odd-ify, huntr-ess, eat~able, talk-ative.^ 

Hitherto we have taken note only of^those effects of the 
wearing-c^ut process in language which lead to *fhe substitu¬ 
tion of one means of expression lor whYch, as in 

the case of grammatical gender, do away with luxuries of 
eipyession'which any tongue can w(dl afford to dispense 
with. But that popular use is not content with abolishing 
distinctions which arc wanting in practical value, with giving 
^up what is otherwise replace,^, or can be spaced without loss, 
"‘we shall be fully persuaded, if w'h merely iTote what is all 
the time going f n around^ us. The wholly regrettable in¬ 
accuracies of heedless speakers, their confhbion of things 
..jWhicB ought to^e carefully hetd aj)art, their- obliteration of 

# yt 

• Ittese exsmpll^ are taken from Professor Hadley’8‘*‘Brief Hi6U)ry of, 
the English Languagdi ” prefixed to the latest edition of Webstfiir’s Dictionary. 
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valuable distinctions—^all these are part and parcel of H^he 
.ceaseless changes of language, uid not essentially different 
from the rest; they are only that part *agh!in8t which the 
best public sentiment, a healthy feeling for the conservation 
of linguistic integrity, arrays itself most strongly, and which 
therefore are* either kept down altogether, o” come but 
slowly and sparuigly to acceptance. Let us note a few in¬ 
stances of such linguistic degeneration. 

There is in English a long-standing tendency to efface the 
distinction of form between the imperfect and participle,' 
usually assimilating the former to the latter, though not in¬ 
frequently also the latter to the former. Spoke and hrohe^ 
for spake and brake^ held for holden^ and many others, are of 
recent acceptance, but now impregnably cy^tablished; from 
hegin^ and a considerable class of like verbs, the two forms 
he began and he hegun^ and so forth, are in nearly equal 
favour;* he come for he came^ I done for I did, and others 
like them, are still blunders and vulgarisms; and we may 
hope that they will rlw^ays oonlimie such. These alterations 
imd. support in one of the analogies of the language, which 
has doubtless done much to call them forth. In our regular 
verbs,•namely, there is an entire coincidence of form between 
the preterit and particijile. The careless speaker reasons— 
not consciously, but in effect—thus; If I say I gained and 
1 have gained, I dealt and / have dealt, why not also I sung 
and 1 have sung, he drank and has drank, we held and we 
have held, they done and they have done ? 

It in •i.ot oftei' perhaps, that the preterit and participle 
will stand in connections which fail to show distinctly which 
form is meant by the speaker or writer. But we havo also 
a few verbs—of which put is a familiar example—in which 
all distinction of present and preterit is likewise lost: if we 
Bay \hey put, the general requirements of the sense alone 
can iK)int out the tense, just as if the phrase w^ere' so much 
Chinese. 

A 

* This variation is or ancient d^te, and doubtless fcfjindcd upon the fact 
that, in many verbs of the class, the vowels were unli’ ^ in the singular arfi 
plural of the .pretarit: thus, from singan, the Anglo-Sticon has he h^ng^ but 
• w* sungon* * 
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IJo common confusion of learn and teach, as in “ J learnt 
him to swim,” is anotlier cas® of a somewhat similar charac- 
t^r, being also '*avduted by a recognized uStago of our lan¬ 
guage^, which permits us ih numerous instances to employ a 
verb in both a siipph' and a causative scinse. Wo say correctly . 
“the ship run aground” and “they ran it aground”; why 
not lis well “ the boy learned his lesson ” and “ they learned 
him his lesson*’* ? 

A re])rcihcnsible popular inaccuracy—commencing' in this 
country, X believe, at the South or among the Irish, but 
lately making very iilarming ju’ogrCss northward, and through 
almost all classics of tlie community—is llireatcuing to wipe 
out in the first persons of our futures the distinction ])etwcen 
the two auxiliaries shall and will, casting away the foraicr, 
and putting the latter iy its {)]aec. The Soulhenior says: 

“ It is certain tluit wo will fail,” “ 1 nould try in vain to 
thank you.” say T shall in circumstances whe.ro wo 
.flh/yjld say he will, to put we should where {^ood usage would 
require ihnf would, scorns to these people, who have never 
investigated citlicr Hie history or the philosophy of 
dillbrence of the ])hrasoology in the two persons, an incon¬ 
sistency which may and should bo avoided. The matter, 
however, is one which implies a violation not only of good 
English usage, but also,of sound etymological morality : shall 
originally and properly contains the idea of duty, and toill 
tha.t of resolve ; and to disregard obligation in the laying out 
of future jfi^tion, making arbitrary resolve the srTie guide, is a 
lesson Vhich the community ought nolN^g^^h’arn •^com any 
section or class, in language any more than in political and 
Boc]^ conduct. V 

Once more, our verb has long been undergoing a process of 
impoverishment by the obliteration of its subjunctive mood. 
This had begun even in the^Anglo-iSaxon, Ijy the partial loss 
of the distinctive signs of ^swbjKnctive meaning, and the 
Bwssimilaiion of the subjani’tivc and indicative forms. 'The 
wearing-off of iiifloc'tions since that period ha%,hearly finished 
the w®rk, in wiping out, in almi'ifet every I’erb in the language, 
all fqrmal distii^ tion between the two moods, except in the 
second and 4hird. persons singular present and ^he second > 
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singular preterit: there, it was still possible to say if jhou 
lov€^ if he love, if thou loved, ii^tead'of thou love&t, he loves, 
thou lovedst. But the second persons have bcjeome of so rare 
use with us that they could rendoi!^ little aid in keeping alive 
in the minds of speakers the apprehension of the subjunctive: 
it virtually rested solely upon the single fo/m if ^.e love. No, 
wonder, then, ^at the distllbction, so weakly sustained', be¬ 
came an evant^scent one ; in j/* they love, if we loved, and so 
on, forms apparently indicative answered sufhciently well the 
purpose of conditional oApression; why not also in the third 
person singular? Under'the influence of such considera¬ 
tions, it has become equnlly allowable to write if he loves and 
if he love, even in candul and elegant styles of compositipn, 
while the latter is but very rarely beard in col^loquial discourse. 
Only in the verb fa he, whose subjunctive forms were more 
plainly, and in nK)re persons, distinguished from the in¬ 
dicative, have they maintained themselves more firu-ly in 
use: to say if J was, if he was, b3r if I were, if he were, is 
even now deciacdl^ careless and inelegant. 

What has been given must suflioe as illustration of the 
anbreviation of forms, the mutilation and wrearing out of 
formative elements. But this, though a fundaiiientally and 
conspicuously important jjart of the phonetic history of a 
language, is only a part: the same tendency, to economize 
the time and labour expended in speaking, to make the 
utterance of words #nore easy and convenient, shows itself in 
a great variety of other ways. None of the ar^culate ele¬ 
ments^ a£»which ogj; vocables are composed are exeitfpt from 
alteration under the o])eration of this tendency ; while a 
word continues fo maintain its general structure and gram¬ 
matical form, it is liable to change by the conversion of some 
of its sounds into others, by omission, even by addition or in- 
sertfbn. The subject of phonetic change in language is toe 
vast, and runs put into a ^o jn^nite demil, to be treated here 
with any fulness: we can only attempt to direct our at¬ 
tention to il^^^ost imporlant feafures and guiding principles. 

Each one oi the^somids dbmposing our spoken alphabet is* 
produced by an effort in which the lungs, the throat, and the 
organs of^thtf mouth bear a part. The •lungs furnish the 
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i*ou£Il material, an expulsion of air, in greater or less force; 
the\ocal oor(ifl in the larypx, by their approximation and 
vibration, give 4o this material resonance and tone; while it 
receives its final form, its articulate character, by the modify¬ 
ing action rof the tongue, palate, and lips. Each articulation 
thus represents i ecrtiiin position of tho Bha 5 )ing organs of 
the cnouih, through -which a certain hind^and amount of 
material is emitted, A word is composed of a series of such 
articiilatious, and implies a successiou of changes of position 
in the mouth-orgaus, often accompanied hy changes in the 
action of the larynx upon tho passing column of air. Thus, 
for example, in tlie word friendly. At first, the tips of 
the upper teeth are pressed iipon the edge of the lower lip, 
and simple breath, not iutoiiat(‘d in the larynx, is forced out 
hetw'oen the two organs : the rustling thus produced is the f~ 
sound. The teeth and tips are now released from service, 
ivnd {he ti]) of the tongue is brought near to the roof of the 
^mouth at a pofat a little way behind the gums ; at the same 
instant, the vocal cords are raised and wtraVfied, so that the 
wcajung air sets thent in vibration andhecomes sonant; toi^^i 
instead of mere breath, is expelled; and the sound of r 
hoard. Tsc\t tho tongue is moved again; its point.,is de- 
])ressed in tlic mouth, and its middle raised toward tho palate, 
yet not so near but that the sonant breath comes forth freely, 
giving an opener, a more sonorous and continnahlc tone than 
either of the preceding positions jielijpd: this wc call a 
vowel, short e. Once mtjre the tip of the tongue approaches 
the upper^^part of the mouth behind thc^eth, ancLtlijs time 
" fonns a close contact there, c'utting off allexit of tho breath 
through tV; oral pas.sagc ; but the passage of tho nose is 
ojidfied for its escape, and wo hear the nasal n. To produce 
the next sound, d, the only change nei'ded is the closure of the 
^aiasal passage ; the mouth and nose being both shut, no^bmis- 
• siou of J^reath is j^ssihle y( t ;^he tone (jpes not cease; 
breath enough to support for an instant iht* sonant vibrativm 
of the vocal cords is forced up into the c^^sod cavity of 
' tiie mputh, behind tho tongue M,wcre tht vibration and tone 
intermitted durwg the instant of closure, the sound uttered 
would be a idstcad of a d. Bofoio the oral cavity is so fuU 
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tliat the Bonaot iitteranoo can be no longer sustained^ the 
contact of tbe tongue with the foof of the month ie broten 
at ita flidea, but kept up at its tip, in which position the con¬ 
tinuance of intonated emission generates an I* Finally, th^ 
tongue is released at the tip and elevated in the ntddlc, to a 
posture nearly the same with that in which the former vowel 
was spoken, onl3^a little closer, and we have another vrwel, 
a short t. Here, unless some other w*ord immediately follows, 
the process is ended, and inarficulatc breathing is commenced 
again. Thus, during the pronunciation of so brief and 
simple a word, the mouth-organs have been compelled to as¬ 
sume in succession seven diilercnt positions; but all their 
movements have been made with such rapidity and precision, 
one position has followed another so closely and accurately, 
that no intermediate sounds, no slides from one to another, 
have been ajiproheiided by the ear; it has heard only the 
seven articulations. The action of the throat has viried 
once; jiassing without modification the breatn expended in 
uttering the/I it hi..3 intonated, in one unbroken stream, all 
4b|||t follow^ed. The general effort oi utterance, too, the 
degree of exertion put forth by the lungs, has not been the 
same tiiroughout: the former part of the word has been ac¬ 
cented—that is to say, spoken with a fuller and stronger tone 
—wdth which effect, when not coiflravened by the emphasis, 
or tone of the sentence, a slight rise of musical pit<‘h is wont 
to ally itself. And^et once more, we have to note that our 
word, whether we regard it as se^en-fold or as one-fold 
in respp^to the ajj;tion of the articulating organs, presents 
itself to ourapprcJielision asa two-fold entity; it is dissyllabic. 
This property, tbe foundation of which is in 4he ear of 
the hearer rather than in the mouth of the speaker, depends 
upon the antithesis of the opener and closer sounds eompos- 
ing tbe word; tho comparative!v open and resonant vowels 
strike the ear tlie prominent ^nd priifcipal consn^nents of 
tbe Series, while tho closer eoiisonaiits appear as their adjuncts, 
separating at\ie same time that fhey connect them. 

This example briJfgs to ligkt the principal elements which 
enter intfi the slrueturo of spoken signs for ideas, and w'hich 
have to bo taktn into account in all inquiries ilit(\th^ phonetic 
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Bi^toiy of Janguajre. Each constituent of the spoken alphabet 
requires, in order to its production, a certain kind anti 
amount of efiert on tho partof the various organs concerned 
\n articulate utterance.*’ Some of them call for greater 
change fiO)m tho quiescent condition of the organs, and so are 
in themselves liarder to utter, than others.* And agsiin-—► 
whSLt is of far higher import^ico in phoiiolog}"—soma are 
much harder* to utter than others in connection with one 
another ; the changes of position and mode of action of the 
articulating organs which they imply are more difficult of 
production and combination. Thus, it is perfectly practica¬ 
ble to arrange the sounds composing the vi or {{friendly in 
smell ways as to give very harsh combinations, whi<*h, although 
we may make shift to utter them by a great effort, we should 
ordinarily and properly call unpronounceable : for example, 
nfdrely^ Irefdny, yrfdnle. And our word itself, easy as it 
seenis to us, \Nould be deemed harsh and unpronounceable by 
, many a race and nation of men. It is all a question of 
efegree, of tho amount of labour to w<hifh *wo are willing to 
subject our articulating organs in speaking. Hosts of SQjW'irj 
of sounds may bo made up which, though not unutterable by 
dint of devoted and vehement exertion, never apficar in 
actual speech, because they are practically too hard; their 
cost is greater than their value ; the needs of speech can be 
supplied without resorting to them. And half the languages 
in the w^orld have sounds and conibinaMons of sounds which 
other tongues eschew as being harder than they eftoose to utter. 
No wof d that a community has once and ut%ef‘fd is in¬ 

capable of being kept unchanged in theif use ; yet use breeds 
change in r. 11 tho constituonts of every language : each sound 
in a word exercises an assimilating influence over the others 
in its neighboui’hood, tending to bring them into some other 
form which is more easily uttered in connection with itself. 
The seat of “ eupholfiy,” as ^e^soinewbat miittakeiily term it, 
Is in the mouth, not in the car; words are chango'd^m, 
phonetic structure, not according to the ij^pression they 
ShakotUpon the organs of heariflg, but acVnrding to the action 
whiqh they call^br in the organs of speaking; physiological, 
not acoupticb rSlations determine how' sounds" shaU pass'into** 
one another in the process of linguistic growth. 

t 
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A Spoken aipliabet, then, in order to be understood, myA 
be arranged upon a physiologicH plan. It is no cLaos, but 
an 6rdorly system of articulations, with ties «f relationship 
running through it in every direction. It has its natural 
limits, divisions, and linos of arrangement. ^ It is Vomposod 
of series of sounds, produced each in its own part of the 
mouth, by different degrees ^)f approximation of the s.lme 
organs. According to these (jifferent degrees of approxiniOr, 
tion, mainly, it is separated into classes; the opener sounds 
we call vowel®; the . closer, consonants ; and, upon the limit 
between the two are sounds-r-like I, r, n in English—which 
are capable of use as either consonants or vow'cls. The con¬ 
sonants, again, are subdivided into classes of lessor extent, 
also d(‘-tenniuod by their correspondence in respect to measure 
of openness, resonance, and contiiiUability; such are the 
semivowels, the nasals, the fricatives (which may be further 
Subdivided into sibilants and spirants), and the mutes. And, 
after a certain grade of closeness is reached, each position of 
the mouth-organs gi,.os rise to tw'o distinct sounds, sonant 
, surd, according as intonated or unintoiiatcd breath is 
expt^lled through it. 

TIie^English spoken alphabet, arranged according to this 
method, presents the following scheme;* 


Sonant 


Surd 

Sonant 

Surd * 

Sonant 

Sofd* 

Sonant 

Snrd 


• « 

t 

. r, 

n • 

z 


1 . 

Palatal 


a 

a a 

• C ® 

0 


r,l 

n 

4 

S 

s 

50 

d 

Lingual 

Series. 


u 


\ 

i 

n 


A^owela 


W 


f > 

/ Semivowels. 
m Nasals. 

AspiraV''^. 

^ Sibilants. 


iE^irants. 



Mutes. 


* for a fiitfer explanation and establishment of this method of arrange- 
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THe scale of these lectures does not require us to enter 
into a more detailed examiration of the organs of speech and 
their product, articulate sounds, or a more exact definition of 
the physical relations of articulate sounds, than has thus been 
given. The principal and most frequent phonetic transitions 
are sufficiently explained by our alphabetic scheme. Let us 
notice a few of them. 

The conversion of a surd letter into its corresponding sonant, 
or of sonant into surd, is abundantly illustrated in the history of 
every language. Our own plural sign, «,is pronoijincGd as s only 
when it follows another surd consonant, as in plants^ cahes; 
after a sonant consonant or a vowel, it becomes as in eyes, 
pins, pegs. A like change is common between two vow els, as 
in husg; the vowel intonation being continued tltrougb the 
intervening consonant, instead of intermitted during its utter^ 
ance. So, on the other hand, we turn a d into a t after an¬ 
other surd consonant, ■where a sonant w'^ould be only with 
difficulty pronounced, as in looked (lookf) ; and the Gorman 
eliminates the intonation from all his iinal mutexs, speaking 
hind, kalh, as if they Avere Avritten kint, kalp. Sounds of 3 
same series, but of different classes, easily pass into one an¬ 
other : thus, the spirants (f, th, and so on) are alnumt uni¬ 
versally derived from the full mutes, l)j a substitution of a 
close approximation (usually accompanied, it is true, by a 
slight shifting of position) for the full mute contact; and they 


meu^ of the alphabet, see the author’s papers on the Standard Alphabet of Pro¬ 
fessor h'^ps^us, in the Journal of ttie American Oriental Society, vol. vii.^ pp, 
299 -332, and vol. viii., pp. 33.%-373. The sivns used m the scheme 
are those of the Lepsian system. Thus, a represeftts the sound in far ; «, in 

fat : e, in then and i, in pin and pique; a, m whdt and all; a, in 

note ; «, in frUl and rule ; e, in bun and burn ; -J, the z of azure ; J. the eh 
afehun; S, the th of that; 9, the th of tbin. The di.stinction of long and 
short vowels, although it is in every case founded on a difference of quality 
a^s wrll as quantity, is hire, for cosv(‘iiicnco's sakf', on-.lted; as aro aiM» the 
^iphthonj;.^ ai, and jr/, as in piniy pouh Jy point (of Wuich tho two first are 

rather vocal slides than diphthonffs). The compound consonant* rh and;, in 
ehurek, judge, have also strictly a right to separate rcr escntation; smee, 
ffiottgh their final element rcspecti\elyf s b and h hair initial element is not 
precisely our usual t and d, hut one of another quality, more palatal. Vver# 
all tl *»e differences of utterance noted by separate charactera, our written 
nlphabut would con^in forty-two signs, instead of the thirty given above. 
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come especially from such mutes as were originally aspirated-— 
that is to say, had an audible bi^ of an h pronounced after 
them, before the following soun^: the way in ifhich they are^ 
often written, as jpA, iJi, ch (Germai^, is a result and evidence 
of this their origin. A v, too, has in many languaj^es taken 
Iho place of aif earlier semivowel vj. Of the transition of 
the spirant th into the sibilanl; s a notable example is offered 
in our substitution—now became universal except in anti¬ 
quated and solemn styles-—of he loves for he loveih : « as 
ending of the third person singular of verbs is rare in 
Chaucer, and quite unknown a little earlier. An s between 
vowels, instead of being turned into its own corresponding 
sonant, z, becomes sometimes the next opener sonant of the 
same series, namely r: this change prevails very extensively 
in many tongues, as the Sanskrit, Latin, Germanic; a familiar 
example of its effect is seen in our ivere^ plural and subjunc¬ 
tive of was^ which has retained the original sibilant, A less 
frequent and regular change puts in place of a letter of one, 
series one belonp^^ng lo the same class but a different series. 

^ Wuis, when the English gave up in pronunciation its palatal 
spirant—still written in so many of our words wdth gh — 
while usually Bim})ly silenced it, prolonging or strengthen¬ 
ing, by way of compensation, the preceding vowel, as in lights 
hough, Jfugh, it sometimes substituted the labial spirant f, as 
in cough, trough; and, in the latter word, a common popular 
error, doubtless going back to the time of first abandonment 
of the propeF gh sound, substitutes the lingual qj)irant, ik, 
pronournffug troths So the Eussians put f for filming 
Theodore into Fedor* Exchanges of the mutes of diflerent 
organs with one * another are not very seldom •met wi^, 
though not so easy to illustrate with English instances: the 
pent pentagon and the quing of quinquennial are Greek and 
Latin versions o^ the same orig^al wor which in our own • 
tonfjfie, moreovor, has become^rc. "We often hea» persons 
wHo have a constitutional or habitual inaptness to pronounce 
an r, and wh^tum it into a w, or an Z; r and /, indeed, 
throughout the history of lan§uage, are the most interchange- 
itble of sounds. Combination of consonants ^eads with ')spe- 
• oial*frequency tho assimilation of the one to the other; 
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our ditto is the Latin dictum^ * said *; we say dis-join^ but d‘^- 
Jkise; in^differenty but im~ff>ssihle; etd-dicty but €m-nuly 
vendy a^-h'i^n, t.c-cedey af-Jtrml ag-gre$Sy aUl'udOy am-mvmiion. 

If the consonants are thus variously liable to pass into one 
another, a" yet hicjhcr degree of mobility belongs to the vowels. 
It is needless to go into particulars upon this •point: the con¬ 
dition of our bwn A^owcl-systein is a sulBci'mt illustration of 
it. The letters », <?, o, u wpre originally devised and in¬ 
tended to re[)rcscnt the vowel-sounds in fuTypregy piqu€y pohy 
and rule, respectively, and they still have those values, con¬ 
stantly or prevailingly, in most of the other languages which 
employ them. But, during the written period of our own 
tongue, the pronunciation of its vow^els has undergone—^partly 
under the influence of eircumstanees which are still clearly 
to be pointed out—very sw^ceping and extensive changes, 
while our words have continued to be spelt nearly as 
forn.erly; and the eonsefjuenee has been a grand dislocation 
of our orthographical system, a divorcement of our written 
from our spoken alphabet. Our writ‘‘.n vowels have from 
three to nine values each, and tliey are Huj)plemented.m ” 3 
by a host of digraphs, ('f equally variable })ronuuciation ; our 
spoken vowels have each from two to twelve written repre¬ 
sentatives. All the inttTnal relations of our sounds are 
turned awry ; what we call “ long ” and “ short ” or i, or «, 
or e, or e, are really no more related to one another as cor¬ 
responding long and short, thaii dog and caty sun and moony 
arc related to one another as corresponding mate and female. 
With our consonants, also, the ease is huJi little bctlor than 
wdth our vowels: our words, as we wrtte them, fire full of 
silent and ambiguous signs of every class, unremoved ruins 
of an overthrown phonetic structure. And our sense of the 
fitness of tilings has become so debauched by our trailing in 
^ the midst of those vicious surroundings, that it seems to us 
natural md proper that the same sound should be written in 
many different ways, the same sign have many diflTcrent sounds; 
the great majority of us seriously believe and soberly main¬ 
tain that a historical is preferable to a phonetic spelling— 
thati is to say; that it is better to write our words as we 
imagine that soieiebody else pronounced them a long 
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since, than as we pronounce them ourselves; and an orthp- 
epical corruption or anomaly, like hyind for Tcind, dance for 
ddnee-i neither for nnther^ is less frowned on by public, 
opinion, and has a better chance L>r adoption into general 
use, than any, the most obvious, improvement of orthography. 

The illustrations of phonetic change whicn we have been 
considering conce»*n, as was ciaimed for tlienl^at the outset, 
only the most frequent and easily explainable phenomena of 
their kind, those which are found to prevail more or less in 
almost every known language. But every language has its 
own peculiar history of phonetic development, its special laws 
of mutation, its caprices and idiosyncrasies, which no amount 
of learning and acutencHs could enable the phenologist to 
foretell, and of which the full explanation c^ten baffles his 
art. His work is historical, not prcscri])tive. He has to 
trace out the changes which have actually taken place in the 
spoken structure of language, and to discover, so far as ho is 
able, their ground, in the physical character and relations 
the sounds concerncv!, in the positions and motions of the 
^a''^’>ulating organs by which those sounds are produced. He 
is thus eimbled to point out, in the great majority of cases, 
how it 4s that a certain sound, in this or that situation, should 
be easily and naturally dro])ped, or converted into such and 
such another sound. But with this, for the most part, he is 
obliged to content himself; his power to explain the motive 
of the change, why it is made in this word and not in that, 
why by this (Community and not by that other, is ve^ limited. 
He canijoi ttdl why sounds are found in the alphabet of one 
tongue which arc unutterable by the speakers of another; 
why combinations which come without difficulty from the 
organs of one peo^jlc are utterly eschewed by its neighbour 
and n^xt of kin ; why, for example, the Sanskrit will tolerate 
no two consonants at the end of a w^ord, the Greek no con¬ 
sonant but », or r, the CLiiiesc none but a nasal, tho Itiilian 
none at ; Vhy the Polynesian will form no syllable which 
does not end w ith a vow^el, or which begins with more than one 
consonant, while the English will bear as many as six or seven 
consonants about a single vowel (as in splints, si>ands,twelf‘ 7#^) ; 
•why'’the accenf in a Latin word has its place always deter¬ 
mined by the quantity of the syllable before, the last, and rests 
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either upon that syllable or the one that precedes it, while fe 
G-ii^ek it may be given to either of the last three syllables, and 
48 oluy partially regulated by* quantity; why, again, the Irish 
and Bohemian lay tho stress of voice invariably upon the first 
syllable of a W 4 ;‘rd, and their near relations, the Welsh and 
Polish, as inv^iably upon the penult; othefs still, like the 
Bu^siau and J^nskrit, submitting it to no restriction of place 
whatever. These, and the thousand other not less striking 
diftereiicos of phonetic structure and custom which might 
readily be pointed out, are national traits, results of differences 
of physical organization so subtile (if they exist at ^ 11 ), of in¬ 
fluences of circumstance so recondite, of choice anu habit so 
arbitrary and capricious, that they will never cease to elude 
the search of the investigator. But ho will not, in his per¬ 
plexity, think of ascribing even the moat obscure and startling 
changes of sound to any other agency than that which brings 
about those (contractions and conversions which are most 
‘ipbYiously a relief to the organs of articulation: it is still the 
speakers of language, and they alone,''who work over and 
elaborate the words they utter, suiting them to their C'*-- 
venience and their caprice. The final reason to which we 
are brought in every case, when historical and physical study 
have done their utmost, i§( but this: it hath pleased tbe com¬ 
munity which used this word to make such an alteration in its 
form; and such and such considerations and analogies show 
the change to be one neither is()lu;ted nor mysterious. 
Except ivf single and exceptional cases, tliere is no such dif¬ 
ference of structure in hum^ui mouths and throats'that any 
human being, of whatever race, may no^ perfectly master the 
.p?ywiuTiciation of sny human language, belonging to whatever 
other race—^(movided only his teaching begin early enough, 
before his organs have acquired by habit special capacities 
“ and incapacities, yhe collective disposition and ability of a 
commuSiity, working itself out Under the guidance of circum¬ 
stances, determines the .phonetic form which, the common 
tongue of the community shall wear. ^ And^’as, in the first 
'essays of any child at speaking, we may note not only natural 
erriJrs and rea^y substitutions of one sound for another, com¬ 
mon to noasdy all children, but also one and another peculiai* 
conversion, which seems the efi'ect of mere whim, explainable 
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notbij:^ but iudividual caprice, so in tbe traditional tran(|- 
mission of language—which is b’\t the same process of tomb¬ 
ing children to speak, carried out upon a larger scale— 
must look for similar cases of arbitrary phonetic transitions. 

So important a part of the history &£ a language are its 
special methods of phonetic change, that, in investigating tho 
relations of any dhilect with its kindred dialects, the first step 
is to determine to what sounds in the latter iti own sounds 
regularly correspond. Thus, on comparing English and 
German, we find that a in the former usually agrees, not 
with a dy but with a /f, in tbe latter; as is shown by dance and 
tanZy day and /oy, deep and tiefy drink and trinky and so on. 
In like manner, the GTemian counterpart of an English ^ is « 
or z: compare foot and fusSy tin and zimiy to grid zUy two and 
zweiy and the like; and a Gorman d answers to our thy as in 
die for the, dein for thmCy bad for hath. What is yet more 
extraordinary is the fact that, if we compare English with the 
older languages of our family—^as with Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit—we discovv ’ the precise converse of this relation: 
e" flerman t is English dy bo English t is Latin d (compare 
two and duo) ; as German d is English thy so English d is 
Greek (compare door and thuroy daughter and thuga^r) ; 
as German s or z is English ty so English th (the lisped letter 
instead of the hissed, the spirant for the sibilant) is Latin, 
Greek, and Sanskrit t (compare three^ and treSy treiSy tri ; 
that and -tudy tOy tad) In short, taking tho series of threu 
dental mutes, surd, aspirate, and sonant, ty thy and dy we find 
that the Germanic languages in general, including the Eng¬ 
lish, have pushed eatli of them forward one step, while the 
High-Gennan dialects, chiefly represented by the literarv 
German, have pushed each of them forward two steps. 
Thus, jn tabiJar form : 


* 2 . 

3. 

J. 

2 , 


t 

th 

d 

t 

th 


E. 

Cr, 


tad (3), 
that (1), 
daa (2). 


Gr. thura, 
E. door^ 
G. 


L. dent~em (1), 
£. tooth (2), 
G. zand* (3). 


* I (rive here the Old High-German forms, as illustrating the change mora 
*dlstuiotlj and fully than the corresponding modem German words. 

7 
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And a similar rule of permutation holds good among toe 
consonants of the two other^ries, the palatal and labial: /p, 
S i jPj pK t-'—the whole, with certain Tariations and ex¬ 
ceptions, of which we do hot need here to take account. Tbi» 
intricate i^iethod^of correspondence without identity is gene¬ 
rally styled, after its discoverer, ‘‘ Grimm’s L^w of Permuta- 
tioif of Consonants ; it is a i'act of prim® consequence in 

the histoiy of*.the group of lai^uages to which ours belongs, 
and, at the same time, one of the most remarkable and diffi¬ 
cult phenomena of its class which the linguistic student finds 
anywhere ofiered him for explanation. Nor has any satis¬ 
factory explanation of it been yet devised; while, neveithelcss, 
w'e have no reason to believe it of a dature essentially dif¬ 
ferent from other mutations of sound, of equally arbitrary 
appearance, though of less complication and less range, 
which the history of language evcryw'hcre exhibits. The 
Anrtenian, for, example, has converted its ancient surd mutes 
^prevailingly into sonants, and its sonants into surds; the 
cockney drops his hiitial ^’s, and /.^pirates his initial 
vowels : neither of these, any more than the permutatioi\ pC 
consonants in the Gennanie languages, is referable to a tend¬ 
ency. toward ease of \itterancc, in any of its ordii3ary‘'mode8 
of action ; yet no sound linguist would think of doubting that 
all the three phenomena arc alike historical in their nature, 
results of the working out of tendencies which existed and 
operated in the minds of those who spiike the several lan¬ 
guages in ,w'hich they have made their appeararice. - 

We'need give but a moment’s attention to another pro¬ 
cess of linguistic change, whereby not letters, parts of words, 
Igrinative feleinents, alone ere lost, but whole words, signs of 
Ideas, disappear from among the stores of expression of a 
language. This, too, is always and everywhere going on. 
Evidence'of it is to be seenjn the obsolete and obsolescent 
material found recorded on almost; every page of our diction¬ 
aries, 4ind still more abundantly in the monuments of oar 
literature, of periods to which our dictionaries do not pre¬ 
tend to go back, among the Ti orks of ^ijhe earliest English 
xvriters; and, a^ove all, in the Anglo-Saxon literature. As 
« * Ir German, (timply the Lauiveraehiebmg, 
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new tWaglit an^ knowledge calls for new words and phrases, 
in order to its expression, so, when old thought and know¬ 
ledge becomes antiquated, is superseded, and loses its cur-'' 
rency, the words and phrases which expressed it, unless con- 
Terted to other purposes, must also go ort of use. It is 
sufficient that any constituent of language come to appear 
to those who hpve been accustomed to use it unnecessary 
and superftuoua, and they cease to employ and transmit it; 
and, as tradition and use are the only means by w'hich the 
life of language*is kept up, it drops out of existence and 
disappears for ever—unless, indeed, it be maintained in arti- 
ticial life by the preservation of records of the dialect in 
which it figured, or its mummy, with due account of its his¬ 
tory and departed worth, be deposited, hibeUed “ obsolete,” 
in a dictionary. In part, things jthemselves pass out of 
notice and remeimbrancc, and their names along with them; 
in part, new expressions arise, win their W"y to popular 
favour, and crowd out their predecessors ; or, of tw'^o or mor'* 
nearly synonymous 'ords, one acquires a special aud exelu- 
s've currency, and a^umes the offi(je of them all; in part, 
too, even valuable iti^ms of expression fall into desuetude, 
from ifo assignable cairae save tlie carelessness or caprice of 
the language-users, and pass away^leaving a felt void behind 
them. Of course, those departments of a vocabulary which 
are liable to most extensive and rapid change by expansion 
aro also most expo sed to loss of their former substance, 
since the groA'th of human knowledge consists no^ merely in 
additiop^dbut also in the supersession and replacement of old 
ideas by new : the technical phraseology of the arts, sciences, 
and handicrafts shows most obsoli te words, as it shows 
now words; yet, in the never-ending adjustment of human 
speech to human circumstances and needs, every^^art is in 
its own degree affected by this kind of cHango, as well as by 
the others. Harely has mi;} cultivated tongue, durirtg a like 
peridd of its Jiistory, given up more of its ancient material 
than did the English during the few centuries which succeed¬ 
ed the Iforman infusion; a large portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon vocabulary was abandoned ; but thi^ was only the 
.natural effect 6f the intrusion of so many*i^oi»inan-!EV©nch 

7 * 
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words, an enrichment beyond all due moq^ure, rendering 
necessary the relinquishment epf some part o*f resources which 
exceeded the ■vi-'ants of the community. If, upon the whole, 
we have j^ained by the Exchange, it has not been without 
some regrbttable^^losses, of the significant as well as of the 
formative elements of expression. 

lihe processes which wo have thus examin<jd and illustrated 
—on the one hand, the production of new w ords and forms 
by the combination of old materials; on tbo other band, the 
wearing down, wearing out, and abandonment of tbo words 
and forms tlius produced, their fusion and mutilation, their 
destruction and oblivion—arc the ni(*anH by which are kept 
up the life and gro^^th of language, so far as concerns its 
external shape (and substance, its seusiblo body; by their 
joint and mutual actioi\, greatly \arving in rate and kind 
among diflerent peoples, at difieront times, and under differ¬ 
ent ciroumsti'r;ces, spoken tongues luivt‘ b(‘en from tlio be- 
.^imung of their history, and are still, everywhere becoming 
other than they were^ Tot they tog(*t]K*h constitute but one 
department of linguistic change; anotlier, affecting the 
tomal content of hmguage, tlio meaning of its words, equally 
demands notice from us. To this mc have not yet distinctly 
directed our attention, altjiough our illustratituis have neces¬ 
sarily set forth, 1(> a certain ovtent, its action and effects, 
along with those <d tbo external modifications which vfe have 
been especially considering. It is a jx ri of linguistic bia- 
tory w'liicb, to say the least, possesses not leas interest and 
imporfiince tlian tlic other. ^ 1 o tra(*e out the (‘hhi'iges of 
signification which a word has undergone is quite as ossen- 
« S' the etymologist’s work as to follow back its 

changes of phonetic forin ; and the former are yet more rich 
in striknig and unexpected developments, more full of in- 
^ struction, than the^,latter: j^jpon them doj^gnd in no small 
measure the historical results wh^'h the slud-ent of language 
aims at establishing. It may even bo claimed ^ftdth a cert^lin 
justice that change and development of moaning constitute 
Iche r©al interior life of language, to which the other pro- 
‘c^Hv.8 only fuifjiish an outward support. In their details, 
indeed, the oute? and inner growth are to a great extent in- 
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dependent of one another; a word may suffer modification 
of form in any degree, even to the loss or mutation of every 
phonetic element it once oontabied, with no appreciable ’ 
alteration of moaning (as in our 1 for Anglo-Saxpn icy eye 
for emje) ; and,s again, it may be used to ’.onvey a totally 
different meaning from that which it formerly boro, while 
still maintaining its old form. Xet, upon the whole, the two 
must correspond, and answer one another’s uses. That 
would ho but an imperfect and awkward language, all whose 
expansion of significant content 'svas made without aid from 
the processos which generate now words and forms; and the 
highest value of external change lies in its facilitation of in¬ 
ternal, in its ofi[i(*o of providing sigus for now ideas, of ex¬ 
panding a vocabulary and grammatical system into a more 
complete adaptediioss to ilieir required uses. But change 
of moaning is a more fundamental and essential part of lin¬ 
guist ic growth than change of form. If, whi’e words grew 
togetlier, became fas(’d, integrated, abbreviaU‘d, their sign^’ 
fication were incapaole of variation, ro phonetic plasticity 
% K/^ild make of huiguago aught but a*stiff dead structure, in- 
cajiable of contiiuiously supplying the wants of a learning 
and reasoning people. If for every distinet conception lan¬ 
guage were compelled to pnivide a distinct term, if every 
new idea or modification of an idea called imfienitivel^ for a 
now word or a modificatiou of an old one, the task of lan¬ 
guage-making would be indefinitely increased in diificulty. 
The case, however, is far olher\^ise. A 'wonderful facility of 
puttin^Mld material to new uses stands ns in stead in deal¬ 
ing with the ill!('Tit as well as the form of our 'words. The 
ideal content of speeidi is even more yielding than is its 
tornal audible substance b) the touch of the moulding and 
shapi\^g mind. In any sentence that may ho chosen, as "WO 
shall find that m't one of the words is uttered in the same 
maiyier as ^^hc^l it was firs, g'^nerated, so we shall also find 
that uot oncdias the same moaning >\hich belonged to it at 
the beginning. Th<^ phonetists claim, with truth, that any 
given articulated sound may, in the history of speech, pass 
over into any^ether; the same may with nqnal tiuth be 
claimed of the ideas signified by words; there can hardly he 
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two 80 disconneoted and unlike that they may not derive 
themselves historically, thr<9|igh a suecession of intermediate 
^ steps, from one another or from the same original. The 
varieties of significant change are as infinite as those of pho¬ 
netic change; ,*and, as in dealing with the latf er, so here 
again, we must limit ourselves^ to pointing out and exempli¬ 
fying the leading principles and more ]s»rominent general 
methods. * . ^ 

The fundamental fact whicli makes words to he of change¬ 
able meaning is the same to which we have already had to 
refer as making them of changeable form : namely, that there 
is no internal and necessary connection between a w'ord and 
the idea designated by it, that no tie save a mental associa* 
tion binds the^^two together. Conventional usage, the mu¬ 
tual undersianding of,speak€;rs and hearers, allots to each 
vocable its significance, and the same authority which makes 
is able to chsmge, and fo change as it will, in whatever way, 
i;»and to whatever extent. The only limit, to the power of 
change is that imposed by the noces^^lty of mutual intelli¬ 
gibility ; no word may*evcr by any one act be so altered! fie Co 
lose its identity as a sign, becoming unrecognizable by those 
who have been accustomed to erajdoy it. Eleemosune is re-’ 
ducible to d*ms, but only through a series of intermediate 
stages, of which the Geiman almosen, the Anglo-Saxon almes, 
and our spelling alms arc representatives; the change of sig¬ 
nificant content which it has at the «^ime time undergone, 
from‘feeing of pity or compassion’ to one oi‘ the practical 
results of such a feeling, is comparatively inconsidfefuble, not 
more than we are in the constant habit'of making at a single 
Kigjjep. Our corresjjondinif word of Latin derivation, charity^ 
while little altered in form from its original, caritcai, ‘ dear¬ 
ness,' has Bufiered a much more distant transfer of significa¬ 
tion. Priest, agair^ from thp Greek preshiiffiws, ‘ an older per- 
sonj’ hlte wandered from its primitive to aboftt equal di^nce 
in form and in meaning; the one departure- taking plane 
under physical inducements, brought about by an impulee, 
to economize physical effort oh the paid of those who had to 
utter the word'; the other accompanying a historical change 
in the character and functions of an official originally ehoaen 
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simply as a persoti of superior age and experience to oversee 
the concerns of a Christian cor'munity. These are but or¬ 
dinary examples of the indefinite mutability oi words, suchar^ 
might be culled out of every sentence which we speak. Let 
UB look at one or two further instances, wh'ch go bac*.k to a 
remoter period in the history of speech, and illustrate more 
fully the normal processes of word-making. 

The word moon^ with which are akin the names for the 
same object in many of the languages connected with our 
own, comes from a root (ma) signifying ‘to measure’, and, 
by its etymology, means ‘the measurer’. It is plainly the 
fact—and one of some interest, as indicating the ways of 
thinking of our remote ancestors—^that the moon was looked 
upon as in a peculiar sense the measurer of time : and, in¬ 
deed, wo know that primitive nations generally have begun 
reckoning time by moons or months before arriving at a 
distinct apprehension of the year, as an equaPy natural and 
more important period. By an exception, the Latin nan>^‘' 
Ivmd (abbreviated fiom luc-m) means ‘the shining one.’ In 
^both these cas^s alike, we have an arbitrary restriction and 
special application to a single object of a term properly bear¬ 
ing a*general sense; and also, an arbitrary selection of a 
single quality in a thing of complex nature to be made a 
ground of designation for the whole thing. In the world of 
created objects there are a great many “measurers”, and a 
great many “shiniig ones”; there are also a groat many 
other qualities belonging to the earth’s satellite, which have 
just a%^od a right as these two to be noticed in her name; 
yet the appellation perfectly answers its purpose; no one, 
for thousands ol years, has inquired, save as a matter 
learned curiosity, what, after aU, the word moon properly 
signi^es; for. us it designates our moon, and we may observe 
and study that luminary to .the end of time without feeling 
that our increi*sed knowlelge furnishes any reasoi.' for our 
<dianging it^name. The words for ‘ sun ’ have nearly the 
same history, generally designating it as ‘the brilliant or 
eliiniug one*, or as ‘the enlivener, quickener, generator'^ 
There are hardly two other objects witlua the ordinary 
» range of hunmn observation more essent^y unique tham 
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tio Bun and the moon, and their titles were, as nearly as is 
possible in language, propcivv names. But such they could 
^not continue ti be. No constituent of langua|;e is the ap¬ 
pellation of an individual existence or act; each designates 
a clae(S; find, e\jpn when circumstances seem to limit the 
class to one member, we are ever on the watch to extend its 
bouiids. The same tendency which, as already pointed out* 
leads the child, when it has learned the words and to 
take the things designated by those words as typos of classes, 
and so—rightly enough in principle, though wrongly as re¬ 
gards the customary’ use of language—to call other men 
papa^ and to call the ceiling slcy^ is always active in us. 
Copernicus having taught us that the sun is the great centre 
of our system, tjhat the earth is not the point about which 
and for which the rest of the universe was created, the 
thought is at once suggested to us that the fixed stars also 
maybe centre^ of systems like our own, and we call them 
^ns. And no sooner does Galileo discover for us the lesser 
orbs which circle ab^ut Jupiter and <Hhcrs of our sister- 
planets, than, without a scruple, or a suspicion that we apc» 
doing anything unusual or illegitimate, we style them moons. 
Bach word, too, has its series of figurative and secondary 
meanings. “ So many suns'', “ so many moons", signify the 
time marked by so many revolutions of the two luminaries 
respectively ; in some languages the word moon itself (as in 
the Greek mm), in others, a derivative l»„'om it (as the Latin 
mensis an^ our month), comes to be the usual name of the 
period'determined by the wax aod wane of our sat®llite— 
and is then transferred to designate those fixed and arbitrary 
subdivisions of the solar yi-ar to which the natural system of 
lunar months has so generally been compelled to give, place. 
By a figure of another kind, we sometimes call by the^Jiame 
. sun one who is conspicuous for brilliancy and influence; 

“ made §jlorious summer by this sun of Tork.'^' By yet an¬ 
other, hut which has now long lost its character as a figure, 
and become plain and homely speech, we put sm. for sutdigM^ 
caying, to walk out of the suk", “ to task in the sv/n", and 
^so c^. In moit’e learned and technical phrase, the Latin 
name of the> n%>n, lunsf or its diminutiye, twnette, is made' 
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. . . . ^ 
tHe designatiott of various objects having a shape roughly re¬ 
sembling some one of the moon’i varying phases. A popular 
superstition connects with those last some of the phenomena ’ 
of insanity, and so the same word lune has to signify also * a 
crazy fit’, while host of derivatives—as lu7 atic, lunacy ; as 
moonstruck^ mooning^ mooner — attest in our common speech 
the influence of the same delusion. 

This elasticity of verbal significance, this indefinite con- 
tractibility and extensibility of the meaning of words, is 
capable of the most varied illustration. Among all the 
various workmen who take rough materials and make them 
supple or smooth, the arbitrary choice of our Germanic 
ancestors, ages ago, designated the worker in metal as the 
one who should be styled the smith. At a miK.*h later period, 
when the convenience of a more developed social condition 
created a demand for surnames, certain individuals of this 
respectable profession took from it the cogiK .ncn of Smith. 
Then, just as the smith had been divorced from its con¬ 
nection Tvith the more general idea of ''tnoolh, and restricted 
, ^ a certain class of smoothers, so now, the name Smith was 
cut loose from the profession, and limited to these particular 
indiviJlials and their belongings. Yet, as su(di, it became 
the nucleus of a new class-extcusirpi, in which the tie of con¬ 
sanguinity was substituted for that of common occupation; 
and, although all smiths are not Smiths, the Smiths are 
now even more nurxcrous than the smiths. Every proper 
name, not less than every common noun, goes back thus to an 
individWhl appellation, having a historical ground, and is 
^ determined in its farther application by Historical circum¬ 
stances. Thus, to take a more uignified example, the 
Caesar was so styled from some fact in his life—the authori¬ 
ties aie at issue from what particular one: whether from his 
unnatural mode of birth (a cjepo mairis utero), or from liis 
coming into thb world with Icng hair (ccesaries), or from his 
slaying a Mauritanian elephant (ccesar in Mauritanian 
speech). His descepdants then inherited from him the same 
name, without having to' show the same reason for it; antt,; 
the preeminent greatness and power of onp among «licin 
• inade it a part of the permanent title of him who rulou the 
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^man state, of wbaterer race he might be; while from.Jiere 
it not only jjassed to the •emperor (haiser) of G-ormany, 
■'‘Whose throne pretends to be the modem representative of 
that of ]l^iirie, but also to the autocrat (czar^ of distant and 
barbarous Kussifj—thus becoming the equivalent of ‘emperor’ 
in two of the most important languages of modern Burope* 
I'hose examples are of themselves sufficient to place before 
our eyes tbe most important features in the history of fiigni* 
ficant change of words, the principal processes by which-^ 
even apart from eomhiiiation or phonetic change, but yet 
more effectively in connection with these—the existing 
vocabulary of a language is adfiptahle to the growing know¬ 
ledge and varying needs of those who use it. We see that, 
in finding a name by which to designate a new conception, 
wc may either pitch upon some one of tlie latter’s attributes, 
inherent or accidental, and denominate it from that, limiting 
and specializpig for its use an attributive term of a more 
general meaning; or, on the other hand, \j*e may connect it 
by a tie of correspowdencc or analogy ^ith some other con¬ 
ception already named, and extend so as to include it thr, 
sphere of application of the other’s designation; wlrilo, in 
either case, w e may improve or modify to 4any extent bur ap¬ 
prehension of the ohjec’h conceived of, both stnpping it of 
qualities with which wo had once invested it and attributing 
to it others, and may tlms pave the way to the establishment 
of new relations between it and ether ol^^jects, which shall be¬ 
come ^fruitful of further changes in our nomen^turc. These 
two, in fact—tbe restriction? and specialization df«general 
terms, and the extension and gcneralizdltion of special terms 
T-^are the two grand divisfons under which may be arranged 
all the infinite varieties of the process of namus-giving. 
Some of these varieties and their effects, however, it jviU be 
desirable for us to examine #nd illustrate i^ore^fully, before 
going 5h to (insider fartbci* tile general ^naracter of the 
process. We will not attempt in our illustrations a strictly 
^systematic method, but will ta|^e somet^iing of the same free¬ 
dom ‘which linguistic usage assumes in dealing with the 
material of speech. 

It is obvious'how vastly the resources of a language for 
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the^fxpressioE of thouglit are increased by attribution to t^e 
aam^ word of different meaningL. Not only docs a term ex¬ 
change one well-defined meaning for another, but it acquiree^ 
new uses while yet retaining those it formerly possessed. 
For example, howd appears to be originalb connected with 
hroadj and to designate etymologically that form of timber 
which is especially characterized by breadth rather than 
thickness. Here we have th3 customary and noimal gene¬ 
sis of the name of a specific thing, by restriction of a general 
term expressing one of its attributes. Then follow yet other 
individualizations and transfers. The word is applied to de¬ 
signate a table: on the one hand, the table upon which our 
food is spread, and we sit around the festive hoard; whence, 
‘tlien, a metaphor makes it mean provision o.’- entertainment; 
and we seek bed and hoards or work for our hoard: on the 
other hand, the table about which a body of men sit for the 
transaction of business, and so, by another Lictaphor, those 
who sit about it a constituted body of trustees or commis¬ 
sioners, the Board of Trade, or of Comr .erce,or of Admiralty. 
^Again, it is specifically used to denote the plank covering of 
a vessel, and generates in this sense a new group of phrases, 
like aboard and overboard. The paper-maker, too, has his tech- i 
nical uses for the term; to him it signifies the stiffest and / 
thickest, the most board-like, of his fabrics. (Latin 

j?onfum, from ^ono, * 1 place ’) means by derivation nothing 
more than * put, pla. ed, stationed ’; all its varied and diverse 
senses—so diverse that we can not only say “ as in.movahle as 
a *^,l>ut also “to travel ^cv^-haste ”—we developed out 
of this, along with the historical growth of human institu¬ 
tions. The establishment of a series of stations, ^osfSf ^ . 
the trusty and rapid transmission of passengers and mails 
alon^ a road, leads finally to the familiar use of such terms 
as p 08 t^ebt*ahy p^st-ma^ter^ sooA postage. What a , cluster of 
deriyed uses is gathered aooat the word heady as iijusiratod 
in the phrases thc'^c^rd of a pin, r head of cabbage, the head 
of a bed, the head of a household or of a sect, the head of a 
river, the heads of a discourse, a head of hair, so many head\ 
of sheep,, of on^e’s own heady to come to a heaify to make head! 

' Half the whole iist of figures of rhetoric are exemplified in 
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tie history of ^this one word. In court, the secondary signi¬ 
fications have almost efiacediithe primitive, and, to be clear, 
kWe say rather the court-yard than the court of a castle \ bnt 
a noblem^ of the court, a case in court, the court instructs 
the jury, TO pa)| ; and the derivative words courtly, 
courteous, a courtesy, courtship, courtier, courtesan, all coming 
froifi one of the siiecific applications of court, tell us of the 
manners of those who walk in kings’ houses. 

iSot seldom, the proper meaning of a word is altogether 
lost, and it divcrg(‘8 into others so unlike that the common 
apprehension is unable to connect them by any tie. JBecome 
contains come, but not to he, although we may often render it 
by ‘ come to be Jin be is th(^ same with that of befall, beset, 
bem(yt?i,fi prefix*giving a transitive meaning to an intransitive 
verb : to become is originally ‘ to come upon, to come by, to 
obtaiii, to got The trailsfer of meaning, fi'om * obtain ’ to 

corfie to be a somewhat peculiar one ; but that it is 

natural enough is shown by the iact that w^ have gone on to 
treat in the same w{<^ the equivalent v6rb to yet, saying he 
yets tired for he becomes tired, and so on. From the same^ 
primitive sense of ^ come upon ’, we have taken a step in 
another direction to ‘ sit well upon, be adapted to, suit ’, as 
when we say “ such» coudpet does not become one in high 
station . To trace the rclatk)n between these two meanings 
of become is out of the power of most of those who use them ; 
even the dictionaries enter tlienxcs tw'o Viparate words. Not 
much less ^iificult is the connection of hind, ‘well-disposed, 
.friendly , with hind, ‘ a soi't pf species ’ j or of liJce,*^ to he 
fond of’, with M’/?, ‘resembling’—althdhgh both are but a 
Jerking dbt, in the mintftj of the language-makers, of the 
fought “ a felloxv-fceling makes us wondrous kind ” : the 
idea of kindred or resemblance leading naturally to tiiat of 
cousideration and afection. ^ So, once more,fhow/rtlo«</, ‘ the 
sixtieth^f a minute ’, and secan^m ordinal two, coiq^e to 
be the same word, woul^ be a puzzle for most Fn*glish 
speakers ; the &ict that seconds constitute the second order in 
the sexagesimal subdivision of Ihe hour and of the degijee 
being by no m^ans a conspicuous one; and the act which 
stamped thigsparjficular sccopd order of division with the name ‘ 
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second being; not less arbitrary than that whjch applied tl& 
same term—coming, as it does, from sequor^ ‘il follow’, and 
so signifying only ‘ the one next following ’—to dtisignate the * 
ordinal which succeeded the first, rather than any other of 
the series. 

But it is needless to multiply illustrations of this point; 
every one knows that it is the usual and normal charaetet of 
a word to bear a variety, more or less considcrpblc, of mean¬ 
ings and applications, which often diverge so widely, and are 
connected so loosely, that the lexicographer’s art is severely 
taxed to trace out the tie that runs through them, and exhibit 
them in their natural order of development. Hardly a term 
that w'e employ is not partially ambiguous, covering, not a 
point, but a somewhat extended and irregular territory of 
significance ; so that, in understandipg what is said to us, 
have to select, under the guidance of the context, or gehoi’al 
requirement of the sense, the particular mea? ing intended. 
To repeat a simile already once made use of, each word is, 
as it were, a stroke of the pencil in ar outline sketch ; the 
(Igisemhle is necessary, to the correct interpretation of each. 
*The art of clear speaking or ^writing consists in so making up 
the pi(ffcure that the right meaning is surely suggested for 
each part, and directly suggested, without requiring any 
conscious process of deliberation and choice. The general 
ambiguity of speech is contended against and sought to be 
overcome in the tech deal vocabulary of every art and science: 
in chemistry, for instance, in mineralogy, in botany, by the 
observa^dn of miuor differences, even hack to the ultimate 
atomic constitution of things, and by the multiplication and 
nice distinction of terms, the classes under which comme*, 
speech groups together the objects of common life are broken 
up, ai^ Vach substance and quality is noted by a name which 
designateS^it, an'^ it alone. Mental philr sophy attempts the 
same thing wiiu regard to Ih© processes and cognitioris of the 
mind; but since, in matters of subjective apprehension, it is im¬ 
practicable to bring the moaning of words to a definite, and 
unmistakable test, the difiicuHy of distinctly denominating 
one’s ideas, of defining terms, amounts to an iippossibility: no 
•two schools of metaphysics, no two teachers 'even, agree pro- 
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ci.^ely in their, phraseology; nor can any one’s doctrine upon 
recondite poihts be -fully understood save by those who have 
studied longest and most thoroughly the entirety of his sys¬ 
tem—nor always even by them. 

As the 'signi^ant changes of language thus bring the same 
word to the office of designating things widely difieront, so 
they also bring different words lo the office pf designating the 
same or ncarjy the same thin^i;. Thus the resources of ex¬ 
pression are enriched in another way, by the production of 
synonyms, names ])artly accordant, partly otherwise, dis¬ 
tinguishing different shades and aspects of the same gener¬ 
al iilca. 1 will refer to but a single instance. The feeling of 
shriuking anticipation oF imminent danger, in its most gener¬ 
al maiiifeslation, is called fear: hut for various degrees and 
mainfestations of fear w e have also the nmies fright^ terror^ 
dread^ alarm^ apprehensionypantc^ tremor^ timidity ffearfuiness^ 
and 'perhaps cHiers. • hlach of these has its own relations and 
associations ; there is hardly a case where apy one of them is 
employed that one or other of the rest might not he put in 
its place; and yet, tlicre arc also bitua^tions where only on^' 
of them is the best term to use—though the soleetiou can 
only bo made, or ajiprociated when made, by those who are 
nicest in their trt*atiiient of language, and though no one who 
does not possess unusu.il acuteness and critical judgment can 
duly describe and illustrate the special significance of each 
term. We arc not to suppose, how eve a, that our synonymy 
covers^all fho distinctions, in tliis or in any other case, that 
might be drawn, and drawn^ advantageously. Oif l^jarnlng 
another language, wo may find in its‘vocabulary a richer 
^j^pre of expressions foi* tlie varieties of this emotion, or a 
notation of certain forms of it which w^e do not heed. 
Hardly any word in one tongue precisely fills the domain 
appropriated to the^^w'ord mgst nearly corrorponiJ^jg with it 
in another, so that the former* nftty be invarfhbly translated 
by the latter. The same, territory of 8ignifica<ice is difl'er- 
cntly parcelled out in different^ tongue^ among the designa¬ 
tions which occupy it; nor is it over completely covered by 
theui all. Tho varying shades of fear are practically in¬ 
finite, depending on differences of constitutional improBsi-^ 
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bility to such a feeliDg, on differences of character and hahit 
which would make it lead to different action Hence the , 
impossibility that*one should ever apprehend with absolute 
truth what another, even with the nicest use of language, 
endeavours to communicate to him. This incsoacity of speech 
to reveal all that the miud contains meets us at every point. 
The soul of each pian is a mystery which no other man ban 
fathom: the most perfect system of signs, the most richly 
developed language, leads only to a partial comprehension, 
a mutual intelligence whose degree of completeness de¬ 
pends upon the nature of the subject treated, and the ac¬ 
quaintance of the hearer with the mental and moral character 
of the speaker. 

It not infrequently happens that a variation of phonetic 
form comes in to aid the variation of significant content of 
a word. That minute portion of time of w'hich sixty make 
an hour we call minute {min-ii'). Of and off .re but differ¬ 
ent English forms of the same Anglo-Saxon word, the latter 
retaining the full significance of the an'^ient preposition, the 
former having acquired a greatly attenuated and extended 
'sense. Can is a variety of hen^ ‘to know,’ and means 
etymolbgically ‘ to know how; ’ the language-makers had 
observed that “ knowledge is power ” long before it occurred 
to Lord Bacon to make the remark. Worked and wrought^ 
owfMidy owedf and ought, are identical in all their constituent 
elements, however d’Terentiy understood and employed by 
us. A yet more notable diversity, both of form md mean¬ 
ing, has«T)&cn established between also and as. Oentle, gen¬ 
teel, and gentile all go back to the Latin gentilis, which 
means simply ‘ pertaining to a gens or race.’ So with lega^, 
loyal, and leal, so fragile and frail, with secure and^wr^ 

—of the former come more directly from the Latin, 

the othert^e corrupted hVench forms. So, too, with 
manoeuvre ana manure, coti>8 and corpse, think ana thank, 
auffalhoat of^other words which might readily be adduced. 

Ainoqg the examples already given, not a few have iilus-* 
trated the tiransfer of a word from a physical to a spiritual 
significance* This method of change is one/of such pro- 
tainent importance in the development of language that it 
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r^mres at o\xf hands a more special treatment. By it baa 
.been generatefl the whole body of our intellectual, moral, 
Hiand abstract Vocabulary; every word and*phrase of which 
, this is composed, if we are able to trace its history back to 
the beginning, V can be shown to have* signified originally 
something concrete and apprehensible by the senses: its 
present use is the result of a figurative transfer, founded 
on the recognition of an analogy between a physical and a 
mental act or product. Let us look, for example, at a few 
of the terms which we have just been using. Abstract is 
‘drawn oil’, dragged away;’ concrete is ‘grown together, 
compacted,’ into something substantial, as w e say ; that is, 
something that ‘ stands beneath,’ constitutes a foundation. 
^irit is ‘ brea/h.’ Intellect comes from a verb signifying 
‘to gather or select among, to choose between.’ Apprehend 
signifies literally ‘ to lay hold of,’ and we still use it in that 
sense, as wher we say that the officer apprehends the felon; 
but we much more often apply it to the laying bold, the 
seizing or catching, of something set before our minds to bo 
received; and we even speak of an apprehended calamity, 
as if our anticipations reached out and laid hold upon that 
which has not yet come, and may never come, upon us. 
Sympathy is good Greek for ‘ companionship in suffering; * 
but if wre say that twro wounded men on neighbouring pallets 
sympathize, we refer, not to their physical distress, but to 
that unselfish emotional pain with whitih every noble heart, 
forge^tingtf'sd far its own griefs, is touched at the sight of 
another’s. To possess is ‘ to,, sit by, to beset ’ (like idie Ger¬ 
man equivalent, besitzen). When we ebiploy the phrase “ I 
Topose to discuss an important subject,” of what a medley 
of metaphors should we be guilty, if we had not forgotten 
the etymological meaning of the terms wo use! propose 
is * to set in front ’«>of us ; tp discuss is ‘ to ahakg io pieces ; * 
a subjeH is a thing ‘ thrown und^,’ something brought under 
Our notice; important means ‘ carrying witkiu ’-~tbat is, 
having a content, not empty valueless. 

Th^s subject admits of easiest and most abundant illustra¬ 
tion’from the j^atin side of our language, because so large a 
share of ouif abstract phraseology comes to us from Latiif 
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sources; yet our*Germamc words are full of the same kind 
of moaning. One of our coianionest into voetual terras, , 
t/ndersfandf is also one presenting an exceptionally bold and 
difficult figure; as if to ‘ stand beneath * (or perha’^s, accord¬ 
ing to the older meaning of unJei\ to ‘ str.iid in the mid‘^t 
of’) a thing were to take such a position of advantage \\ith 
regard to it that it could not help disclosing to us its sccrctfe. 
Forget is the opposite of get, and means to ‘ fail to get,’ or, 
having gotten, to lose again from possession. In this latter 
sense the language seizes upon it, but arbitrarily restricts its 
application to a mental possession, and makes the compound 
signify ‘ to lose from memory ’ only. I get iny lesson, and 
forget it again ; but the fortune J liad once gotten J ha^e by 
no means forgotten, ulicn an unlucky ^entuVe has made it 
slip from my hands. Forgive has had a somewhat similar 
history. It signifies primarily to ‘gi\o up.’ J forgive a 
debt (iu phrase now^ antiquated) when I magnanimously 
yield it up to him by wdiom it is due, waiving my claim 
against him on account of it: I forgue an olTence w^hen in 
, iike manner T A'oluntarily release tho offender from obliga¬ 
tion to make amends, from liability to penalty, for it. Jt is 
only by what was originally a blunder of construction that 
we now talk oiforgiving tho oflei*der, as well as the offence 
—a blunder like that w Inch we have made in the treatment 
of more than one other word : for instance, \i\ please and like; 
we said “ if ypu pZctoAr,” “ if you i. e. ‘if it please you,’ 
‘if it l\^e you,’ until we forgot that the you was object of 
the used impersonally, and, apprehending it as subject, 
began to say also “if 1 please,” “ if they like;” and again, 
in reproach, wdiich means strictly to ‘ approach again,’ to 
bring yin anew before a person w^hat he w'ould fain forget, 
and, its etymology w^aa forgotten, took for direct object 
the oflbnct, ^nd.^or indirect the offendei ; as, “ I reproached 
friend his fault.” Befall is ‘fall upon;’ but, if 
some unlucl^ person is crushed under the ruins of hia 
dwelling, we speak,^lot of t\e house, but only of the acci¬ 
dent, as having befallen him. Bight is ‘straight, direct;* 
wrong is ‘ wrung, twisted; ’ qveer is * crosswise ’—and so on, 
‘through the whole list of words of the same kind. 
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There is a Ifirge and important class of words, the history * 
of whose (lev^opment of nCcaning illustrates, not so much 
an elimiimiion of the physical element, a transfer from a 
sensible tr an intellectual use, as aii elfacement of signili-^ 
cance, a fadiiig-o-ul of distinctive colour, a withdrawal of sub¬ 
stantiality, a reduction to the expression of relation rather 
than of quality. Take as an instance the prepositidn qfy 
already referred to as ha\ing been, not long since, undis* 
tiiiguished from off*, in either form or meaning. Off Still 
retains ils distinct physical sense, of removal in place; it 
means ‘from, away from, forth from;’ in of^ we have 
attenuated this original idea of removal, procedure, derivation, 
into the most general and iudetimto one of possession, 
apj/ci/tenance, connection: we say the top ^thc mountain, 
thougli the former is not iffy but on, the latter; we say the 
fathpr of the hoy, as well as the sou of the man; we say a 
sword ^steel, pride of birth, the tiuiC of Moses, the city of 
Athens, and so on. Vor, from fore, ‘ in front of,’ has 
passed through a process (doscly similar. AUo (A.-S. eah 
swd) was made up o^all and^o, and meant ‘ altogether thus, id 
just that way, in like wise;’ now, like the abbreviatejil form” 
of the last expression, likewise, it simply adds a circumstance 
coordinate with one already mentioned; it is hardly more 
than a particle of connection. As, as was pointed out 
above, is a mutilated form of the same word, with its demon- 
strative meaning usually converted into a relative : the act 
of apprehension which, in a phrase like he is as gopd as he 
is great ” (that is, ‘ he is in that degre^ or manner good in 
which degree he is great’)^ attributes a denionstratix o sense 
10 the former as, and a relative to the latter, is not less arbi¬ 
trary than the one which attributes, in m^^o, the 

merrier” (that is, ‘in what degree more, in tlj*"!; uegre© 
merriei; ’), a relative sense vO the former a demon¬ 

strative to the latter. All those* relative words which b’nd 
the parts of a sentence" together into an organic whole, 
instead of leaving it a congeries of indtpendent clauses, are 
of li^e origin, coming by a gradual change of meaning from 
words origin^aliy demonstrative or interrogative. “I knew 
that he was ill ” is but an altered form of “ he was ill; I 
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know that/* or I knew that thing : viz. he was ill“ wo 

saw the man who did it ” represents “ ivho oid it ¥ we saw ’ 
tjie man,” or “we saw the man [of whom the inquiry is 
made] fvho did it P ’* Than is historically tho same yord as 
then : “ he is mightier than I ” was once “ he is mightier, 
then {that is, next after hin.) I.” Or is a contracted form 
of other. The primary meaning of and is ^against;’ the 
sini^lcT form of the latter, again, has made at least par¬ 
tially tho same, transition to a connective. Our articles are 
of quite modem development; an or a is tho numeral one; 
the is tho demonstrative that. Wo saw sometime since how 
head has come to stand for ‘ individualthe butcher talks 
of “twenty head of sheep,” as if that parj of tho animal 
■W'cre not the least valuable from hiv«? point of view. iland 
is similarly applied: “llio head-ca'rpeiiler and his twenty 
hands/* if it do not describe one Briareau individual, ought 
at least to designate only eleven persons; but in our usage it 
denotes twenty-one. Even the peculiarly corporal word lody 
Jias been spiritualized, in somchodg, anghodg, “ if a hodg meet 
a hodtj/* and so on : to say “ nobody n as present ” is equi¬ 
valent* to saying “not a soul was there,” and would be true, 
however many corpses, or beasts, or bodies metallic, fluid, 
or ai*riform, might have been within cognizance. The verb 
grow signifies properly, ‘ to increase, to change from smaller 
to larger,* but \v e of^ en use it in the simple sense of gradual 
change, of ‘ becoming,’ and say io grow thin or small, to grow 
tired. jj^By a farther extension of the same process, the verb 
which in our whole family of languages originally meant *to 
grow’ (Sansk, hhH, Otreakphuo) 1 as in many of them passed 
through the idea of ‘ becoming ’ to that of * being * simply: 
tho fni, our he, been, are its descendants. Indeed, our 
substann've verb io he, the most bodiless and colourless of all 
our words, ih^ mere copy^a between subject and predicate, 
js incfde'up qf tho relics of several verbs which once had a 
distinct physical significance: he and been, as just noticed, 
contained the idea of * growing; * atn, art, is, and arc, thao 
of ‘ sitting was and were, that of ‘ dwveiling, abiding.’ 

» *1 connect, nanTely, the root aa with tis, * sittinj?,* as ^cin^ most probably 

a different form of the same orijdnal. Others conjecture the primitive sigai- 
fioation to have been that of ‘ brea.hing.* 
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Tlie oorrehpoii^’iiig vorb in modern French is partly filled up 
(vtrff e/ais, tie, from the Latin siare, * to stand.* 

Not only are certain Avords thus stripped by the users and 
' makers of laiigiin^e of the substantial meaning with which 
they once were liuested, but plirasesare also/ormed, of two 
or more words, and applied to u^es widely remote from those 
which their constituents inoiH* generally and propci*ly sub¬ 
serve. An event, we say, taJim placc^ or comes to pass a 
young man fitrus out ill; his foil)l(‘s are tellingly hit ojf*, or 
talen off; though the) had seriously out, they made up 
their quarrel, and a good understanding A\as hrovght about 
betw'oen them ; \\\vy (/arte up further attempts ; at every now 
turn, he was headid ojr ; I was^u^Z up to it, hut wocfully 
put%p07i,ixi\(\. shall put vp u'lth such Irealmenl no longer; 
don’t taJee on so, my good fellow—and so on mdefinitely. 
Phraiics such as these are abundant in every part of language, 
and are of every kind and degree of romo\al from literalness, 
in some, a moment’s reflection points out the figure or the 
implication which has led the way to their establishment in 
current use; in othems, the transfer has been so distant,and 
some of its steps so bold or so obscure, that even a careful 
investigation fails fully to show' us how”^ it has been accom¬ 
plished. In jdirases, as is well known, consists no small 
part of Ibo idiom of a language ; use detcTinineH, not merely 
the significance which each A^ord shall hpar, but how it shall 
be combined with other words, in order to soiKcthing more 
than iiftelligibility—to exjircbsiveii^'ss, to force, to i elegance 
of style. «• 

All word-making by combination, as illustrated in the last 
™"lecture, is closely analogous with phrase-making: it is but 
the external and formal unification of elements which usage 
c has already made on^e in idea. The stjiarate and d ^tinctive 
meaning of the tw'o w^ords in tpkQt 2 >^aee is as^^wholly ignored 
by us who usq the expression as is tliat of the tjT'S' in break- 
fasti that w'e may allow ourselves to say he breakfasted^ but 
not 2 *. takeplaced^ is only an accident'; it has no deeper 
groind than tje arbitrariness of conventional usage. To 
hit qjfm as one idea as doff (from do off)^ to take on as , 

don (from do e?4), although we are not likely ever to fuse the 
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two former into single words, like the two latter. It is 
clear that, as formerly claime I, the 8ignifi< uit content of 
words is more plastic than their external form: while our 
language has nearly lost the habit, and so the “ newer,as 
we call it, of making new yocables out of independent ele¬ 
ments, it is still able to combine and integrate tlie meanings 
of such elements, to np small extent. 

But again, all fonn-making inidudes as an essential part 
sotftethiiig of the same attenuation of meaning of tin* forma¬ 
tive element, the same withdrawal of its distinctive sub¬ 
stantial significance and substitution of one which is rela¬ 
tional and formal, which we have been illustrating in the 
history of indepoudeiit words. Tlie /// of godhj^ homely^ 
lively, and so on, no longer means ‘like,’' still le^*’ does 
that of fully, mostly, etc*. In the ship of lordship, the inde¬ 
pendent word shape is no more to bo recognized by,iis sig¬ 
nificance than by its form. Even the fid of healtlful and 
cheerful has b'^en weakened in intent from ‘fuU of* to 
* possessed of, characterized by,’ But there 9,re oxher 
•phrases which exhibit a closer resemblance and more in¬ 
timate connection with form-making than any hitherto cited. 
The S of hved, as we have already seen, is by origin the 
imperfect did; I loved means etymologically ‘1 did or per¬ 
formed a loving ; ’ the d has been converted from an inde¬ 
pendent word into a formative element, indicative of past 
action, by being compounded with love, and then, in the 
relati(;jn which it sustained toward that word, losing its dis- 
tinctife three and meaning, and assuming the value of a 
temporal modification merely. With the form J loved, now, 
the phrase I did love is virtually equivalent: it contains the 
samq elements, and they have the same logical value; the 
did ^s^hero for no other purpose than the d, its hereditary 
represenVtive, and is in idev, not loss than the latter, a 
fprirsiiyo element; it impresses a modification of temporal 
form upon “the word with w hich it is connected, and has no 
other office. That,it still maintains its grammaticU standing 
as a separate word constitutes only a formal, not an essential, 
distinction between the two equivalent expressions. 8o also 
with the verb have, by the aid of which we*form other of 
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oui paiKt tensM, and of TX'hich the primitive significance is 
‘possession.* is easy t<f seo how “I have my arms 
‘ fltretciied out ” might pass into “ I have stretched out my 
. arms/* or how, in such phrases as “ ho has put on his coat,” 
“we have eaten our breakfast,” “they have finished their 
work,” a declaration of possession of the objdct in the oon- 
ditioii denoted by the participle should come to be accepted 
as sufficiently e\preasing the completed act of putting it 
into that condition; the present possession, in fact, implies 
the past action, and, if our use of have "w ere limited to the 
cases in which such an implication uas apparent, the ex¬ 
pressions in A\hich we used it 'would be phrases only. Wlien, 
however, we evteiid the impiiculion of past action to every 
varietv of case- -as in “ I have discharged my servant,” “ he 
has lost his breakfast,” “ Ave have evposc’d their errors,” 
where there is no idea of possession for it to grow out of; 
or with neuter verbs, “ j ou have been in error,*’ “ he has 
come from London,” “they have gone aA\ay,*J where there is 
eAOn no object for the. have to govern, where condition, and 
not action, is expressed, aed you are boon,” “ ho is come,” 
“they are gone” would be theoreti'.dly more correct (as 
they are alone proper in Gen3ian)—then we have converted 
have from an independent^ part of speech into a purely 
formative clement. Tlie same word, by a usage not less 
bold and pregnRut, though of less frequent occurrence, we 
make to signify causation of action, as in the^phrases “1 
will ha^ie him w'cll whipped for his impertinence,” “he has 
his servant wake him every morning.’* And, yet once more, 
we turn it into a sign of future action, ■with further im¬ 
plication o^ necessity, as in"“I have to go to him directly.” 
As is well known, the modern European languages 'which 
are descended from the Latin have formed their ''simple 
^futures hy means of this phr(»so, eliiuinatingi^rom it* the im- 
plicatioii’of necessity: the Frmnifa faimerai' *1 sliall Jove,* 
for instance,is by origin aimer ai^ \.e, j'ai h ‘I hav^ 

to love.* ‘Nor is our own “I lovp” of different bis- 
tdry, fi5r I shall means properly ‘ I owe, am under obliga¬ 
tion;'^ and of “he will love,” although we now so 

commonly eidpljy it as the mere sign of futurity, conveys 
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the idea of * wish, intent, determiiisition.’ Tho AngV>-Saxon. 
had np future tense, but habitually employed its present in 
the Sense of both present and future; we have struck out, 
in our modem usage, a peculiarly rich synonymy of ex- 
j)ression8 for future action; there are the t vo already men¬ 
tioned, I will go, and I shall go, each of w'hich is capable of 
use as simple future, or w'jtn a modal implication; furclier, 
1 have to go, with the nearly equivalent 1 an> to go; I am 
going to go (to which the French adds the closely correlative 
expression “ 1 am coming from going,” je viens dialler, that 
is, ‘ J have just gone’) ; I am on the j^oint of going, and 3 
am about to go—with which is nearly allied the lliberiiicism, 
I am after going, for ‘ 1 have gone.’ These phrases will 
illustrate th(‘ case with which are found, in Mie resoiir^'es of 
a rich and flexible language, meaps of denoting a given 
relation, the variety in which they may be produced, and 
the arhitrarinesH with which ciTtain ones a.e selected for 
most frequent and familiar employment. 

An iu8tan(‘e of a purely formal w^rd of a diflerent cha- 
iracter is furnished us in the preposition to as “ sign of the 
inlinitive.” The infliiitive is originally and pro]>erly the 
verbaf noun, and, as a noun, should be governed by any 
preposition which the sense may squire. The present usage 
of out* language, liowcw er, forbids this freedom of construction, 
and assigns to the infinitivo to as its almost constant accom¬ 
paniment; At first, the to w'as only employed w'here it had 
its primer significance, as in 2 )hrases like “ 3 am here fehelp 
him,” chat is, ‘ in order to the helping him,’ “ lawful for him 
to eat,” that is, ‘ to the eating; ’ * now, no regard whatever 
is had to this consideration, and, to the aj) 2 >i’t.'hensioii of 
every speaker of English, to is as arbitrary and iion-signifl- 
canti'^^gn of this form of the verb as is the ending eti of 
the German or re of the Latin ed^re. 

ypt jonother class of wordtt having the grammatictil status 
gi' independent members of the sentence, but the logical 

• ‘III Anglo-Saxon, him alyfede to etmne^ ‘allowed him unto eatinj,,* 
the Anglo-Saxon putting the infinitive after to into a distinct dativ coar, 
but leaving it uiunfiaotod when the object of a verbj; ae in hi (myunmn 
etaeti ‘they began eatiug.' . “ 
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vtlme 6^ fominHvo elemenis, is exemplified in the prep98itioa 
of, ai|»alreadyWoticed. The of m “a crown of i^oM ** is 
'equivalent to the adjective sufiix en in “a golden crown;** 
that in “lihe son of the king ” to the genitire ending s in 
“the king’« son>i’ 

We have paid the more att^^ntion to this kind of words, 
because of their importance in the history of language. 
Such shadowy*” and half-formal parts of speech as an and the, 
such quasi formative elements as do and have, as to^ and of, are 
products of the development of language which by their 
prevalence mark a divstincttendency, knowm as the “analyti¬ 
cal,” and characteristic, in a greater or loss degree, of many 
of the modern tongues ivitli which ours is related. AVe 
shnil have to take it into further account in connection wdth 
another department of eur subject (see lecture seventh). 

Lot us now' look at a single example going to show to 
what a rich variety the processes of development ofuncaning 
may lead among the derivatives of a single verb. JPovo, in 
Latin, signifies ‘ put,’ ^or ‘ place,’ but we might well spend an 
hour in tracing out all the store of ideas which it has been 
made in our language the means of designating. Spme of 
its uses we have inherited from the Latin ; others w’cre 
fitruck out during the later period of the French; yet others 
have grown up on Euglisli soil; and w*e are even now far 
from having exhausled its capabilifics of expression. Erom 
the uncompounded root come pose, ^ poh^r, position, with its 
many ((iappKeatioiJS, post, with its still more variq^s and 
special uses, posture, y>osjVirc,*and so forth. Then, a’fe com*- 
bined. wdth prefixes, for the most part significant merely of 
place and direction, it gives us an apposite remark; apposi¬ 
tion of nouns; component parts; composure of mind; p great 
composer; compositions and declamations; a cow^o^«Vfy4tick; 
ctmpost-hovi.^^ ; compound interest; to comp6\ind a felony; a 
dfponeiik, verb; the deponent sRitli; a deposed Wo^'^-dspotsi- 
tions from ijv’ater; a school-book depository; removal of th» 
deposits; a railway depot; an eaponent cf democratic princi¬ 
ples; to expose a fraud; exposed to attack; clear expositim 
of a hard texti^.a lawn with southern exposure; an impomny 
figure; customs; miserable coni^ecrated 
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by of hands; to impound stray cattle^ fm imposing- 

Btone';%lf his disposable forces ; disposed to sleo^ ; an ammblo 
disposition; the prima donna is indisposed; troops disposed 
in three lines; (iod disposes; a worthy opponent; .!he house 
oppos^e; membjel* of the opposition; divine interposition; he 
proposed to her; fifth proposiHon^ first book ; propounded iov 
admission; locked in sweet repose; to repose confidence; 
wbat do you purpose? he did it on purpose; an effect sup- 
poses a caufe; at least, T suppose so; a supposititious heir; 
and BO on. Hero is but a selection from amon" the multi¬ 
tude of expressions for heterogeneous conceptions which 
have grown out of the sign for the simple idea of ‘ putting ’ 
or ‘placing;’ but, though a striking, they are not an ex¬ 
ceptional instance of the manner in which linguistic 
deals with all the material of language. As new experiences 
are met with, new deductions drawn, new opinions formed, 
new mental combinations made, new products brought forth, 
new existences discovered, language finds’ no difficulty in 
enlarging itself to represent them. The material which lies 
► lUost conveniently at hand, even if it be not very near, is 
seixed.and applied to the purpose: that which was general 
is individualized ; that which was individual is generalized; 
the concrete becomes the abstra(ft; every variety of meta¬ 
phor, of elliptical and pregnant expression, is resorted to, and, 
Jiowever bold and even startling at first, sinks by degrees to 
'‘the level of ojdinary*prosaic appellation; and delicate shades 
of meaciiqg are distinguished by the gradual scparalion of 
words at first .equivalent. The multi])licity of these changes, 
and the variety of their results, our examples have been 
wholly inadequate to set forth with any fulness or com¬ 
pleteness ; only enough has been said to bring to light the 
leading facta and principles, to show what a fertile power of 
modification and adaptation is inherent in our speech, and 
that, ir ««fiking and finding names for individual objects of 
conception, it is restrained within no narrow limits of action. 

It must not fail to be obuorved that these processes of 
word-making, of names-giving, in all their variety, are not, 
^in the fullest sense, consciously performed: #tfij ^ is to say, 
they are not, for the most part, premeditatea ^nd . fiective. 
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iSiere^ may hfl found among them, indeed, every degree of 
reflection, bdinetimes rising even to full prenieditaiiom 
When there is first brought to the knowledge of a com¬ 
munity Same new substance or product, either natural or 
artifi(*ia], some tesult of invention or discovery, somept'oeess 
formerly unknown, people ask themselves deliberately 
“ what shall wc call it ‘r ” and it is by a conscious cflbrt 
that they dcwbc and assign it^ aj)pcllation—there being, at 
the same time, an unconscious part to the proce^ss; namely, 
the maimer in \\hich llunr scdeclion is guided and de¬ 
termined by the already subsisting usages and analogies of 
their speech, and by the limitalious of their intelligence. 
Tlic zoologist, the chemist, the geologist, when they want 
a technict;! term or distinctive name, go of set purpose 
to such sources as their Greek and Latin dictionaries, or 
search out local or p(‘rf»onal associations upon which to 
found their Vlioicc; they eon over the various diatinciixe 
qualities or accidental eircumsiancoa of the thing to be de¬ 
nominated, and ^eigli the capabilities and adusahilities of 
the case as deliberately ns does the father when deciding' 
after -which rich uneh', or ^vhat noted public character, he 
shall ha-ve his sou christened. Sometimes the scientific man 
has put uj)on him the t.'^sk of denisiug a terminology, as 
well as a nomenclature—as was the case with those French 
chemists, at the end of the last century, who fixed the 
precise scientific nx'aning to be Ihcn'ceforth^.signified by a 
■wholes apparatus of forniathe elements, of suffixes pnd pre¬ 
fixes : for example, in suljfhvret, sulphuric^ suIpkurouSf suU 
phale, sulphite, sulphide, hisulphate, sesq^uisulphide, and so on. 
This is, indeed, of the nature of an artificial universal lan¬ 
guage, built up of precise, sharply distinguished, and in¬ 
variably regular signs for the relations of ideas—such* a lan¬ 
guage as some hav<? vainly imagined it possfole to invent and 
teach for all the infinitely varied needs of speqp]^«9'nd/or 
the use of the wliole human race: the chemicafterminology 
is, in its owm sphere, of universal ^applicability, and is 
‘adqpted by chemists of various race and native tongue* But 
human lanqv.ige is not made in this way. - The most im- 
port^^^md hriimate part of linguistic growth, that which 
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Effects the vocabidary of general and daily ufje, learr^od hj^ 
every (shild, used in the common intercourso of lift, goes 
on in a covert and uiiackiiowlodged manner; it is/almost 
insensibly slow in its progress; it is the effect of r^gradual 
accumulation of knowledge and quickening r!' insight; it is 
wrought out, a^it were, item by item, from the mass of the 
already subsisting resources ol expression : the mind, familiar 
with a certain use of a term, s'jcs and improves a possibility 
of its extension, or modification, or nicer definition ; old 
ideas, long put side by side and compared, prompt a now 
one ; deductions hitherto un])erceivcd arc drawn from 
premises already known ; a distinction is sharpened; a 
conception is invested with novel associations; experience 
suggests a new complex of ideas as calling fee conjoint ex¬ 
pression. Speech is the work of ^ic mind coming to a 
edearer eonsciousuess of its own conceptions and of their 
combinations and relations, and is at the saint* time the 
moans by which that clearer consciousness is attained; and 
hence, it works its own progress ; its use teaches its im- 
■^iM’ovcmcnt ; practice in the manipulation of ideas as repre¬ 
sented by words leads the way to their more adroit and 
effective management. A vocabulary, even while undergo¬ 
ing no extension in substantial coytont of words and forms, 
may grow indefinitely in cxpre&hivcncss, becoming tilled up 
with new senses, its w^ords and jilirases made pregnant with 
deeper and more varied significance. It may do so, and it 
W'ill, if there lie in the nature and circmn8tani.es o^ the 
people speak it a capacity t'or sucli grow tli. The speech 
of a community is^ the reflex of its average and collective 
capacity, because, as wo have already seeu, the eomniuuity 
alone is able to make and change language; nothing can 
become a part of the common treasure of expression which is 
not generally apprehended, approved, and accepted. Ic is not 
true, is sometimes taught or implied, that a genius or 
oommandiug^ntellect, arising among a people, can impress a 
marked effect upon itg language—least of all, in the earlier 
stages of linguistic development, or amid ruder and more 
primitive condit;ious of culture. No in4ividu. ^ can atiect 
Speech directly except by separate items of charge. respect 
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•fty wVicK het s$ts an example for others to follow, and an 
examjJjie which will be followed in proportion as the changes 
are accVdant "with already prevailing usage and naturally 
suggested by it: the general structure and character of lan¬ 
guage are out his roach, save as he can raise the common 
intellect, and quicken and fertilize the minds of his fellows, 
thus sowing seed wdiich may spring up and bear fruit in 
language also. If lie attemjjt anything like innovation, the 
conservatism of the community will array itself against him 
with a force of resistance against which he will be power¬ 
less. Tlie commanding intellect bas much the better 
opportunity to act efecthely in a cultivated and lettered 
jieople, inasmuch as his inciting and lifting influence can be 
irjMs^^idiately ^^xerted upon so many more of his fellows, and 
even uj>on more than ene generation. 

.Especially is it true that all form-making is accomplished 
by a gradual and uiireflcctive process. It is impossible to 
suppose, for instance, that, in converting 4^be adjective like 
into the adverbial sWfix Z//, there w'as anything like inten¬ 
tion or premeditation, any looking forward, even, to the finu^ 
result. One step simply prepared the way for and led to 
another. We can trace the successive stages of the transfer, 
but wo cannot see the kistoriofil conditions and linguistic 
habits which facilitated it, or tell wliy, among all the 
Grermanic races, the English alone should have given the 
suffix this peculiar application ; why the others content 
theiAselve^ without any distinctive’adverbial suffix,„iior feel 
that their modes of expressing the adverbial relation arc less 
clear and forcible than ours. And so in every other like case. 
An aptitude in handling iho elements of speech, a capacity 
to perceive how the resources of expression can be applied 
to formative uses, a tendency toward the distinct indication 
of foraial relationf^^ rather *ihan their implication merely— 
these, in their natural and unconscious w'orkin^veuxastitute 
the force which produces grammatical forms, which builds 
up, piece by piece, a grammatical system, more or less full 
and complete. Every language is the product and expres¬ 
sion of tjifj^apacities and tendencies of a- race as bearinfS^ 
upon.;/^ ^tific work of language-making; it illustrates 
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what they ^ould do in this particular walk of lAiman ;ffort‘; 
and the variety of product 8ho\.'8 tho difference of 'human 
endowment in this regard, even more strikingly t’l'an the 
. variety of the art-product.8 of diflercnt peoples exhiVila their 
diverse grade an'd kind of artistic power to conceive and 
execute. 

J^or, as has been already pointed out, and must here again 
he insisted on, every single acf in tlie whole process of mak¬ 
ing words and forming language, at every period of linguistic, 
development, has been a human act. Whether more or less 
deliberately performed, it was always essentially of the same 
kind; it was something brought about by tlie free action of 
men. Its reasons lay in human circumstances, were felt in 
human minds, and prompted human organs to effort. 
name was ever given save as a man or men apprehended 
some conception as calling for expression, and ‘'xpressed it. 
Every idea had its distinct existence before it received its 
distinctive sign; »the thought is anterior to the language 
by which it is represented. To iiiainiain the opposite, to 
"SHbld that tho sign exists before the thing signified, or that 
a conc^tion cannot be entertained without tho support of a 
word, would be tho sheerest fplly • it vvoiild compel us to 
assort that galvanism could not bo^ecognized as a new form 
of natural force, hitherto undescribed, until its discoverers 
had decided what to style it; that Neptune was not visible 
in the astronamer’s ^ass till it had been determined after 
which of the Grecian divinities it should be cliristened‘j that 
the spinner’s mule jenny wftre not built till the inventor 
had chosen a nam« for them; tliati the aniline colours made 
upon the eye no impressions distinguishable from those of 
hues long familiar until the battle-fields liad been pitched 
upon ^hoso names they should hear; that the community 
had no appreciattou of the 4’oquftnt tediousness and jmper- 
tinenco ai:l^i||cial forms until they had agreed to call it red 
tape; that the human race did ndt see that the colour of 
growing things like leaves and grass was different from those 
of the clear sky, of blood, of earth, of snow, until, from the 
jaame for yrowinp^ they had worked out for it»a ^me green^ 
as vrell as, by some similar process, like names the 
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AlieV Mdi do not lay up in store a list of ideas, to be 
provid'd with spoken sjgnft when, some convenient season 
shall c^,me; nor do they prepare a catalogue of words, to 
which ilieas shall be attached when found: when the thing 
is perceived, t?lie idea conceived, they find,in the existing 
resources of Hp(*ech the iiieavs of its expresssioii—a name 
which formerly belonged to something else in some W'ay 
akin with it« a combination of words, a phrase, wdiieh per- 
ha])s remains a phrase, ])erhaps is fused into, or replaced by, 
a single word. Thus, tor example, men w’cre proposed in 
ancient Kome for the free sullragcs of their fcllow-citizcns. 


and were, without difTieultr, variously described as such, 
before any distinctive appellation for one in sneb a plight 
hftdJ'eeu est^dished ; but the fortuitous circumstance that 


Roman usage required *those v\lu) were openly seeking office 
to be cauJid^os, ‘ dressed in wlntc {candiduH)^ led by degrees 
to iboir designation, pregiianlly, as candidati; and now, 
through nearly the w'hole civilized world, he who aspires to 
election or selection to any place or statipp is styled a 
candidate. ‘ 


Thus it is that the reason why anything is called as we are 
ac(‘uatoined to call it is a hit^lorical reason; it amounts to 
this: that, at some time m the past—cither when the thing 
was first apprehended, or at some later period—it was con* 
venient for men I 0 apply to it Ihis narje. And the principal 
item in this conv'i'nienee was, tha+ certain other things were 
already named so and so. Until we arrive at very 
beginnings of speech (the character and,origin of which must 
bo reserved for discussior^at a later period'-of these lectures), 
every name comes, by combination, derivation, or simple 
transfer of meaning, from some other name or names*: men 
do not create new words out of hand; th^ construct them 
of old ^laterial. At the tiflie apd under the circumstances, 
then, when each term aequirc'd its given sigpififlB^SCe, <the 
possession of certain oth^r resources of expression, combined 
,with,certain usages of speeclf and hfbits of thought, and 
infiiieuced by^xternal circumstances, caused men’s choice to 
fail upon^^ftthcr than upon any other' combination of, 
Boun(J>v^^*ThiJf every word has its etymology or derivation, 
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and to trace out its etymology is to follow up aLd exb .oit kd 
transfers of^meaning and changoS of form, as far bacP/and as 
completely as the nature of the case allows. To jfecur to 
our last example— candidate is the modern abbrevialod form 
of candidatus, participle of the (implied) l!atin derivative 
verb candidare^ ^to whiten,’ fi;pm candidus, ‘ w hite; ’ and the 
historical cireumstauce w'hioh suggested its selection and 
application to its purpose hasiDcen pointed out. Candidm 
is itself a derivative adjective, corning from the verb candeo^ 
which means ‘ to shimmer, to shine ; ’ it designates properly a 
glittering or sheeny white. We have this also in our lan¬ 
guage, little altered in form, as the "word candid; but, though 
it may be found here and there in old authors employed in 
its sensible, physical signification of ‘white,’ it has iii* our 
ordinary use been transferred, by a figure of which every one 
appreciates the naturalness, to indicate a me'ttal quality, 
freedom from bias or prejudice, from dissimulation, from 
deceit—those dar’t shades and spots on a character. Pew 
of us ever tjiiflk of a connection of idea between candid and 
‘\ndidaie; and . the less, as the position indicated by the 
latter word is by no means favourable to the development of 
tho virtue expressed by the former. The verb candeo we are 
able to trace one or two steps fartlier back, through caneo and 
canus^ to a root can^ which signifies ‘ shining;’ this, to our 
analysis, is an ultimate fact, beyond which we cannot at 
present penetrj>te. ^ ^ 

But, ^bde words thus have their historical grounds, d’hile 
the' etyifiologist can^explain how they came to receive the 
value which we attribute to them, |v*e must bew are «f ascrib¬ 
ing too cogent or too permanent a force to the etymological 
reason.. It was not a necessary reason; .there was no 
element of compulsion in it. The Homan seeker for office 
might just as welt have gotten sotae such ^ame as 'proponent^ 

* prqpoaet^or petent, * seeker,’ as the one by which he actu¬ 
ally came to fie called; either of th^se, it may be claimed, is 
more truly significant^han cai^idate, w^hich expresses only a j 
fortuitous circumstance of external garb, and w'as applicable 
to any one who should choose to wear a white 'ess. All 
that can be said in replyis that the Homans were 
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«^dc \ Ijy Tortuiious rather than ihe‘ niorp signjjSfcant^ 

. eireun 'jtancc to their selecllon of a naino. So, a\^o, the t^aim , 
*'word a hus or the (Termaiiie 'word have been not 

less readily than caudtdus applied to designate the • pos¬ 
session of eanaour; only the language-makers, for reasons ' 
\shich they th('msehes eould not hiue ei.])laiucd,“W'illed it 
otherwise. Among the Aarions metaphors by*\vl)ieh snfh-''a 

tnis 

chanced to be the one whii'h established itself in frequciyt 
use, and of which the metaphorical origin washy degrees 
gotten. Prom among man} possible expedients, it 'W^as^^tbo 
one pitched upon for tilling this special need, for itibrcaRiii^ 
ill this direction the resources of expri'ssioii. And th^ti, 

, he:i the expedient i& once found, when the name is accejitod ^ 
bv the coDimnnitx'and installed in its oflice, the etymological 
reason beci nies no longt'P operative; the sole and sufUcielit} 
authority for the use of the term is the common assent and , 
custom. Individuals do not go on iudetinH’My t|) repeat the 
act of transfer whicn tirst allotted a word to*iti| tWje; they 
establish a direct mental association hetw^W®*the idea 'VCLx'-. 
the sign, and depend upon that. As was pointed out in the 
first lecture (p. 11)^ Iho child does not couconi himself with ‘ 
questions of etymology .vhen learning to talk ; the words 
which he acquires he receiv'^cs aud employs implicitly, for the « 
sole reason that those about him employ them. Ashegr^'W^s 
older, he will, in varying degree, according to his turn of 
minu, his general culture, and his particular education, turn 
his attention to et} mological inquiries, aud please hiufself 
with tra'^ing out why the words which he has learned or 
learns were elected to the ollice in which they serve him. 
But it is always a matter of reflection, of learned curiosity j 
it concerns, not the general users of speech, but him who 
would study its history. To the greatest etymologist w^ho 
lives, not less than to the most ignorant and n«’*cfle<'*tive 
speaker, the reason wlij he calls a certain idea by a certain 
name is*simply that the comn.unity ii which he lives so call 
it and will understand him when he docs the same. It is 
quite wor^’ while to know how candidate and candid came to 
mean ^ they do; but our knowledge or our ignorance of ^eir 


quality was siguifiable and Irom time to tinj(‘ higuitictl, 
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' #y|^olt)gy not determine ISiix use and uJnftpKtaB ^ng, , 
l^ma^ Vk It is, no dolibt, an interesting and \yili wible bii^^ 
'p information for^lbe physicist t]\vi.t*yalvanism y< s named" 
atfcbr its first discoverer ; the fact is one of wj^ich no student, 
>io w©ll-hrfbrmcyi man even, should be ignorant; but one may 
'usetbo word galvanism as \rell for all practiwal purp^^ses 
w^^tbout ever having heard of (lalvaiii; and Ihousaiifls do it 
everyday. ICow few of those who talk about ’rlectncih/ are 
^ aware that it sigijilies by derivation ‘ the quality of b( ing like 
(jGrreek, eleliron),' and Las no better ground than tbo 
* accidental circumstance* that the first recogui/.ed manifest- 
atSon^ this potent force was the power of attracting light 
objects exhibited by a piece of anibt‘r when rubbed ? And as 
to the etymological reason of ihktron itself, as Greek ue- 
» siguatjon of‘amber,’ it is irrecoierablylost. It i*, however, 
'Ihr from being at our option to dt*ciaro tbo ' cyinolog;y of 
elecirieifif a paltry and insiidiciciii one, and to resolve that 
Vt^wfll a name which shall denote some more essential 
quality 0ipuforce, and of which wc can trace the history 
‘^'iSack to the beginning; he w ould be laughed at for a 
J fool w'lv) should attempt such a revolution ; a designation in 
the use of which Ihe community are agreed is good enough 
for apy one : it requires no other Unction. If the case were 
otherwise, if the right to use a w ord defiended in any man- 
nef on its etymology, J^heii ev(*ry human being would have to 
be an etymologist, prepared to render a reason, T|dien called 
upon, far everything he utters. But, in fact, only tho most 
skilled and practised,student of*his native tongue can explain 
the history of any* considerable pjyt of its voeabuhary; and 
even his researclics are apt to carry him back through no 
more tj^ian the latest stages of its grow'th; the ultimate facts 
are out^ of his reach. ^ 

We study, thofi, tho history of ^ords, not in order to assure 
oursel^d -of’ qur right to emjiloy them as w'e do, but to satisfy 
a natural curiosity respecting tho familiar and indispensable 
means of our daily fiitercouf^e, and to learn something of* 
the eircumstanees and character of those who established 
them in use. It is because every act of wofd-:i.. king is a 
LiAorical act, the work of human minds Under the g 
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of hinr.an eiTfelimstances, that tho investigation of langu^e 

iw^an in quiry into the intornhl and external history of men. 

The resVlts of such investigation are of the most varied 

character. Sometimes we find at the basis of a word a mer^ 

blunder of philosophy, as when we aboitt as if 

wo ctill believed the aberration of their wits to dependiipon 

the devious motions of the moon (lima) ; or a blunder of 

natural histoi'v, as when we call our own native American 

feathered hiped a turX'e^^ in servile imitation of that ill-^ 

informed generation of Englishmen, which, not knowing 

whence ho came, but surmising that it might probably enough 

be Turkey, dubbed him “ the Turkey fowl; ” or a blunder of 

geography, iis when we style our aborigines Indians, because 

the earlv discoverers of tins continent set their faces west- 
•< 

‘ward from Europe to ffnd India, and thought at first that 
they had foii'xd it. Copper, the magnet, parchment coinmera* 
orate for us the countries Cyj)rus, Magnesia, and Pergamos, 
whence those substances were first brouglit to the foundi^rs 
of our civilization. Manumit, like candidate, its exist¬ 

ence to a peculiar Homan custom—of disifiSk^ing, namely, < 
with a slap of the hand a slave made free. Moneg a;nd mint 
(two diflerent forms of the same original, moncta, the one 
coming from the Ercneh monnaie, the other from the Anglo- 
Saxon mgnet) toll of Homan superstition aJid Roman con¬ 
venience : within the imperial city wrjfS raised a temple ,to 
I\mo Moneta, *Juno the Monishtr,^ in recognition of the 
supernatural monitions the goddess had given then? in certain 
crises of their history ; and In this temple, as it chanced, 
was set up the first stampiand die for coining money. We 
say calculate, because the early Homans reckoned by the aid 
of little pebbles (calculi). We call a truckling and unscru¬ 
pulous parasite a sycophant, because it once pleased the men 
of Athens to pass a law forbidding the exportation of figs 
from Attica; which, as is apt to be the.case w\th such laws, 
was little more than a dead letter; while yet there were 
found in the community certain mean fellows who sought to 
gala their selfish ends by blabbing, or threatening to blab, of 
those whr ^^olx/ted it (suko~phanUs, ‘ fig-blahber ’). We put^ 
01 ? a 4 r of ntthersj* because, when that most multifarioAljr 
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valuable substance, caoutehouc, was first broifgbt to/us, 
could find for it no bettor UoO than the ’ruLbintJowi “of 
pencil-marks. A whole oha])ier of literary b^tory is 
included in the derivation of romantic from Home : 'it toils of 
the rise of rude popular diaJe< ta, alongside iftic learned and 
polished Latin, in the varV>us provnu'es of the Koymn 
empire; and of the rise of modern European fiction, written 
so distinctively in these diale^ts that it got its name from 
them ; and, finally, of the tone and stjlo of iictitiovis writing, 
and the characters it deals vv ith. In like manner, a chapter of 
religious hhstor}’' is summed up in th(‘ word pa(/a/t (literally, 

* villag^^ ’) : it tells of the oh^t unite con‘^cr\atiou of heathen¬ 
ism in the villages and hamlets under Jtoinan dominion, 
when the cities Inid already learned and embraced Chi 15- 
tianity. And, once more, niavc suggests a chajiter in ethno¬ 
logical history: it tells of th(‘ contempt in wli’ n the Sieves 
or Slavonians of eastern and central Europe were held by the 
iiioro powerful and cultivated Cermaiis, and of the serMtude 
to which so i^niny of them werereducea. Several among the 
jjf^ords wo hq^Vij thus instanced—as ic, cnndn/afCy ra- 

mantic^money —farther include, as an essential part of their 
history, the career of one great conquering and civiliz.ing 
power, the Komaig whose languagi*, along with its knowledge 
and institutions, has been spread to every part of the globe. 
The etymology o^ mootiy as signifying ‘measurer,’ hi^s given 
UK an interesting gliilRpse of the inodes of thought of that 
primitive people who iiist applied this narno to the ifiith’s 
satellite, and to whom her ofiic« as a divider of times was so 
jiromiiient auiong Tier attributes. And this i» but one 
among innumerable instances in which our conceptions of 
olden times and peoples are aidi'd, are made deiinito and 
vi\id, tiy like means. To study the moral and in+elleilual 
vocabulary of any tongue is c£ high itfterest, and full of 
iiis^rufition as to the laws*and phenomena of association 
w'hich have led to its development'out of the earlier signs 
for physical and sens^le things: we are constantly brqught 
to the recognition both of the unity of human nature as 
shown by the general resemblaneea which su^'h *^udy brings 
and of the diversity of human character anv. ^ircuia- 

. 9 * ' 
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exfiibiled in the etymological variety of corre¬ 
sponding appellations. In this capacity of language'to yield 
to its In'? orical imestigator information co!U‘(Tning both the 
internal life and^evternal history and cireuinstances of those 
who have made it what it is, lies, as as as pointed out in the 
outsit of our inquiries, no snail ]»ortioii of the intferebt 
attaching to linguistic study. 

But etyiuofogical reminiscences, aaIuIo thus of the highest 
Aalue io luni a\1io rellects upon language and exaniines its 
hislorv, are, as regards the practical purposes of speech, of 
A’crA sul)ordiiiate con>equeU( e ; nay, tliey would, if more ])ro- 
niinent before our attention, !)(» an actual embarrassment to 
ii^. LanguaL''e AAould be half spoded for our use by thC 
iiebes^ltA of bearing in mind wliy and how its eonstituents 
ha\t‘ the due A\e gi\e them. The inttmal dexelopment of 
a Aocahiilarv, too, AAOuld he greatlv cht^eked and hampered by 
a to(> intrubiAo eUmological consmoiisness. All signitieaut 
transfer, groAAth of new mcaiiiiigs, form-m,living, is directly 
dependent upon our readiiu'ss to forget the chriAation of our 
terms, to cut loose from hiNtoi-ical eounectious, ^uid to rnakt ; 
the tie of eomeutional usage the sole one between thp thing 
signified and its spoken sign. Mueli the greater part of the 
resources of expression possessed In our language A\ould bo 
struck off at a blow, if a piToeiAi'd bond of meaning between 
etymon*and deri\’ative were a rc'quisite to the latler’s exist¬ 
ence and n,'^e. Those, then, are greatfy in error who would 
designate by the name “linguistic sense” a 

disposition to retain in memory the original aiatuH ahdAaluo 
of formative tdeimuits, and the primary sigMificauce of trans¬ 
ferred terms; aaIio would lay stress upon the maintenance 
of such a disposition, and rtgard its Avane as an enfeeble- 
ment, a step doAvimard toward the htructnral decay of Ian- 
guage< Ou the coVitrary, the opposite tendoncy is the true 
principle of lively and fertile growth, both of the form ^nd 
oontent of speech, and, as we shall seo hereafter, it prevails 
most in the languages of highest cliamcter and destiny. A 
tCitain degree of vividness, of graphic and picturesque 
quality, it^ ’.jWie, is oonfiTred upon a term which has been 
apnlh'd'^^y a^inetaphor to a mental or philosophic use, by Jho* 
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coniinued approlionsion of the inctaphof; hut vivid oss is a 
quality which ia dearly bought at the cx]>enso of ai y degree 
of objective clearness, of dry and sober precision; .nd it can 
always be attaiped, when really w'anted, by new figures, after 
old figures have become prosaic appellations. As we rise, 
too, in the scale of linguistic use, from that which is atra’glit- 
forward and unrcflective to that which is elaborate, pregnant, 
artistic, etymological considerations in many cases rise in 
value, and constitute an important elemcnl in that suggest- 
ivenesR which invests every word, giving it its delicacy of 
application, making it full of significance and dignity where 
another term, coarsely synonymous with it, w'ould he tame 
and ineffectiv^e. A pregnant implication of etymologic 
meaning often adds strikingly to the force and imjir^ssive- 
ness of an expression. Yet this is hut one eJe^' iit among 
many, and its degree of conseqfieuce is, I am onvinced, apt 
to be over-estimated. To recur once more to some of our 
former illustrations—wdiile an allusio^i to the whiteness of 
soul signified in candid may touch and intei'cst one whose 
• classical education enables him to recognize and appreciate 
itj notfiing but a joke or a conceit could well bo extracted 
from the etymology of candidate; while apprehend atfords 
possible ground for a use iii whibh both the ]>hjsical and 
intellectual meanings shall he clearly felt, the one enforcing 
the other, vnderstan<^ would lend itself to nv> such treatnumt. 
And most of •our words are in the condition of randu^ c«a- 
didafe^piid understand; either, as in the ease of the tw^o last, 
the etymology is tijjvial or obicure, or, as in the case of the 
.first, it is within veach only of tl»o learned, and Pannot aid 
the general speaker and hearer. On the whole, a word, 
both :yi its direct significance and in its suggesti\ cness, is 
just what our usage makes it. Hardly any two vocables 
that we em plo:? are more yistitfct with deep meaning, more 
untralislatabie into other tongues, than home and comfort; 
yet neither of them borrows aught from etymology; the one 
signifies by derivation nothiift; more intimate than the'place 
w^here one lives, the other, than the conferral of streiigth 
^(confortare) ; nor has cither an etymon hi owlish, dis- 
coweruble without curious research. It is true 
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hrother^^fy ivomanl^ liavo, to our apprehension, a greater 
depth ai d intimac*j of sigiiihcarit'o than pafernaly fraternal, 
fetninine^^x\^ so in many other like cases ; yet the part of 
this winch is to the ])orceived connection of the former 
with father, brother, woman is probably less than is usually 
imat;iiied; the dillerence of thb t\^ o classes consists much 
more in their character as Anglo-Saxon and as Latin respect¬ 
ively, and in the more formal and learned use of the latter 
class, as is usual "with the Latin part of our language, when 
compared Aviih the other. How independent of all etymolo¬ 
gical aid is our coiuentionul sense of the iiu'aning of the 
words -we familiarl\ use may be shown by a great variety of 
facts in our language. 11 is convenient to have the various 
eoiiju^ational and decleii'^ional parts of oiir verbs and nouns 
agree in i**^m as tn sense: where we say I love, to say also 
he Voves, toe }fve, iheif loved, haviiuf loved; where w'C say man, 
to say also mau\s, men, men’s ; yet wo say I ant, he is,yve arc, 
they were, having been, and 1, 7 ni/, we, our, she iu\d her, go and 
went, think and thought, and so on, w’ilhont any sense what¬ 
ever of liesitation or dilliculty. So. on the other hand, it 
gives us no manner of trouble to eparato w'ords which 
ought, acc(ndi.ig to the usual analc'gies of the language, to 
stand in a near relation ot*meaning together; howxwer close 
may be their eorrespojidenco of form, it does not disturb the 
independent act of a'^soclation by which wo bind together 
each separate sign and its own conv'entioiial hlea : take as 
instanws home and homely, seuree. and scarcely, and 

directly, lust and lusty, naught and naughty, clerk and clergy, 
Vk forge anfd forgery, eandtd and candidate, hospital and kospL 
tahty, idiom and idiocy, light, alight, and delight, guard and 
regard, approach and reproach, hold, behold, and beho(lden-~— 
and it would bo easy to gather an indefinite list of such 
words/ They furnish, inddod, only another ijlustration of 
that power of the mind over its instruments wdiich a^)pcars 
in the facility aud directness wherew ith, as has been already 
pointed out, we select from j£mong the various and often 
Vevy diverse pieanings of a single w'ord—such sus^kind, like, 
become, cfy*^, Iffead —that one which the cirfumstanees and 
thf ^''nnection require. They help us to apprehend the 
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true relation of our Bpeoch to our thoughts, ^s being th -’ir 
assistaiit and means of commuD^cation, not*their dir ‘otor or 
indispensable iiecompanimeut. 

Our review of the processes constituting the IHe of lan¬ 
guage is now cfnnplctcd : in the next lecture, wc shall go on 
to consider tbo circumstances \\hi<‘h liaslen or retard their 
aciion, and their efft'ct in bringing about tlio separation of 
languages into dialects. 
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LECTUEE IV. 


Varying rate and kind of linguistic growth, and causes affecting it. 
Modes of growth of the English language, lutlucncca conservative of 
linguistic identity. Canses producing dialects; causes maintaining, 
' prod; .L'iiig, or extending homogeneity of speech. Illustrations: history 
of the German language ; of tlie Latin; of the English. The English 
languagS i.. America. 


We have, in the last tr\vo lectures, occupied ourselves with 
tracing out and illust,rating by typical examples the chief 
processes of that incessant change, that linguistic growth; 
which msirhs a language as living, as undergoing, in the 
minds and mouths of a community, constant adaptation to 
their needs, constant ncljvstmeiit to their preferences and 
caprices. These proce.'^ses, as we saw, have to do both with 
the external form of speech, its spoken and audible body, 
and with its internal content, its intended andfjapprehensible 
niearfing. As regards tlie former, they appeared tp be of 
two general kinds or classes y on the one hand, they partake 
of the nature of corruptioi} and decay, consisting in the ab¬ 
breviation and mutilation of existing words, the wearing off 
of formative elements and consequent loss of forms, the 
*abandonment of old distinctions along with the means of 
their expression, t'jie dyingt out of words and phrases from 
memory and use ; on the other kand, they are of the mature 
of growth, providing for the repair of this waste, and the 
guppjy of new additions to thn resouigies of expression, by 
ilw putting together of old material into fresh combinations, 
the elaboration^pf formative elements out of words possess- 
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ing independent significance, and the application of acciden'nl 
differences to the practical us'^s of significant diatnaction. 
And this external decay and growth is accompanied by, and 
accessory to, a rich and ever-progressing development of 
ideal content, W'hich deals at its will with all the material of 
Bpteech, which contracts, expands, and transfers the mean¬ 
ings of words, which converts the physical and concrete into 
the intellectual and abstract, which produces variety out of 
sameness, and is never at a loss for means whereby to pro¬ 
vide with its suitable sign any fresh acquisition to the sum 
of things known, any new conception or deduction. Jn 
continuing at present our discussion of the life of language, 
wo have first to note the varying rate at which the processes 
of growth go on, and to bring to light some of th'^ ^dreup'- 
stances which affect their progress. 

The fact of variation in the rate of linguistgrowth, it 
may be remarked by w'ay of introduction, is a very obvious 
one. Our own English has changed much less during the 
past two hundred and fifty years than during the like period 
»it5xt preceding; and vastly less in the last five centuries 
than during the five which went before them. The German 
of the present day is not more altered from the ancient type 
of Germanic speech than was tjje English of six or seven 
centuries ago; nor the Icelandic now^ current than the 
Anglo-Saxon of King Alfred and his predecessors. The 
modern Eom^nic dialects—^the Spanish, Erench, Italian, and 
the regt—have deviated far more widely from the Lrtin of 
Cicero tinl Virgil than has the dialect of the Greeks from 
that of Cicero’s Jlellcnic contemporaries ; and they differ 
from on© another not a little in tne degree, as well as in the 
mode, of their respective deviation. . To go somewhat 
furthdl* from home, the Arabic t)f the Bedouin in this cen-* 
tury is incompavably more nearly identi:al with that of the 
tribegL through whose borders the children of Israel w*ere led 
by Moses than is any pne of oui contemporary European 
tongues with its ance^torof thjj same remote period. And there 
are to be found upon the face of the earth dialects which are 
even now so rapidly changing that those wh.? speak them 
"would be unable to converse with either th^^ir ancestors 
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ov tbeir doscoiidatita across an interval of four or five genera¬ 
tions. \ 

Now'tlie particular modes and departments of linguistic 
change are so diverse that no on© cause, or kind of caus(3s, 
can aftect them all, or affect them all alike, either to quicken 
or to retard them. But the plainest and most approheiisiblo 
infiVience is that which is exerted by change of external cir¬ 
cumstances, i^mTQuudings, mode of life, mental and physical 
activity, customs and habits; and to this, accordingly, we will 
first direct our attention. Ilow powerfully such causes may 
act upon language will be best shown, perhaps, by imagining 
an extreme case. Suppose an illiterate Bnglish family to bo 
cast away u})on a coral islet in the Pacific, and to be left 
there isfdUt'd throiigli a succession of generations. How 
much of our language Avpuld at once begin to become useless 
to them! '' i^ coiniectcd with variety of seeucry, as 

hill and dale, as rock and river ; w'iih diversity of season, of 
temperature, of skyey inllueiices; with w ealth of animal and 
vtigctable life; with‘mnltifariousness of experience, of occu¬ 
pation, of material, of production—and much more, wducli lt 
is needless to sj)ecify. For a certain }>CTiod, some part^'of 
this might be kept alive by memory and tradition, blit not 
for ever; it would lose its^,disti net ness before the mind, be¬ 
come shadowy, and by degrees die out ; and its loss would 
be facilitated by that stupefying effect which the climate and 
mode of life, with their restricted limits and dqll uniformity, 
woul^ unavi.)idably have upon the mind ; vigour of tjiought 
and liveliness of sentime^nt would be likely to decline; and, 
after the Japse of a suflicieiit pcriotl to’ allow these causes 
their full eflect, the wealth of English speech might be re¬ 
duced to a povtmty comparable Avith that of some among tho 
present Polynesian dialects! But suppose, on the'^ other 
^nd, a Polynesian /ainily set down in tho midst of a country 
like I<fe]axid, amid maguificeut und terrible scenery,, amid 
varieties of nature innumerable, where hard * labour am}, 
prudent forethought, tasking *,*ill the ^inoral and physical 
Energies of xnan, are needed to preserve life and make it en¬ 
durable—suppose tliem to be able to bear and adapt them¬ 
selves to tljM Iremendoua change, and how rapidly would' 
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tlieir language grow in naraea and expressioiia for objec ts, 
processeB, experiences, emotions, relations ! 

Tin’s is but a magnified example of wbat is always and 
everywhere going on in language : it expands and contracts 
in,close adaptation to tho circurnstaneea and needs of those 
who use it; it is enriched and impoverished along with the 
enrichment or iinpovorislnncnt of their minds. We have 
already pointed out tlnit the louest ami least educated classes 
of English speakers nse not a tenth of the words which 
constitute to our apprehension the English tongue; the re¬ 
duction, then, of tho English people in its entirety to the 
condition of the classes referred to would imply the utter ex¬ 
tinction of more than nine-tentlis of its resources of expres¬ 
sion : and all declension of civilization, deeiiv ^2 'mturJ 
vigour, intermission of iiistrudiion, tends, in its way and 
measure, tow'ard such a result; while, ou the chor hard, a 
race that is growing in knowledge aud rising in character 
makes its tongue richer and nobler at every step of its up- 
lyard career. But it is needless to insist farther upon a 
’'t%th so obvious : no one ill think of denying that the con¬ 
tent of any language, in words and phrases and their mean* 
ings, must correspond with and be measured by the mental 
wealth of tho community to whom it belongs, and must 
change as this changes. It is but the simplest corollary 
from the truth which we have already established, that men 
make their own language, and keep it in existence by their 
tradjtk)n,,and that they make and transmit it for their own 
practical uses, and for no other end whatsoever. 

A vastly mor« subtle and difficult question is, in wh«t 
shall consist tho linguistic growth which change of circum¬ 
stance demands, or to which varying character and choice 
impel: how far shall it lie in the accession or withdrawal 
of words and ifteanings of woi is, and uow far in develop¬ 
ments or de^ay of linguistic structure? It was pointed out 
in our first lecture that change of* vocabulary, while it is the 
mostdegitimate and^nevitabie of any that a language under¬ 
goes, is also the least penetrating, touching most lig^“**^y 
the essential •character of speech as th^ instrument of 
thought. And we saw later (p. 83) how sdeh words as 
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pXoiograph aAd telegraph are brought in and naturalized, 
fitted with all the inflectional apparatus wdiich the language 
possesses, without any further conaequesices. Such are 
mere additions to speech, which may affect the sum and 
aggregate value of its resources of expression, often to a 
considerable extent, without modifying its organism, or alter¬ 
ing its grammatical form, its apprehension of relations and 
command of»the means of signifying them. And yet, the 
same circumstances which lead to the great and rapid develop¬ 
ment of a vocabulary—especially where it takes place out 
of native resources, and in a less conscious and artificial way 
—may have an indircH-t eftect upon grammatical develop¬ 
ment also; w here so much change is going on, so much 
that iv^rL'.x (foming into use, the influence w'ill naturally he 
felt in sqme measure iu' evety part of the language, llints 
of f’uch a p-issihility are discoverable even in the. modern 
history of our own speech: graphs for example, has been 
brought in as the final member of so many new compounds 
that it almost presents itself to the consciousness of English 
speakers as a formative element, having a given ofiice, and 
so constituting a part of the apparatus of English derivation; 
while utriy though of ultimate Greek origin, and coming to 
us through the French, has become a thoroughly English 
suffix, admitting of the most familiar and extended applica¬ 
tion in forming new words. vSo distinct, indeed, is our 
apprehension of the specifle value of the ending istn that we 
are able to cut it off and make an independent ^j ord of it, 
talking of a })erson’s iams^ or of his favourite ism —as we also 
epeak, lers familiarly, of^ ana^ ^ personal reminiscence and 
anecdote,’ or, in a half-humorous way, of the ologies^ 

‘ branches of learned study.’ 

_ • i 

We cannot, perhaps, better illustrate this subject of the 
modes of linguisticf“t*hauge a.! determined in'‘^heir respective 
degree of operation by the influence of circumstances; than 
by briefly examining th<^ w ay in which our own speech is 
now adapting itself to the grerwing needs of its speakers. 

call upon it for increase of expressiveness during the 
past century .acifl at the present time has been and is hardly ^ 

less than v^uld have been that upon the dialect of our 

1 
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iinagiiied Polynesians in their new Icelandic home. Doubt¬ 
less there was never before in Ihe history of the world a 
time W'hen men were accumulating with such rapidity know¬ 
ledge of the ])ast history and present constitution of the 
whole niiivorse of created things—knowledge which is not, 
it is true, necessarily wisdom or virtue, but which can rnd 
ought to turn to both. A part, now, of this new knowledge 
—and a part of the highest iiriportaneo to the general com¬ 
munity—is such as calls for no change whatever in language, 
because it consists only in the better iinderstandiTig of things 
long since observed and named. However much astronomy 
and physics may teach us rcs])octing the sim and Ihe ^lanet^^ 
we continue to call them as of ohl ; the words licai^ cold, 
lights green, hlue, red stand their ground in general not- 
w’itlistaiiding the new vibratory thewies, and the v onderful 
discoveries lately made in the spectrum of coloin s ; puddiug- 
stoJio is pudding-stone, and trap is imp, now as before the 
geologist had explained the origin of eitlicr; substances still 
fall to the earth and rise nu^Jloat in the air, even after the 
•tllscovcry of gravitation; rubbed amber and the loadstone 
attract^ as they did ore men had heard of electricity and 
magnetism as cosmical forces. 1’here is, and evidently in 
the nature of the case can be, no limit to the extent tx) >vhich 
a language may thus become impregnated wdtli clearer know¬ 
ledge and deeper meaning ; and it has been already pointed 
out (p. 21) t^iat the speech of dillcreiit individuals at the 
same |K5ri(jd may vary to almost any degree in the implica¬ 
tion of ftiese qualities, not less Iban the speech of the general 
community at ditfcrcnt periods. Butin great par^,also, thw 
modern additions to knowledge have been of such a sort as 
to dei^nd the ])rovision of a store of new signsthey have 
included an immense number of new particulars, things 
before unobservdd or confounded with others under* the same 
names, but \i^hich, being made the subject of distinct concep¬ 
tions, have come to require specific ap])ellations, that men 
might communicate twith cao another respecting them. 
[Even this want has in some measure been tilled witb'"'^ 
^erternal change of the language, by the internal development 
of its resources, as illustrated in the preceding lecture, by the 
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a’^plication ot’ a not inconsidcraWc number of old words to 
new uses. Whenever any‘“branch of knowlodi^e, any art or 
science, citlier originates or is extended and perfected, the 
natural is always to subserve its new uses with our 

old phraseology. The now elassiiioatioiis, substances, pro- 
ces^scs, products are not so unlike those already familiar to 
UK that they may not ho largely called by the same names, 
without iear«i)f obscurity or error, khery teelniical vocabu¬ 
lary is thus made up to no small extent of the terms of 
common life, more precisely or more pregnantly Uhcd. The 
botanist talks of IraiT'i find Jloirf rs ; but in either term he 
includes some things that tlie common man would exclude, 


and the <*oiitrar\. Currenf, eouduefor. 
inoutl. .A” the electrician, mean things 


induction^ in the 
of which ho who 


knows ivdlnng of* physics lias no conception. ^laiiy a man 
who is av^ai^o that rohrrr means ‘ stick togi‘ther ’ would be at 


a los' to distinguish vohesion from adheaion. Afom^ hase,acid. 


suit, uf/iuif//, reactwu, are but instances of the words innii- 
iiicrahlc to which tlie chemist has ghcn a ucw’ and special 
significance. 1 n fact, the w hole ajijiaiiitiis of eommoii spcech'J, 
as a])plied to tin* more definite and sharply distinguisli/jd uses 
of science, undcrgo(*h a kind of working-oicr and adaptation, 
W'hich is of e\ery degne, ^’rom such a c(»nscious and artificial 
application as that of tlie word suit, used to express a large 
class of chemical compoiin Is regarded ns analogous with the 
substance fonmadv called by that name, down to such 
simple limitation or distincter apprehension of the true force 
of a term as is hardly separidilo from that change of impli¬ 
cation without change of identity \\hicli we lia\e illustrated 
above, by referenee to Iho words sun, heat, rise ami fall, etc. 
The mode of linguistic growth whi(‘h avc are now coiisjidering 
docs, indeed, shade off into the former one, and is most 
nearly^akin with it,'In naturff and^ in nceessitj. No language' 
can possibly loiie the capacity for it without losing it«/ very 
life ; in some languages, hs w e shall see hereafter, it is cDm- 
pelled to do the whole w'ork of fiiiguisti'j adaptation, external 
^■’rw'th being a thing unknown. 

In our o\vn,tongue, however, external growth, as repre- 
Sijiiited by the formation of new derivatives, and new combia* 
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ations of existing materials, is not altogether extinct, 
though reduced to a comparatively low grade of activity, and 
restricted in sphere. To its chief modes of action we have 
already, in oth^r connections, had occasion to refer. It 
consists mainly^ ill what we have called the mobilization of 
our words, the application to them of those formative 
elements w'hieh still remain to us with capa(fity of living use, 
and by which we produce both inflections and derivative 
words, as we have need of them. Increase of these our 
means of internal development is all but impracticable. Our 
most recent organically developed sullix is tljc adverbial end¬ 
ing which has been found above so valuable in illustrating 
the general method of sullix-forriiatioii. Yet not a few ele¬ 
ments of Latin origin have won by degrees the rigai/ ..o play 
an active part in the making of neW' Lnglish wor'^^: such 
are the prefixes <?«, dis^ »v?, the suffixes went, asa, able, ous^'ic, 
ize, and others; nor, as we have seen, i.s the possi¬ 

bility even of farther additions to the list totally cut off. 
An instance of a rather artificial and abnormal extension of 
A>rmativo appai*atus w’as aflbrded us by the introduction of 
the chemical terminology referred to in the last, lecture (p. 
122); the modern history of scientific nomenclature pre¬ 
sents other similar cases ; and the«t‘xig(mcies of* common use, 
directed by the custom and authority of the learned, may 
yet cause some of these ingrafted elements to germinate 
and flourish at integral parts of the general system of speech. 
Ko suoh results are at all likely to follow from the combin¬ 
ation and integration of elements of our own proper lan¬ 
guage which are rfiow iudepondert. Of composition, as u 
means of enrichment of our vocabulary, we make at present 
but a limited use: steamboat and railroad are familiar repre¬ 
sentatives of a class w'hicb, though not inconsiderable in 
numbers, formal far less proportion of tne modern growth 
in ouje tongu^ than in most others of its kindred. 

Such of the needs of language-making as arc not supplied 
by us in the methods already noticed are satisfied by the 
borrowing of words from other tongues; and this, as ev ^ 
onB knows, is an expedient to which excessi'ie resort is had 
*in English. Oar dictionaries have been filled up*witK 
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tVonsaiids upon thousands of Q rook and Latin'i\'t)rdR; and 
tliousands moro, too puroly<'technical as yet to he admitted 
into the dictionaries, are current among certain classes of 
our community. The circuiastauces, external and internal, 
T\lne]i gi\e such prevalence among us to this mode of lin¬ 
guistic growth, are many and various. Tirst among them, 
we ma} refer to the S(*antiness of our formativ'e apparatus, 
and the indispo&itioii to au extensive j)r()(luctiou of new' coin- 
pounds which chllractcri/(‘^ our speech: these limitations to 
the capacity of internal dcvcl(»pmenl compel a recurrence 
to cxti'rnal wealth. Tlieii, tlie coni])iiintiou into which our 
originally (lermaiiic* dialect was for<*ed, by pressure of his¬ 
torical conditjoijs, with 1 lie Romanic tongue of tlieeonquer- 
'ing N i^fstiaiVs, wliilc it brought immediately into general use 
a host ('it^tcnns of clusMcal origin, ojicncd the door for their 
incecfinite mulliplicalion, hv creating analogies to which 
they could attacli tlicm^dv<‘s, giving them such support in 
popular U'>age as took awav tin* strangeness of aspect W'hich 
tb<*\ would else liave had. Yet it is true that the words of 
common life, those which every English-^iieaking child leaniu 
first and continues to oftenest, arc ovcrvvhehniugly of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, are flcriiiaiiii*: Latin and Greek deriva¬ 
tives come in abumlantiv w itli culture, learning, special 
scientific training. And this explains in part the modern 
preponderaiu'c of sucli derivatives. 'J’hc knowledge which 
they are iqtroduccd to vcprc'-eut is of a learned cast, not 
interesting in its detnds the general commimitypf English 
speakers, nor accessible to vhem; helpngiug, rather, to a 
•<*jyecial class, which feels itself more closcjy united by bonds 
of community with like idasscs in other nations tlian wdtU 
the glass of its own countrvmen. T'bere is a fellovyship, a 
solidarity, among the chemists of Europe and America, for in¬ 
stance^ which makes them n«inc things on piYnciplea accepted 
among themselves, and out oi'languages known alike to them 
all, rather than out of the stoi’cs of exjircssiou, and in accord- 
|iuce*with the usages, of their wvn vernaculars. It is doubt- 
.whether any language that ever existed could have made 
provision healthily, from its own internal resources, for the 
• ♦'impression 5f that iuliiiite number of new particulars which 
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modern seience has been pouring in of late upon tbe general 
aggregate of knowledge. Think, for example, of the per¬ 
plexity of the naturalist who returns from an exploring tour 
with a thousand new species of plants and animals, if he 
wore compelled lo devise vernacular designations for them 
all! And how useless the efibrt! They will remain for 
ever unknown to iiineteen twentieths, perhaps, of those who 
speak his speech, and if hue or another of them should ever 
become introduced to general knowledge, they w’ould easily 
enough acquire familiar names. No modern language, then, 
whatever its superiority to the English in the capacity of 
internal growth, attempts to fill such departments of expres¬ 
sion otherwise than by borrowing from the Latin and Greek, 
bappy in the possession of stores so rich, so acce anu 

80 manageable, to draw upon. Th« names of animal and 
vegetable species, of their parts and specific dilfcrcnces, of 
mineral elements and compounds, of processes and relations, 
and so forth, are Latin or Latinic through the whole civilized 
world. If the German is more inclinea to favour terms of 
pative grow'th, and for hydrogen^ oxtj(jpn^ acid, says “waier-sub- 
'stance ” (wasaer&fo/r), “ sour-substance ” {saucrstqff^') ^ sour» 
Xsdure), and the like, it may be seriously doubted 
whether the gain is of aJ>procial)le,^alue. We have seen how 
little the act of association which binds together idea and sign 
is dependent upon the aid of etymological suggesth eness; and 
the forcing of^a greaif variety of new specific meanings in a 
brief sjiace of time upon the old material of a tongue may 
make quite as much for confusion as for intelligibility and 
vividness of expression. It is comparatively easy f^r a eo:-- 
munity to provide out of its vernacular resources of speech 
for that ordinary growth of knowdedge, experience, and 
wisdonf which comes in the main by the working over of 
conceptions alreifcdy acquired and named, .^nd only in lesser 
degre§ by the apprehension of new particulars; hut we have 
only to rejotce that our language is by fortunate circum* 
stances saved from a strain which the present conditions 
of our culture would otherwise have put upon it, and vrh^*''^ 
is more severe tjiau any lining tongue has evfr been obliged 
4o endure. 


10 
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*iBut even things of the most common use and knowledge 
come to hear with us desig’aations of learned and artificial 
make. A certain showy flower, introduced not very long 
ago by learned intervention to the parterres of the i^ealthy, 
but now found in every poor man’s garden, and almost as 
fan^iliar as the sun-flower or the rose, is Unown only by the 
name dahlid, gi\en it by its botanical describer in honour of 
an earlier botanist, Dahl. The felegraph^ a scientific device, 
keeps its foreign scientific title, not in our own country only, 
but all over the globe, although it has become an institution 
almost as niuversal and indispensable as the post. A sub¬ 
stance o\er whose discoxery and application no small part of 
our community has gone wild within the past fosv years, has 
>101 ixi^atMen its honest English appellation of rock oil^ 
OP minexol oil, but bus accepted from tlm learned the equiva- 
lent Latin iiiuno petrofeum, and is so called by millions who 
have no knowledge whatever of the derivation and meaning 
of the term. The influenee of the learned class in the pro¬ 
cess of Euglisli names-giving has been for many centuries a 
growing one,and has now become greatly predominant; and 
with it has grown, somevxbat unduly, the introduction of 
classic word and phrase, to supplement, or oven to replace, 
native English expression, There is a pi'dantically learned 
style wliicli founds itself on the Latin dietioiiary rather than 
the English, and discourses in a manner lialf unintelligible 
except to the classically educated: but this only the fool¬ 
ish isxaggcration of a tendency which has become byjJcgreeB 
an integral part of English speech. To draw in like manner 
««^on the resources of any other tongue,(as, for instance, 
upon the German) would be a fault of a very difleront cha¬ 
racter— a pure iinposHibility, an intolerable atfectation, 
because unsupported by anything in the previous usages of 
our mother-tongiit. «. 

We see, then, that the most obvious and striking peculi¬ 
arity of English linguistic growth, the wholesale importatio» 
of fyreign terms, is one by w%hi<‘h it ^differs only in degree 
^from other linguistic grow th, ancient and modern, and that 
this degree,of,,diflerence is explained by ibe circumstanoes 
pf the case^the learned character of much of the knowledge 
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demanding representation, the sluggishness of the natxVe 
processes of word-formation, ai.d the presence of numerous 
words of classic origin in our familiar speech; all which 
circumstances have begotten and fostered a habit of resorting 
more and more for the supply of new needs to the accessible 
and abundant s*tores of classical expression. The determining 
causes arc wholly historical. The iuaptness for internal de¬ 
velopment, the aptness to borrow, which distinguish our 
language from others of Grcrmauic origin, are both mainly 
traceable to the Korman invasion. In consequence of that 
event, the Anglo-Saxon was for a time in danger of extinc¬ 
tion, or of reduction to the rank of a vulgar patois. Political 
conditions, severing A7iglo-Norman interests from those of 
the continent, and origimiting a common EnglisU icc?Hijg in 
the whole population, notwithstanding its diverse 'lementa, 
led to a fusion of Nornian-Freuch and JSaxon-Eiiglish, insuead 
of a displacement of the latter by the former: but, when the 
new' tongue came forth, it was found shorn of much of its 
grammatical power, greatly aJtercd in its forms and modes 
coiistru<*tion. The purity and directness of linguistic 
tradition had been broken up ; the conservative influence 
exercised upon the foundation-language by the cultivated 
class of its speakers had been dor a time destroyed, and 
popular inaccuracies and corru])tions allowed full sway ; a 
inode of spcccb w as learned by considerable masses of a popu¬ 
lation to who«e fathers it was sti'ange and barharoiivS; the 
rest b{|d a^dniitted to their daily and familiar use a host of 
new w'dV-ds on -which their old apparatus of inflection sat 
strangely : and tjiis was the result. 8o is it likely ever lu 
be, when the intermingling on nearly equal tenns of races of 
diverse speech issues in the elaboration, by mutual accommo¬ 
dation and compromise, of a new' mixed dialect w'hich all 
shall learn and Use alike. j 

Wv must be careful not to mistake the nature of the 
obstacle whicli prevents the liberal ilicrease of our vocabulary 
by means of combination of cld materials. It is wholly sub¬ 
jective, consisting in our habits and preferences. There 
hai’dly a compound formed in Gorman, for ^example, which 
•would not, if literally translated by an English compoun*^, 

10 * ' ' 
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bofcunderstood, and which we might not thoicfore imitate, if 
Uitelligibility were all that we had to couwult in our word- 
making. But we are obliged also to have in view the pre- 
‘ possesaions of the community ; and Ihia is not a thing w’hich 
they are used to and w ill approve. The whole prpccs^ of 
language-making and language-changing, in all its diflbr^nt 
departments, is composed of single acts, j»erfornicd by indi¬ 
viduals ; yet each act is deterduned, not alone by the nc^ds 
of the particular case, but also by the general usages of the 
conununity as acting in and represented by the individual; 
BO that, in its initiation as well as its acce})tance and ratifi¬ 
cation, it is virtually the act of the community, as truly con¬ 
ventional as if men held a meeting for its discussion anti 
'^ecisiop-'*’"^ 

We Ivi-ve hitherto cooNiuered chiefiy the effect of circum- 
stani'cs upon the gro\vtli of language, its enrichment wdth 
the means of designating new (“onceptions and representing 
new judgments. We ha\o also hrielly to examine their 
influence ujion lingihstie decay, upon phonetic change and 
grammatical corru|)tion. Thesis as lias been already sufii< 
ciently ])ointed out, are the rt‘sult of the defective tradition 
of language ; by cal•cle»^ue!^s in the acquisition of words, or 
by inaccuracy in Ibcir ,rcproduclioii, men change from 
generation to generation the speech wdiicli they transmit. 
It is evident,then, that everv ihing wliich asMsts the accuracy 
of linguistic tradition tends to presene the#phonetic and 
grauftnatical structure id* language from alteratioin Where 
speech is most unconsidouslyvemploved, with most exclusive 
—«itontion.to the nei'ds and conveniences of the moment, with 
least regard to its inherited usages, there its changes ar© 
rifest. Any introduction of the element of reflection is con¬ 
servative in its effect. A people that think of their speech, 
talk about it, obst^-ve and d *ducc its rules <*ind usages, wriH 
alter il but slow ly. A tendency tt> do tins .smnetimes forms 
a part of a uation’H peculiar idntractcr, being ilie result of 
qualities and circumstancc.s whieh it js well-nigh or quite 
possible to trace out and explain; but often it is called 
forth, or favonp*d and strengthened, by very obvious con- 
/litiops; by admiring imitation of the ways and words of 
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them of old time ; by the possession of a traditional litera* 
tore; but, most of all, by a recorded literature, the habit of 
writing, and a system of instruction. Culture and education 
arO the most powerful of all the forces which oppose lin¬ 
guistic ehange^ The smallest conceivable alterative influence 
will emanate from one who has been trained to speak 
correctly by a conscious effort, and who is .accustomed to 
write what he says almost as frequently and naturally as he 
speaks .it. Words, in their true form and independent 
entity, are too distinctly present to bis mind for him to take 
part either in their fusion or mutilation. Hence the effect 
of literary culture is to fix a language in the condition in 
%hich it happens to be found, to assure to it the continued 
► possession of the formative processes which are then active 
in its development, but to check or altogether p’^^.vent its 
acquisition of any others ; to turn its prevailing habits into 
unalterable laws ; and to maintain its phonetic character 
against anything but tlic most gradual and insidious change. 

Thus far iu the history of the world, this kind of con- 
/servabivo influence has usually been active only within the 
limits«of a class ; a learned or priestly caste has become the 
guardian of the national literature and the conservator of the 
tongue in which it was written ; •while to the masses of the 
people both have grown strange and unfamiliar. Deprived 
of the popular supj^ort, the cultivated dialect has at once 
begun to los^its vitality ; for no language can remain^ alive 
whicluis not answering all the infinitely varied needs of a 
whole community,^iid adaptirig itself iu every part to their 
changes ; it is stinted of its natural and necessary grow tli ’ 
when ifc is divorced from general use and made the exclusive 
property of a class. Thus there come to exist among the 
same people two separate tongues ; the one an imieritance 
from the pastj becoming ever more siilf and censtrained, 
and ‘employable only for special uses; the other the pro¬ 
duction of the present, growing constantly more unlike the 
other by the operation of the ordinary processes of linguistic 
change; full of inaccuracies and corruptions, if we ch^....^^, ' 
^ to call them soj but also full of a healthy and .vigorous life, 
W'hich enables it finally to overthrow and replace the learn'' ^ 
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or^Bacred dialoot of which it ia the oifaprin^. jSiich has been 
tho origin and buch the fate Of all tin* learned dialoeta which» 
in various parts of the world, ha\e been preserved as “ dead 
languages,” for ^tlie purposes of learned communication, ailor 
losing their ehara<‘tor as the vernaeular speech of a eom- 
muMiity : for instance, the ancii'nl Egyptian, long kept lip for 
sacred uses, and written in the hierogly])hie signs, after both 
language and* letters had in popular use taken on another 
form ; the Zend, in the keeping of the ministers of Zoro¬ 
aster’s doctrine; the S.insknt, even yet taught in the. Erah- 
manie schools of India, amid tlie llahel of nu)d(Tn dialects, 
its descendants ; the T,iatiii, the coiniiion language of the 
educated through all Europe, for centuries during which 
'Ihc later^ftyiMns of Itomanie b])ecch, now the \ehielo8 of a 
culture tupi'rior to tliai of (-»recce aiirl Eotne, v\i‘ro mere 
baroaroiisy)c/oiA*. Every dialect vv hich is nride tho subject 

of literary milture is liabb* to the fate of the Latin; aria- 
» 

tocraev and e\clusi\eness tend to final overthrow, in lan¬ 
guage as ill pcdities ; the ne<‘d*i and iiiterevtw of the many 
arc more important than those of the few, and must in the 
end prev’iiil. True lingni'^tic conservatism eouriists in estab¬ 
lishing an educated and virtuous deiuoeraey, in enlisting the 
whole community^ by niemis of a tJioroiigh and pervading 
education, in the jiropor ai»d benlthy preservation of ih© 
accepted usages of correct s])et*eh—and lh(*n in letting 
whatever cl^ange must and will tome take its bourse. There 
is a purism wdiieli, while it setdes to maintain th<i iiiiegrity 
of language, in eflect stifles its growth :^to be too fearful of 
words and phrases, iy‘vv meanings, fi^miliar and collo¬ 
quial expressions, is little less fatal to the well-being of a 
spoken tongue than to rusli into llie opposite extron\c. 

It is hardly needful to point out that these d^birahle con- 
ditiong a»e much ‘^lorc nearly realized in tho case of our 
modern cultivated and literary languages than in th«so of 
oldon time, and that the former have, in all human proba¬ 
bility, a destiny before them v«ry dificrent from that of the 
•teivjr. In the present constitution of society, among the 
eiftightened nations of Eurojie and America, the forees con- 
^ervakive of^ the general purity of language have attained 
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development ap^d energy to 'which only a aisiant appror^eh 
was inado under the most favourable circumstances in 
ancient times. Tho conscious and reflective users of speech, 
the instructed ai^d cultivated, the writers of their thoughts, 
have become everywhere a class powerful in numbers as well 
as dominant in influence. Education, no longer confined 
to the upper Inyer, more or less peiwades the whole mass of 
tho people. Books are in ^aTy one’s hands, assimilating 
and establishing the w^riiten and spoken usages of all. Tliat 
form of the common speech in each country which has 
enlisted in its support the best minds, the sweetest and most 
sonorous tongueh, is e\er gaining ground upon the others, 
finpplanting their usages, and promising to become and to 
continue the true popular language. 

In America, the i]iflu(‘nees w'e liate now been coi’si Icring 
wear ii somewhat peculiar form. On the one hand, the 
ediuated class nowhere else embraces so large a portion of 
the eommuuity, or has so \aHt a col](a*ti\e force ; on the 
other hand, and ])arlly for this very reason, the highest and 
•best-educated class ha\e loss* ]>ower hero than in tlie less 
dcinocratie eoiiutries of the Old World : the low-toned parly 
newspaper is too much the typo of the prevailing literary 
influence by which the st)lc of ^p(‘eeh of our rising gener¬ 
ation is moulding. A tmidency to slang, to collociuial 
inclegancies, and even Milgaritics, is the besetting sin 
against whiel^w e, as^Amerieans, have especially to guard and 
to Htrj,iggle. To attain that thorough democracy wMeh is 
tlie be%t life and vigour of language, to keep our English 
speeeli vivid witl^ flie thought and feeling of a whple peepi-'^, 
we should not bring dowm the tone and st) le of the highest, 
nor average those of all classes; w'c should rather lift up the 
lower to tho level of the higher. 

Oiu* review •£ the causes wlpch dete*mino the respective 
part ^played by the diflerefii processes of linguistic grow*th, 
and tho rat% at w hich they severaWy act, is far from being 
exhaustive. To treat the fyuhjcet w’ith thoroughness would 
require a treatise. Parts of it are of extreme subtlety nod , 
difficulty. Our attention has been directed almost solely to 
• external historical circumstances, those of whicdi the, effect 
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iBtjmost easily traced* We have h\x^ hinted here aivi there 
at the more recondite and m'ost potcnti ^Alienees which are 
deep-seated in tlio indhidual character of different^tonguea 
and the (jualitjes of the people who speak them. iMiat 
complex and intricate combination of native capacities and 
dispohitions, acquired and inherited habits, and gliding 
circuiuhtanccH, of ^^hich, in each individual community, the 
form and development of the ootDmon, speech is a product, 
in no t^\o communities the same, and everywhere requires a 
special and detailed study in order to its (‘omprehension. 
J3thnolo"ists are obliged, iu the main, to take' the ditferenccs 


of national character as ultimate facts, content with setting 
them clearly forth, not claiming to explain them ; and a like 
neoc^Hi^y I'c'lsta upon the linguist a-^ regards linguistic ditfer- 
enccs : .’?()! only can he not account for the presence of 
pe< uliaritics of character which determine peculiarities of 
Bi)oech, hut even their analysis eludes his search; they 
inauifesi themselves only in these special eflects, and are not 


olherw iae demon'>t ruble. 


^J\) ascribe the differcncos of lan¬ 


guage and linguistic growth directly to ‘‘ physical causes,” to 
make thmn dependent on “ peculiarities of organiz/ition,” 
wdiPther cerebral, laryiigal, or other, is wholly uieaiiingless 
and fijtil<‘. Language is^. not a pbysi<-al prodiicl, but a 
human institution, proservc'd, perpetuated, and changed, by 
free human action. Nothing Imt education and habit limits 


any man to the idiom in the possi'ssiou of w Inch he has grown 
np;'within the community of njicakers of tin* sapie tongue 
may readily ho found perMUi^* with (Midowments as unlike, in 
>■' d»y,ree agd kind, as those wdiii h characteri 4 o tlie av’crage men 
of distant and diverse races. I^h^’sual causes do, indeed, 
aftect language, hut only in two ways: first, as they,change 
the circumstances to which m(‘n have to adapt their speech; 
and second, as tn 'y altiT* men’s nature liud disposition. 
Every physical cause rcijuires to Be iiaiiamutcd into a raotive 
or a mental tendency, heiore it can atfect the signs by which 
we represent our mental acts.* It is universally conceded 
lih.t;'*" physical circumstances do produce a jiermiuient effect 
upon the <*haracjfccristics of race, internn^l as well as external, 
so upofi. those, among the rest, which govern linguistic 
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development; -Jwhat measure, at what rate, axid 

through what detaila^f change, in as yet matter of the widest 
difference of opinion and the liveliest controversy. There 
are headlong materialists who pronounce ma^^ the slave and 
•sport of natiirCi guided and controlled by the external forces 
amid ■vl/liich he exists, and who claim that his history ina^ be 
explained and foretold by means of a knowledge of those 
f^ces ; when as yet they hsivjjy not found out e /cn the A-B- 
C of the modes in which human nature is moulded by its 
surroundings. These men have their counterparts also 
among students of language. But, whatever may he hoped 
from the future, it is certain that at present nothing of \alue 
has been done toward showing hoAv linguistic growih is 
affected in its kind and rate by phybical causes. There is no 
human dialect whieli might not maintain itself es entially 
unaltered in structure, though carried to clim(‘s very unlike 
those in which it had grown up, and though employed by a 
people W'hose culture and mode of life nas rajiidly varying ; 
emigration, often assumed to be the chief and most powerful 
Jftause of linguistic change, also often appears to exercise a 
conservative influence. And, on the other hand, a language 
may rapidly disiulegrate, or undergo phonetic transform¬ 
ation, or vary the substance of it# \ ocahularv, without mov- 
ing from the region of its origin, or becoming the organ of 
other conditions of lyiman life. AVhcu linguistic scholars 
can fully account for such facts as that the Icelejiidic is, the 
most antique in form of tlie idioms of its family, that the 
Lithuanian has prejj^Tved mortf of the primitive apparatus of 
ludo-European iafleetion than an^ other known iftmgue (51 
modern times, that the Armenian has become W'ith difiieulty 
recognizable as an Iranian dialect, that the Melanesian, 
African, and American languages are the most changeful of 
human forms of*speech—tl^eu, perhaps, they may claim to 
comprehend ^ibo circumstances that regulate the growth of 
language. 

The variation of language in space, its change from 
one region to another, is a not loss obvious fact than Ii/»> 
variation in time, itf change from one ep<^*li4to another, 
^he earth is filled with almost numberless dialects, dififerir^ 
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fr€m one another in a greater or leaa degree, and soipe of 
them, at least, we know by historical evidence to be descend¬ 
ants of a coinmou original. This state of things finds its 
ready and simple exjdanation in the principles ^^hich have 
been already laid down ; they will demand, therefore, but a 
bn 4 ‘f application and further illustration. 

AV^c ha>e bceii ’^peaking, when treating of the grow^tli of 
language, oft vital processes, *a 9 going on in the body of 
Speech itself, like the proeesh of fi^rmentation in bread, or of 
the displacement and rt'placeinent of tissues iu an animal 
organism. Jbit w(‘ hate been careful, at the same time, to 
bear in mind that the word “ process ” vvas thus used only in, 
a fignratito souse. E\ery item of cliange which goes to 
%nake up the growth of human speech is ultimately a result 
of the taouM-ious (‘frort«.)f Immaii beings. Iu language, the 
at^ns wliich compose the fermenting ma a and the growing 
tis&iic are not iju'rt matter, acted on by laws of combination 
aiid affinity, but int^'lligent (reatures, themselves acting for 
a ])nrpose. A process of linguistic growth, then, is only the 
collective efiect.in a given dir(*ction, of tlie acts of a numbed 
of separate induiduals, guided b> the preferences, ayd con- 
trollcdhy tlie absent, of the coitmiunity of which those indi¬ 
viduals form a j>art. A«d upon the joint and reciprocal 
action on language of the individual and the cumnniuity 
depend all tlu‘ phenomena of dialectic separation and co- 
alesccuco. ^ 

J?t»r, in tlie first jilacc, it is ev ident lliat the infinite diver¬ 
sity of character and circumi?lancc in tjje iiitidligent beings 
•trtto hav* language in cluygc must tend to intiuito diversity 
in their action and its products. Each iudepeiHicnc mind, 
working unrestrainedly according to its own impulse^, would 
impress upon the development of speech asomowliat ditforent 
bistorjj'^. It was fffcown alnvost at the begiii!iing of our dis¬ 
cussions (p, 22) that no two men speak exactly th^ same 
tongue: of course, then,* they would not propagate the same, 
^ach has his own vocabulary, hts own pet words and phrases, 
i4Hirowu devnatious from the normal standard of pronunciation, 
of construetioiv of grammar; the need# of each are in some 
tej^^rae unlike those of others ; his mind is somewhat differ- 
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enily impressed 8itid guided, by feelings and experience j, 
differently swayed by the weight of existing analogies. Such 
^tendency to variation is, to be sure, within comparatively 
narrow limits; individual speakers of English would not, if 
left to their own devices, rush madly off toward a Olioctaw 
or Jtambhutkan model of speech; yet its results are by no 
means imperceptible or insignificant; it is like the variation 
of the separate individuals of a species of plants or animals 
in respect to traits of structure and dis])osilion, which, how¬ 
ever slow its progress, w<nild finally, if suffered to accumu¬ 
late its effects, break up the sjiccics info well-marked 
varieties. Linguistic dcxelopmcnt is thus made up, as w^e 
may fairly c.vpress it, of an infinity of disergojit or centrifu¬ 
gal forces. 

But, in the second place, there is liOt wanting an ^ Te(*tivc 
centripetal for<*e also, ivhieh holds a)l the oth(‘Pb in ehe(*k, 
whi<*li resohes them, giving value to that part of each which 
makes in a certain direction, and unmilling the rest; this 
ecntrip(‘lal force is the necessity of eoiuuiunicatioii. Man 

no soliloquist ; he <loes not talk for liis own diversion and 
edificatjon, but for con\erf>e with his fidlows ; and that would 
not he language which one indiMdual alone should under¬ 
stand and be able to employ, l^ery one is, indeed, as wo 
have already seen, engagi'd in his way and measure in modi¬ 
fying language ; but no one’s action afleels the general 
speeidi, unless it is accejited by others, and ratified in their 
use. E^e^;y sign which 1 utter, I utter by a \oluniiu*y effort 
of my organs, over which my v\ill has iiuU'feasiblc control; 
1 may alter the sign as 1 please, mid to any extent, even wO 
that of substituting for it some other wholly new’ sign; only, 
if by s(^ doing J shock the sense of those about me, or make 
myself unintelligible to them, 1 defeat the very end for which 
I speak at all. This is the consideration which re^trai/is me 
from arbitrariness and license in the modification of my 
speech, and which makes me exert my individual influence 
Upon it only through and by ihe community of which ^ am 
a member. If those who form one community do not t.di: 
alike, and cannot uu^^fstand one another, tj?e .fundamental 
*and essential office of speech is not fulfilled, lienee, what- 
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eltor changes a language may undergo, they must all be 
shared in by the whole comfauniiy. The idiosyncrasies, the 
sharp angles and jutting corners, of every man’s idiom must 
be worn oft’ by attrition against those with which it comes in 
contact in the ordinary intercourse of life, t^iat the common 
toa^ue may become a rounded unit. This does nOt imply 
an absolute identity of dialect, down to the smallest details, 
among all the constituent members of a community; w’ithin 
certain limits—which, though not strictly definable, are 
sulliciently distinct and coercive to answer their practical 
purpose jxjrfcctly well—each one may be as original as he 
pleases: he may push his oddity and obscurity to the very 
verge of the whimsical and the incomprehensible—or even 
beyond it, if he do not mind being misunderstood and 
iaugheiat; if his sen^e of his own individuality bo so ex¬ 
aggerated that he is a whole community, a vorld, to himself. 

Kor must the word cominunitv, as used with reference to 

»< * 

language, be taken jn a too restricted or definite sense. It 
has various degrees of extension, and b(nuids within bounds: 


the same person 
using in cacli a 


may belong to more than one eomiiiunity^ 
dillerent idiom. For instance; I Jiave, as 


we may suppetse, a kind of homo dialect, 


containing a certain 


proportion of bahv-talk, and a larger of favourite colloquial 


isms, which would simnd a litHe queerly, if they were not 
uuiulelligible, to any one outside of my farrnly circle ; as an 
artisan, puj,’suing a special hraindi of inanufa*fcture or trade, 
or as one engaged in a particular prolcssion, cy sVady, or 
department of art, I am a Inemher of^another community, 
Speaking a language to ^some extent j) 0 rculiap, and which 
would be understood neither by my wife and children nor 
by the majority of speakers of English. Thus, I i^ay have 




dived deep into the mysteries of some scheme of tran¬ 
scendental philoll^phy, or «>ear^hed and p<^ndored the ulti¬ 
mate physical constitution of atoms ; and, if I shouild dis¬ 
course to a general audience of that which to me is full of 


j)rofic‘undest significance and» interest, while one out of 
•^wnaiity, perhaps, would follow me with admiring apprecia¬ 
tion, to the ptfecr nineteen I should seem an ineoniprehensi- 
4lle ranter! But even as a general speaker of English^ 
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qualified to meet Rud converse intelligently with others w!2o 
claim the same title, upon matLers of import to us all, I 
may have my speech marked more or less strongly with 
local or personal peculiarities; it may exhibit unusual tones 
of utterance, or unusual turns of phrase, which, if I would 
be readily and thoroughly understood, I must endeavour to 
avoid. Now all these differences of speech, limited as their 
range may be, are in their essential nature dialectic; the 
distinction between such idioms, as we may properly style 
them, and well-marked dialects, or related but independent 
languages, is one, not of kind, but only of degree. For I 
also possess a considerable portion of my language in com¬ 
mon with the Netherlander, the German, and the S^vc^de, to 
say nothing of my remoter relations, the liussian, the Per¬ 
sian, and the Hindu ; and if, in talking w'ith any one of 
them, 1 could only matiage to leave out of my conversation 
such words as belong to my dialect alone, and moreover, not 
to pronounce the rest with such a local neculiarity. of tone, 
nor give them such special shades of meaning, he and I 
ijiight get along together famously, each of us understanding 
all the^ other said. I can, indeed, make calculations and 
compose mathematical formulas w ith him all day long; or, if 
we are chemists, wo can compare cur view’s as to the consti¬ 
tution of all substances, organic and inorganic, to our mu¬ 
tual edification; since, as regards their mathematical and 
chemical langrage, their systems of notatiqp and nomen¬ 
clature, all w ho share European civilization form but a single 
community. 

There is room, then, for all that diversity which w..s sho»»n 
in our first lecture to belong to the speech of different indi¬ 
viduals ^and different classes in the same community, along 
with that general correspondence which makes them speakers 
of the same language. The influence of community yrorks 
in various degrees, and within various limits, according to 
the nature aYid extent of the community by which it is 
exercised. The whim of a child and the assent of its 
parents may make a change in the family idiom; the Cv.n.- 
sent of all the artisans in* a certain branch,of mechanical 
labour is enough to give a new term the right to stand in 
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t>«ir technical vocabulary ; the majority of good writers And 
speakers of English is thejonly authority which can make 
a 'word good English in the part of our tongue that we all 
alike use and value; while all the learned of Europe must 
join together, in order to alter the notation of a number, or 
the, symbol of a chemical element. But t'he principle is 
everywhere the same: as mutual intelligibility is the bond 
which makcit the unity of a ’language, so the necessity of 
mutual intelligibility is the power which preserves and per¬ 
petuates that unity. 

If communication is thus the assimilating force which 
averages and harmonixos the ctTocts of discordant individual 
action on language, keeping it, notwithstanding its incessaut 
changes, the same to all the members of the same community, 
^en i^ is clear tliat euerything which narrows communica¬ 
tion, atid tends to the isolation of communities, favours the 
separation of a language into dialects; while all that extends 
communication, and strengthens the ties which bind together 
the parts of a community, tends to preserve the homogeneity 
of speech. Suppose a race, occupying a certain tract cf 
country, to possess a single tongue, which all undprstanJ 
and use alike; Iheu, so long as the race is confined within 
narrow limits, however rapidly its language may yield to the 
irresistible forces which ])roduce linguistic growth, all will 
learn from eacli, and each from all; and, from generation to 
generation, every man will understaua his neighbour, what¬ 
ever difficulty fie miglit find in conversing vith the spirit of 
his great-graudfatber, or some yet remoter ancestor: But if 
tk: race grows in numbers, spreading itseljt over region after 
region, sending out colonies to distaut lands, its uniformity 
of speech is exposed to serious danger, and can only be saved 
by specially favouring circumstances and conditions. And 
these conditions r.re yet more exclusively cif an external 
character than those which, avS we lately saw, determine the 
mode and rate of liuguiktic change in general :* they consist 
maiply in the kind and degrc3 of culture enjoyed and the 
’efocts which this naturally produces. In a low state of 
civilization, the maintenance of community over a wide 
extent of countiy is altogether impracticable; the tendency 
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to .segregation is paramount; local and clannisb feeling 
prevails, stifling the growth of any wider and nobler 
sense of national unity and common interests; each little 
tribe or scctiop is jealous of and dreads the rest; the 
struggle for existence arrays them in hostility against each 
other; or, at tne best, the means of constant and thorough 
communication among individuals of the different parts of 
the country is wanting, along with the feelings which should 
impel to it. Thus all the diversifying tendencies are left to 
run their course unchecked; varieties of circumstance and 
experience, the subtler and more indiroei influences of 
climate and mode of life, the yet more undetiiiablo agencies 
winch have their root in individual and national caprice, 
gradually accumulate their discordant effects about separate 
centres, and local varieties of speech arise, which gf'ow int^ 
dialects, and these into distinct and, finally, widely dissimilar 
languages. The rate at w hieli this separation w ill go on 
depmids, of course, hi no small degree, upou the general 
rate of change of the coniinon speech; as the dialects can 
only become different by growing apart, a sluggishness of 
‘growt^ will keep tliem longer together—and that, not by its 
direct operation alone, but also by giNing the w eak forces of 
an imperfect and sCtiuly commuih^'ation opportunity to work 
more eflcctivelv in counteraction of the others. Thus all 
the inffuences which have already been referred to as re¬ 
stricting the variation of a laugnage from generation to 
generjjtion are, as such, equally effective in checking its 
variatioli from portion to pertion of a people. But the 
most important of iliem also contribute to the same rt ‘ult 
in another waiy, by directly strengthening and extending the 
bonds ^)f community. Culture and enlightenment give a 
wonderful cohesive force; they render possible a 'wide po¬ 
litical unity, m,.intcnauco of the same i'lstitutions, fjov^»rn- 
ment under the »«ame laws ; they facilitate community of 
memories nAd traditions, and foster national feeling; they 
create the wants and tastes ’vluch lead the people of differ¬ 
ent regions to mix with and aid one another, and *hey 
furnish the means of ready and frequent intercourse: all of 
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di+iotial literature, sacred or heroic, tends effectively in the 
same direction. But of. more account than all is a ■written 
literature, and an organized and pervading system of in* 
struction, whereby the same expressions for thought, feel# 
ing, and experience are set as models before the eyes of all, 
an^^ the most far-reaching and effective stj’lo of linguistic 
communication is established. 

MoreoNcr, that same necessity of mutual understanding 
which makes and preserves the identity of language through¬ 
out a community has power also to bring forth identity out 
of diversity. No necessary and indissoluble tie binds any 
human being to his own personal and local peculiarities of 
idiom, or c\en to his motlier-ton’guc; habit and convenience 
alone make them his; he is ever ready to give them up for 
others when circumstances make it worth his while to do so. 
Tlie coarse and broad-mouthed rustic whom the force of 
inborn character and talent brings up to a position among 
cultivated men, \\ears off the rudeness of his native dialect, 
and learns to spc'ak'^ as corr(‘ctly and elegantly, perhaps, as 
one \\ho has ))een trained from his birth after the best 
models. Tlio'^e who come up from among the dialects of 
every part of Britain to seek their fortune in the metropolis 
acquire some one of tlie forms of Bilgli'-.h speech which 
flourish there; and, even if they themselves are unable e\or 
to nd thernseUes wholly of provincialisms, their children 
ma^ grow up as thorough eockiicys AV if tlntir families haff 
never lived*^ out of hearing of Bow hells. Any one of us who 
goes to a foreign land and b'*ttles there, identifying himself 
with a community of strange speech,*lejrns to talk with 
them, as well as his previously formed habits will let him, 
and betw'^eeu bis descendants and theirs there \vi|l bo no 
didbren(‘e of language, however unlike they may be in hue 
and feature. ]f^ adventur^^rs of various lace and tonguiS 
cornbnie themselves together in*a colony and take up their 
abode in some wdld counlrv, their spivch at onee begins to 
uudprgo a process of assimiHtion, w'hich sooner or later 
mckes it one and homogeneous; how rapidly this end shall 
he attained, a?id whether some one element shall absorb tho 
rest, or wlfbtlter all shall contribute equally to the resulting 
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dialect, must be determiuod by tbe special circumstances of 
the case. Of the multitudes of Germans whom emigration 
brings to our^shon's, some establish thcjnselves together in 
considerable numbers: they cover writh their settlements a 
tract in the West, or fill a quarter iii some of our large 
towns and cities. They form, then, a kind of community of 
their own, in tlie midst of the greater community which 
surrounds thorn, having numerous jioints of *011 tact with 
tUo latter, but not absitrbcd into its structure : there* are 
enough speakers of English among them to furnish all the 
means of communication with the world about them which 
they need ; the}’’ arc proud of their German nationality and 
cling to it; thc) liaAO their own schools, papers, books, 
proacluTS—and their language, though sure to yield finally 
to the assimilating iutliiencos whicli surround it, ^ 4 ay b 
kept up, possibly, for gc'iieratioiis. So also with a crov\d of 
Irish, clustered together in a village or suburb, breeding in 
and in, deriving their scanty instruction from special schools 
under priestIj care: their characteristic brogue and other 
peculiarities of word and phrase may have an indefinite lease 
of life, j Hut, on the other hand, families of foreign nation¬ 
ality Mcattoreii in less numbers among us can make no 
eftective resistance to the fierce which tends to idimtify them 
thoroughly with the commuiiily of English speakers, and 
thedr language is soon given u]) f )r ours. 

'fhi're is evi lently no limit to the scale upon w^hich such 
fusion *and assimilation of speech may go on. The same 
causes which lead an individual, or family, or group of fami¬ 
lies, to learn and use another tono'ue than that which ihey 
themselves or their fathers have been accustomed to speak, 
may be pj historical circumstances made operative through¬ 
out a whole class, or over a w hole region. When tw 0 com¬ 
munities are cc.nbined into one, there co ues to be but one 
language where before there were two. A multijilication and 
strougthcninj of the ties which bind together tlie different 
sections t»f one people tends iirectly toward the efiacoment 
of already existing varieties of dialect, and the production of 
linguistic uniformity. 

• Such efiacoment and assimilation of dialectic varieties, not 
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lo^s tlian dise^imilation and the formation of now dialects, are 
all tiie time going on in hwmau coiminiiiiticR, according aa 
conditions favour tlie one or the other class of effects; and a 
due consideratipn of both is necessary, if we Avould compre¬ 
hend the hiHtorV of any tongue, or fiitnily of tongues. Let 
nsjoolv at one or two examples, whicli shall servo to illus¬ 
trate their jc»int and nintual workings, and to set forth 
more clearly ;the truth of the princijdos A\e have laid down. 

W e will consider fir'll the lii^tory of that one among tho 
prominent literary languages of tlio present day which has 
moat recently att.'iincd its position, namely tho Oernian. 
Pnuii the earliest dawn of lii^'tory, (lerinany has been tilled 
with a niultitndo of mo7*e or le-^s discordant dialects, eat*h 
occupying its own limited territory, and no one of them 
"•'Otter»nititled than any other to s('i itself up as the norm 
ot correct German spc'oeh. How far back their separation 
goes, it is impossible to tell; ^\llenc{', when, and bow tho 
first Germanic trib(^‘ entered central Europe, that its tongue 
might hecome there Hie mother of so many languages, crowd¬ 
ing Germany and 8calldina^ ia, and spreading, througli Eng^ 
laud, oven to the shores and prairies of a new wOjHd ; op 
Vrdiether the beginnings of diah'ctic division were made before 
the entrance of tlie race into its present seats—tbesc are 
secrets'wliieb will ne\er he fully disclosed. There ^\*cro 
sweeping changes in the range and character of the Ger¬ 
manic diallers during those ages of^migraHon and strife 
when Oormaiiy and Home wi're (*arrying on thejr life and 
death struggle. WIiolc hrandies of tlie (Tonnau racb, among 
th&Ai some of the most rijnowued and mighty, as the Goths 
and Yandals, wdiolly lost their evisfceuee as separarc com¬ 
munities, being scattered and absorbed into otjipr eoni- 
aiiunitiea, and their languages also ceased to exist. Longues 
and niigrations, il/testine struf^gles and fi>f'eigu conquests* 
produced fusions and absorptions, extensions, contractions, 
and extinctions, in m&nif'ld variety ; but 'without any 
tendency to a general unity : »nd three centuries and a half 
ag«-', 'when the modem German first put forth its claim to 
stand as the qommon language of Germany, there was in 
that country the same Babel of discordant speech as at thd 
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Christian era. Since the introduction of Christianity and- 
the beginnings of civilization, more than one of the High- 
G-erman dialects, as they are called, the dialects of central 
and southern Germany, had been for a scajon the subject ' 
of literary culture. This was the case with the idioms, in 
succession, of the Alemaimic, Frankish, and Bavarian divi¬ 
sions of the race, between the seventh and the thirteenth 
centuries ; then, for a time, the Swabian dialect gained the 
preeminence, and in it was produced a rich and noble legend¬ 
ary literature, containing precious memorials of national 
heroic story, and still studied and valued wherever the Ger¬ 
man tongue is spoken. Here was a promising beginning for 
a truly national language, but the conditions of the limes 
were not yet such as to give the movement lasting and assured 
success. Three conturies later begaii the grand national '.p- 
heaval of the Beformation. The writings of Luther, multi¬ 
plied and armed with a hundred-fold‘force hy the new art of 
printing, penetrated to all parts of the land, and to nearly 
all ranks and classes of the people, awakening everywhere a 
^vivid enthusiasm. The language he used was not the local 
dialeeli of a district, hut one which had already a better 
claim than any other to the character of a general German 
language : it was the court aud olHcial speech of the principal 
kingdoms of central and southern Germany, made up of 
Swabian, Austrian, and other dialectic elements.* To a lan¬ 
guage so aeeiedited, the internal impulse of the reli^^ious 
OAcitoment and the political revolutions accompanying it, 
and the external influence of the press, which brought its 
literature, and especially Luther’- translation of tne Bible, 
into every reading family, were enough to give a common 
currenq^’’, a general value. It was set before the eyes of the 
whole nation as the moat cultivated form of German speech ; 
it was acknowledged and accepted as the, dialect of Lighest 
rank, the only fitting organ of communication among the 
educated and refined. From that time to the present, its 
influence and power have gone on inci'easing. It is tho 
vehicle of literature and instruction everywhere. Whatever 
may be the speech of the lower classes in any section, the 

♦ See Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache, p. 107 scq., 
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educated, tho'^o who make up good society, speak the 
literary Glennau; tlioir ehilJSron are trained in it; nothing 
else is written. The i^opular dialects are still as numerous 
as over, because* education is not pervading and thorough 
enough to extirpate them ; aud their existence may be pro¬ 
longed for an iudeiiuite period ; but the literary language 
exercises a powerfully repressing and assimilating effect 
upon them ali; it h.as lesseneJ their rank and lowered their 
character, hy withdrawiiig from them in great measure the 
countenance and aid of the cultnatcd ; it has leavened them 
all with its material and its usages; and it may finally 
succeed in crowding them altogether out of use. Its sway 
extends just as far the external iniluonees whieli estab¬ 
lished it reach : it is not confined to the territory occupied 
tbo*‘lligh-(xerman dialects, its nearest kindred; the 
people of the northern pnninces also, spcakiiig tongues of 
Low-Grerman descent, which are much more nearly i*elated 
with the Kethcrlaud'sh, or e\en w'ith the English, are drawn 
by the ties of political, social, and religious community with 
the rest of Germany to acce[)t aud use it. 'While, on thtf, 
other hand, political imlejiendencc, aided by diverrity of 
social aud religious usagi*s, has gi\cn a separate existence 
as a literary language to the Dutch or Netherlandish, and 
yet more notably to the Engluh, descendants of dialects 
originally undistinguished among the cyowd of Low-German 
idiosis which lined the shores of the North S(*h,. 

The history of most otlier literary languages is of the 
same character xvilli that whibh wo havg. just been examin¬ 
ing.*’* Eat‘h was, at the outs(*t, one out of a number of kin¬ 
dred but more or less diverse forms of speech, and the 
predominance which it came to gain over them was he re¬ 
sult, not bf its inherent merits as an instrument of thought 
and mpans of comif^unicatior., but of outw^arif'bircumstances, 
w'bich made its usages worth the aci^uisition of a wider and 
wider community. Thus fhe parent language of the modern 
Ereneh was the vernacular sptech of only a small part of 
the * population of Prance ; and it long had a rival, and 
almost a superior, in the early aud highly cultivated dialect 
of eoutherJi Prance, the Provencal, or langue d'oe; nor,‘ 
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if ihe kmg<iom of Toulouse had maintained itself, would the 
latter ever have yielded to the former: but the sceptre of 
political supremacy over all France passed into the keep¬ 
ing of the northern provinces, and theii speech became 
the rule of pood usage throughout tlie land, while the 
langue d'^oo lost by degrees its character as a culti\died 
dialect, and survives onl} in rude and insignificant provincial 
patois. The Italian was, in like manner, the popular idiom 
only of Tuscany, one of the innumerable local dialects which 
crowd and jostle one another between the Alps and {Sicily, 
and its currency among the educated classes of the whole 
peiiinBula is the cflect of literary influence and of instruc¬ 
tion. 

An illustration of a somewhat different character is 
afforded us by the liistory of the Latin, a history m m viiy 
re.sp(‘cls more rcmarkahlo than that of any other language 
which has ever existed. This conquering tongue—whoso 
descendants now o(‘cupy so large and ^‘iir a part of Europe, 
and, along wnth their half-.sistei, the EiigliHh, fill nearly all 
,‘the New World, and numerous scattered tracts, coasts, and 
islands, on every continent and in every ocean, while its 
material has leavened and enriched the speech of all enlight¬ 
ened nations—^W’^as the vcrnacfllar idiom, not tw^enty-fhe 
centuries ago, of a little isolated district in middle Italy, a, 
region which, on any map of the world not drawn upon a 
scale truly gigantic, one might easily cover wit’ the er 1 of a 
finger.^ 31ow and when it came there, wc know not; but it 
was one of a group of related dialects, descendants and joint 
representatives of an older to'^gue, sjiokeu by the first 
immigrants, which had grown apart by the effect of the usual 
dissiiiAlating processes. Eemains of at least tw c of these 
sister dialects, the Osean and the Umbrian, are still left in 
existence, to exorcise the ingenuity of the learned,*and to 
illustrate ^le ante-historic period of Italic speech. The 
Ijatin wras pressed on the north by the Etruscan, and threat¬ 
ened from the south by the Greek, languages of much more 
powerful races, and the latter of them possessing a higher 
^ intrinsic character, and an infinitely superior cultivation: no 
one could then have dared to guess that its after career 
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wonld be so much more conspicuous than theirs. Its spread 
began with tho extension of Boinan dominion, and was the 
plainest and moat unequivocal sign of the thorough and 
, penetrating natiwo of that dominion. Not content with tho 
loose and nominal sway which tho Persian sovereign exer¬ 
cised over the lielorogenoons parts of his \ast empire, or tho 
yet laxer authority of the modern Mongol rulers over 
their wider oo;iqu(‘sts, the Komans infused, as it were, a new 
organi<‘life into tljo ^ast hody corporate of which they were 
the head, and made thtMr inHmmce felt through its e\ory 
iier\'e and fibre. Italy tliey fir'-ti subjected and llomauizod. 
The yoke they iinjiosod, and riveted bv tlieir military colonies, 
their laws and institntioiis, their culture, and their all-pcne- 
trating administration, was a liond of community against 
.T-lnch I j other pro\e(l al»le to maintain itself; all the lan¬ 
guages of the peninsula, from the G.iulish of tho north to 
the (jrreek of the e\tn*me south, gave way by degrees before 
the tongue of the eonquering city, and Italy became a 
country of one uniform speech. And yet not 'wholly 
uniform: relics of the ancient laiigungmaintained them-* 
Belv(‘S for a long time in certain more inaccessible districts, 
and their inllut nee was (loubtless to be distjnctly seen in tho 
varying local dial(‘(‘ls of tht- ditlcrent parls of the peninsula 
—as, indeed, traces of it are even now discoverable there. 
The common speech of Itidy, too, setlj^ijig aside these dia¬ 
lectic distinctions, was not the ])iire polished Jiiitin of Cicero 
and Virgil, but a ruder idiom, containing already the germs 
of many of the changes cxliibiied by the jpodern Italian and 
tho <Ti.lj<jr'diomanic tongne.^, The same prircess of conquest 
and incorporation into the Roman community was carried 
farther, upon a grand and surprising scale, into the other 
countries of Europe. The (^elts of Gaul, the Celts and 
Iberiaps of S])aia, ^ive up their ^wn languafjlk and adopted 
that of their rulers and civilizers, not less completely "than 
have the Celts of Ireland, 'within the last few centuries, 
exchanged their Irish speech foi English: of Celtic words 
and 'Usages only scanty and unimportant traces are to be 
found in the modern French and Spanish. The same fate 
threatened ’((jbrmany, had not her brave and hardy tribes 
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offered too stubborn a resistance to thp already wan^O'g 
forces of the empire; and Br’tain also, had not its remote 
situation and inferior value as a province caused the Homan 
hold upon it to be weak, and soon abandoned. L(5sa con¬ 
siderable tracts of south-eastern Europe, stretching from the 
northern border of Italy to near the mouth of the Dam’be, 
yielded to the same influence : subdued by the arms, colo¬ 
nized from the population, organized by the policy, civilized 
by the culture, of the great city, they learned also to talk 
her language, forgetting their own. Thus arqpe the great 
and important group of the Romanic languages, as they are 
called; namely, the Italian, Iho Fronith, the Spanish and 
Portuguese, the Rliccto-Romanic of southern Switzerland, and 
the AVallacliiiiu—each including a host of varying dialects, 
all lineal descendants of the Latin, all spoken by pop‘.lations 
only ill small part of Latin race. 

We must not suppose, ho weaver, that a pure and classical 
Latin was ever the ])opular dialect of this widc'-extended 
r(‘gion of Europe, any more +han of Italy after its first 
iRomanizaiion. The same counteracting causes, acting on a 
grand 4 }r scale and with an intensified force, prevented cor¬ 
rectness and homogeneity of speech. The poi)ulace got th^ir 
Latin rather from the army anii its followers, the colonists 
and low officials, than from educated Romans and the works 
of great authors. Doubtless there was not at first such a 
ditierence between tiie dialect of tho highest and of the 
lowest that they could not understand one another. But, 
whatever it was, it rapidly became wdder: while study and 
the imitation of unchanging models kept the sch.^laiw'and 
ecclesiastics in possession of tho classical Latin, only a little 
barbarized by the irresistible intrusion into it of w^ords and 
constructions borrowed from vernacular use, the language of 
the masses grew rapidly away :^rom it, breaking up ,at the 
same time into those innumerable local forms to whose exist¬ 
ence we have already referred. TJiere was no conserving and 
assimjdating influence at wo.k among the millions whe had, 
taken for their own the language of Rome, capable either of 
binding them fast to its. established usages or of keeping 
* their lines of linguistic growth paralleL Specif disturbing 
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foijpes came in here and there. Incnrsious and conquests of 
German tribes brought an element of Germanic speech into 
the tongues alihe of Spain, hVance, and Italy. Centuries of 
Saracen dominfi^tion engrafted upon the Spanish language a 
notable store of words of Arabic derivation. When, at 
lep^fth, the dark 'ages of European history were orer, and 
knowledge and culture were to bo taken out of tlu^ exclusive 
custody of thq few, and made the wealth and blessing of tlwi 
many, the Latin was a (l('4id language, much too far removed 
from popular 'wants and sympathies to be able to serve the 
heeds of the new nations. Hence the rise in each separate 
country, at not far from the same time, of a new national 
tongue, to he the instrument and expression of the national 
culture. All liomanizc'd Europe was in the condition already 
described as that of Germany prior to the advancement of the 
modern German to its present position j a chaos of varying 
dialects was there; and, in every case, external historical 
circumstances d(5k;rinined which of them should attain a 
higher value, and should subject and absorb the rest. 

In all this alternate and repeated divergence and converg-*, 
ence of dialects there is evidently nothing which needmto be 
looked upon jis mysterious, or even puzzling. Such has been 
the history ot* language from the beginning, tind in all parts 
of the earth. "VVe need only the tendency of individual 
language to vary, and the etfcct of community to check, 
limit, and even reverse this tendency^, in order to explain 
every case tJiat arises: the peculiar conditions of .each case 
must decide whether their jcrlnt action shall, on the' whole, 
mak«i*for.Jiomogoncity or for diversity of spooch; and the 
result, in kind and in degree, will vary a(;eording to the sum 
of the causes which produced it; as the resultant motion, in 
rate and direction, combines and represents all the forces, 
however various amj. conflicting, of whose unj^fed action it is 
the eflect. * • 

Thus, as has been already pointed out, when’there takes 
place^ a fusion of two communities, larger or smaller, of 
varying speech, no general law can determine what shall be 
the resulting dialect. When the Romans conquered Gaul, 
although fo!*ming only a minority of tho population, they 
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almost totally obliterated the Gaulish speech, puHing the 
Laliu. in its place, lor they brought with them culture and 
polity, art and scionoe, learning and letters: they made it 
better worth while for the Celts to learn Jjatiu than to 
adhere to their own ancient idiom. When, however, the 
Germanic Pranks, a few centuries later, conquered iu th'^ir 
turn the now Latinized Gaul, and turned it into a kingdom 
ot France, they adopted the language of their more numer¬ 
ous and more cultivated subjects, only’adding a small per¬ 
centage of Germajiic words to ils vocabulary, and perhaps 
contributing an aj)precial)lc influence toward hastening the 
decay, already well in progress, of the Latin grammatical 
system. The same thing hap])rnod once more, when the 
Scandinavian Northmen, representing another branch of the 
Germanic family, after extorting from the beaten anc* trem¬ 
bling monarch8 of France the cession of one of her fairest 
provinces, became the not less formidable and dreaded Nor¬ 
mans. Although placed in seemingly favourablfe circum¬ 
stances for conserving their linguistic independence, crowded 
wOgetlicr as they were within comparatively narrow bounds, 
and nvikiug on tbeir own ground, of which they w'^ere 
absolute masters, the majority of the population, they yet 
could not resist the powerful assimilating influences which 
pressed them, a horde of uncouth and unlearned barbarians, 
on every side. Within a wonderfully short time, their 
Norse tongue had allogetlicr gone out of use, leaving traces 
only itt a J[jcw geographical names: along w’ith French man¬ 
ners, French learning, and French polity, they had implicitly 
adopted also French speech. Hardly w^as this cc.x V ux SlOZl 
accomplished, when they set forth to propagate their new 
linguislac faith in a country occupied by dialects Jdn with 
that which they had recently forsworn. The Angles and 
Saxons, Germaoic tribes, had n.eaTitimo finished thCj^ task, 
only begun by the Romans, of extirpating upon the largest 
and best parb of British ground the old Celtic speech. They 
had done it in a somewhat difl’erent way, by sheer brute 
force, by destroying, enslaving, or driving out the nai-ive 
pdpulation, and filling all but the most inaepessible regions 
*of the island with their own ferocious tribesmen. Hence 
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thf wholly insignificant remains of Celtic material to be 
found among the ordinary st?>res of expression of our English 
tongue. Christianity and civilization found the invaders in 
their new hour?, and an Anglo-Saxon literature grew up, 
which, had circumstaiicos continued favourable, miglit have 
aith-'d national unity of government, institutions, and culture 
to assimilate the A'arying dialects of the country, producing 
a national language not inferior in wealth and polish to our 
present Bpeech. But they Avho take the sword shall perish 
by the uword: upon the Anglo-Saxons were wreaked tho 
Avocs they had tin mselves earlier brought upon the Celts. 
Danish and Norse invasions, during a Jong period, bitterly 
vexed and Aveakeiied llie Saxon state, and it finally sank 
irrecoverably under tlie Norman conquest. This time, tho 
collision of tvvo diverge languages, upborne by a nearly 
equal civilization—tho partial superiority of that of the 
Normans being more than counterbalanced by their in¬ 
feriority ill numho^s—under tlie government of political 
circumstances already explained, produced a result different 
from any Avhich Ave have tlun far liad occasion to notice—* 
namely, a truly compo&ite language, draAving its material and 
its strength in so nearly equal part from tho two sources 
that scholars are able^o di9<pule Avliethcr the modern English 
is more Saxon or more French. Into tho details of the 
combination A\’^e cannot uoav stay to^enter, but must pass 
on Botq the later dialectic history of *tho language, 
merely diroefing attention to the important and familiarly 
known fact that its formatiAC*apparatus-^Avhother consisting 
in iiffh^clions, affixes of cV*rivutiou, or comiectives and rela¬ 
tional Avoids—^along witli tho most common and indispensable 
part of its vocabulary, remained almost purely Hafxon, so 
that it is to be accounted still a Grermanic dialect in struc¬ 
ture, valthough furnished ^iih ^torea of eSJiression iu no 
small part of Eomanic origin. * 

The fusion of Saxon* and Norman elements in English 
speech did not rtsach in equal fiicasure all parts of the land 
or Ull classes of tho j)cople, nor did it by any means wipe 
out preAuopsly ^existing dialectic differences, thus fumishibg 
a nev^ and «trict^y homogeneous speech as a starting-point* 
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whence a new process of dialccthj divergence should cora- 
inence. On the contrary, Britain is still, like Germany, 
only in a less degree, a couiitiy full of dialects, some of 
whose peculiarities go back to the diver&i''ies of speech 
among the tribes by whom the Anglo-Saxon conquest of the 
island was achieved, thirteen hundred >ears ago, while the 
rest are of every date of origin, from that remote period to 
the preseut. One or two of these dialects—cq)ecially the 
Scottisli and the Yorkshire—poetiy and fiction have made 
somewhat familiarly known to us; others are matters of 
keen and curious interest to tlie student of language, their 
testimony being hardly h^ss essential than that of tlie literary 
dialect to his comprelienbiou of the history of Ellgll^h 
speech. 

But it w^as impossible that, in the transfer of Biighsh to 
the coutinent of America, these ](ical diah'cts should main¬ 
tain thciiiselves intact; that could only have been the result 
of a separate migration of parts of the h '*al ccunmuuities to 
which they belonged, and of the continued maintenance of 
their distinct ideiititv" in their new place of settlement. 
Such wias not the character of the mevemeut which filled 
this country with an English-speaking population. Old 
lines of local division were ellaeoct; new ties of community 
were formed, embracing men of various province and rank. 
It was not more iuevit^ablo that the languages of the various 
nationalities wBich have contrihuied to our later population 
should•dis£ 4 ;pear, sw^allovved u]) in the predominant English, 
than tha^ the varying forms oi English should disappear, 
being assimilated lo that one amorg them which was uettcr 
supported than the rest. Nor could it be doubtful which 
was that predominant element, to which the othcis would 
have to conform themselves. In any cultivated and lettered 
community, the* cultivated snceck, the language of lett'jrs, is 
the central point toward which all the rest gravitate, as they 
are broken up and lose their local hold. And our first 
settlers were in no small part*from the instructed class, men 
of high character, capacity, and culture. Tliey brought w ith 
them a written language and a rich literatiiirc; they read 
&nd wrote; they established schools of every grade,'and 
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took care that each rising ficneration should not fall behind 
its predecessor in learning. The basis, loo, of equality of 
rights and privileges on which they founded their society 
added a power''iil inftuenco in favour of equality of speech. 
As a natural anil unavoidable eon sequence, then, of these 
diTt^ermining eonditioiis, and not by reason of any virtue for 
W'hich ■we are to take credit, to oursehes, the general lan¬ 
guage of Arocrica, through all sections of the country and 
all orders of the population, bocainc far more nearly homo¬ 
geneous, and accordant with the correct standard of English 
speech, than is the a\erago language of England. And the 
same influences uhich made it so have tended to keep it so: 
the democratic character of our institutions, and the almost 
universality of instruction among us, have done much to 
mainlran throughout (*iir community an approximate uni¬ 
formity of idiom. There uas doubtless never a country 
before, where, down to the very humblest classes of the 
people, so many learned to read and spell out of the same 
school-books, heard the same speakers, from platform, desk, 
and pulpit, and read the same books and papers; ■w'hcirt 
there was such a surging to and fro of the population^ such 
a mixture and intimate iutcrcourse of all ranks and of all 
regions. In short, everj forin of communication is more 
active and more far-reaching with us than ever elsewdiere; 
every assimilating influence has had \piieqnailed freedom and 
range of action, llencc, there was also never a case in 
which BO nearly the same language was spoken throughout 
the w’hole mass of so vast a population is the English now 
in Atifeiica. Modern civilization, with tiie great states it 
creates, and the wide and active intercourse among tnen to 
which it prompts and for which it aftbrds the needed facili¬ 
ties, is able to establish upon unoccupied soil, and then to 
inaintam there, cpmmunitj ujjiim a scale of grandeur to 
•which aneient times could afford no parallel. 

Nor have ■wro failed to keep nearly even pace with our 
British relations in the slow progressive devolopmfent of the 
cotiimon tongue: our close connection with the mother- 
country, the community of culture which "wo have kept up 
with"her, our acknowledgment of her superior authority in 
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matters of learning and literature, have been able thus far 
to restrain our respective linoL of linguistic growth from 
notable divergence. Though we are sundered by an ocean, 
there have been invisible tics enough betwee i us to bind us 
together into one community. Yet our concordance of ‘ 
speech is not perfect: British purism finds fault with 
our higher stylos of discourse, oral and written, as disfigured 
by Americanisms, and in both the tone and the material of 
colloquial talk the ditferenccs are, of course, much more 
marked. Wo have preserved some older words, phrases, 
and meanings which their modern use discards; wo have 
failed as yet to adopt certain others which have sprung up 
among them since the separation; wo have originated yet 
others which they have not accepted and ratified. Upon 
all these points we are, in the abstract, precisely as n.^ich in 
the right as the}^; but the practical question is, which of 
the two is the higher authority, whose approved usage shall 
be the norm of correct English speaking. We have been 
content hitherto to accept the inferior position, but it is not 
likely that we shall always continue so. Our increasing 
numbers and our growing inde])endcnco of character and 
culture will give us in our own estimation an equal right, at 
the least, and we shall feel more and more unwilling to yield 
implicitly to British precedent; so tliat the time may perhaps 
come when the English language in America and the English 
language in Britain will exhibit a noteworthy dilferenc*^ of 
material, f 9 rm, and usage. What wo have to rely upon to 
counteract this separating tendency and annul its effect is 
the predominating influence of the class of highest cultiva¬ 
tion, as exerted especially through the medium of literature. 
Literatj^.re is the most dignified, the most legitimate, and 
the most powerful of the forces wliicli effect the conservation 
of language, and the one which acts mosl; purely accf^rding 
to its true merit, free from the adventitious aids and draw¬ 
backs of plqce and time. It is through her literature that 
America has begun, and mu.it go on, to win her right to 
share in the elaboration of the English speech. Love and 
admiration of the same master-works in poetry, oratory, 
philosophy, and science has hitherto made one cdmnjutiity 
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of the two great divisions of speakers of English, and c^uglit • 
to continue to unite them-A-aiid it will, we hope, do so: but 
more or less completel}', according as that portion of the 
commiiiiitv which is most directly reached and effectively 
guided by literature is allowed authority over the rest, 
f-We are, how^ever, by no means free from dialects among our 
own population, although we^ may hope that they will long, 
or alwavs, ceutinuo to be restricted w'lthiii narrow limits of 
variatioTi from the standard of correct speech, as they are at 
present. The New Englander, the Westerner, the South¬ 
erner, even of tlie educated class, betrays bis birth to a 
skilled observer by the peculiarities of his language; and 
the lower we descend in the social scale, the more marked 
and prominent do these peculiarities become. There is 
hardly a locMlity in the lantl, of greater or less extent, which 
has not some local iisagt's, of phrase or utterance, character¬ 
izing those w hose provincialism has not been rul)b(’d off by 
instruction or by wtcri*ourse wnth a wider public. There is 
a certain degree of ditierence, too, of which wo are all 
conscious, between tin? written and the colloquial stylo : 
there arc w'ords and ])hrases in goo 1 convcrsatioiial use, 
which would be called inelegant, and almost low', if met 
with ill books ; there are'wends and phrases which we em¬ 
ploy in eom])osition, hut which w'ould seem forced and stilted 
if applied in the ordinary dealings of,Jife. Tliis is far from 
being a difference sutllcient to maik the literary English as 
another dialect than that of the people ; yet it is-'llje begin¬ 
ning of such a difference ; it needs no change in kind, but 
only*T»:‘7^iange in degree, to make it accord with the distinc¬ 
tion between any literary language wliich history offers to 
our knowledge and the less cidtivated dialects w'hi'ch have 
grown up ill popular usage by its side, and by w'hich it has 
,been,iinally overttfrown aiiu sujudanted. 

Nothing, then, as wo s(‘e, can absolutely repress dialectic 
growth; even the influences most pow'crfully conservative 
of identity of Language, working in the most effective 
maimer which human conditions have been found to admit, 
can only succiped in indefinitely reducing its rate of pyo- 
gres»?' 
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' It-will be noticed that we have used tbe terms “ dialect’* 
apdlanguage ” indifferently ani interchangeably, in speak¬ 
ing of any given tongue ; and it will also have been made 
plj^in, I trust, by the foregoing ex])osition hew vain would 
bo file attempt to establisli a definite and essential distinc¬ 
tion, between them, or give precision to any of the oth 3 r 
names w'hich indicate tlio dillcrcut degrees of diversity 
among related tongues. No form of speech, lin ing or dead, 
of wdiich we have any knowledge, was not or is not a dialect, 
in the sense of being the idiom of a limited community,, 
among other communities of kindred but somewhat discord¬ 
ant idiom ; none is not truly a language, iu the sense that 
it IB the means of mutual intercourse of a distinct portion 
of mankind, adapted to their capacity and supplying their 
needs. The whole history of spoken language, in all limes 
and all ages, is a series of varying and successive phases ; 
external eircuinstaiices, often accidental, give to some of these 
phases a prominence and importance, a currency and per¬ 
manence, to which others do not attain; and according to 
t^ieir degree of importance we stylo tluMii idiom, or patoisy 
or dial^Jct, or language. To a very limited extent, natural 
history feels the same difficulty iu cstublisliing the distinc¬ 
tion between a “ variety ” and a “ t^)ocie8 : ” and the difficulty 
would be not less pervading and insurmouiilablo iu natural 
than in linguistic science, if, as is the ease in language, not 
only the spcciefe, but even the genera and higher groups of 
animal^ ai^d plants were traceably descended from one 
another •or from common ancestors, and passed into each 
other by insensible gradations. Trausmutatiou of spwwi^s in 
tbe kingdom of speech is no hyj)othe8is, hut a patent fact, 
one of the fundamental and determining pmuciples of lin¬ 
guistic study. 
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Erroneous views of tlte reiations of dialect-?. Dialectic variety implies 
original unity. EH’oct. ol cultivation on a language. Grouping of lau- 
gui^es by relationsliij). Xoarer and remoter relations of the English. 
Constitution of the Indo-European family. Proof of its unity. Im¬ 
possibility of (leterniiniug tlic i>lacc and time of its founders; tlieir 
^culture and customs, interred from their restored vocabulary. 


Having prcviouMly (.amsidcred in some detail the variolas 
modes of change in language—the processes of linguistic 
life, as, by an allowable figure, we lenned them—we went 
on at our last interview to, direct our attention to the circum¬ 
stances and conditioiis wTiicli govern the wwking of those 
processes, giving prominence to the one or the other of them, 
and quickening or retarding their jiAfut effoc^ts. We then 
proceeded to in(juire into the manner in wdiich tlie same 
processes operate to divide «any given form of spci'ch, with 
the*lape of time, into varying forms, or,to convert a lan¬ 
guage into dialects. Wc passed in review the causes which 
favour the devolopiiu'ut of dialectic diflbrences, as well as 
those which limit and oppose such development, and even 
tend to bring ufVformity ^out of diversity- They are, we 
fouu3, of two general kinds thh one, proceeding from indi¬ 
viduals, and founded on the diversities of individual char¬ 
acter and circumstance, tend^ to indolinito separation and 
discordance; the other, acting in communities, and arising 
from the necessity of mutual intelligence, the grand aim and 
purpose of language, make for uniformity and assimilatio:^ 
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.sacrificmg a merely personal to a more compreliensive uii'Hy, 
merging tbo individual in tlie society of which he is a 
member. Language is an institution founded in man’s social 
nature, wrought put for the satisfaction of hij social wants; 
and hence, while individuals are the solo ultimate agents in 
the formation and luodilication of every word aud moaning 
of a word, it is still the community that makes and changes 
its language. The one is the mole<^lar force ; ^he other, the 
organic. .Bcdh, as we saw, arc always at work, and the history 
of human tougucs is a record of tlieir combined effects ; but 
the individual divcrsilying Ibrees lie deeper down, are nioro 
internal, more inherent in the universal use of speech, and 
removed from the control of outward circumstances. Lan¬ 
guage, wo may lairiy say, tends toward diversity, but circum¬ 
stance's connected with its ein])loyjiKmt check, annui, and 
even rev(*rso Ibis ItMidency, pi'eserving unity, or producing 
it where it did not before exist. ^ 

One or two recent writers upon larguage* have com¬ 
mitted the very serious error of inverting the mutual rela¬ 
tions of dialectic variety ami uniformity of speech, ‘■bus turn¬ 
ing topsy-turvy the whole history of linguistic devejv«^ 7 ment. 
Unduly impressed by the career of modern cultivated dialects, 
their effacement of existing diabetic differences aud pro¬ 
duction of homogeneous speech throughout wide regions, 
and failing to recoguije the nature of the forces which have 
made such a career possi1)le, these authors affirm that the 
natural teudency of language is from diversiiy to uniformity ; 
that diaTects are, in the regular order of things, antecedent 
to language; that liuin.c.' spiiech began its existence 'in a 
state of infinite dialectic division, which has been, from the 
first, umdergoiug (‘oalescence and reduction. It may seem 
hardly worth while to spend any eftbrt in refuting an opinion 

* I r^er in particular to M. Ernest Renan, of Paris, whose peculiar views 
upon this Buhjeflt aro laid down in his Gcucral History' of the Semitic Lan¬ 
guages, and more fully in his treatise on the Origin of Language (2nd edition, 
Pans, 1 808 , ch. viii,)—a work of great ingenuity and eloquence, but ono' 
of which the linguistic philosophy is in a far higher degree construct¬ 
ive than inductive. Professor Max Miillor, also, when treating of the 
Teutonic class of languages (licctures on Language, fiAt serlv-s, lifth, lec¬ 
ture), appears distinctly to give in his adhesion to the same view. 

12 
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of ^:wliich tlio falsity will have been made apparent by the 
exposition already given; yet a brief additional discussion of 
the point will afl’ord ns the opportxinity of setting in a 
clearer light on' or two principles whose distinct apprehen- 
v«ion is necessary in order to the successful prosecution of 
our, farther inquiries. 

It Avill be readily admitted that the difference between 
any giv'eii dialect and amdher of kindred stock il^made up 
of a multitude of separaio^tems oi* diderence, and consists iu 
their sum and combined ellect: thus, for instaneo, words are 
possessed liy th(^ one which are wanting iu the other; words 
found in both are dilferently pronounced by each, or are used 
in senses either nt>t quite identical or very unlike ; combina¬ 
tions and ibrms belong only to one, or are cojTupted and 
worn ’^own iu divt‘rse degrees by Ibe two; jdirases occur in 
the one which would be meaningless in the other. Now* the 
gradual production of such dill'erences as these is something 
which we sec to hu^ e ht'eii going on iu language during the 
whole ]H‘ri()d of its history illustrated by literary records; 
nay, which is even going on at the present day under oui 
own eyes. If the Italian uses in the sense of Hruth ’ the 
word v(‘ri/(jy the Spanish venhul^ tlie h'rench verife, the 
English verity, we know' ^vry well that it is not because all 
these forms were once alike current iu the inoutbs of the 
aame peo])le, till those who ])roierred each one of them sorted 
thejpselves put and comhined together into a*"separate com¬ 
munity ; it must ho because some single ])eople formerly used 
in the same sense a single word, either coincident with one 
of thv..<. or nearly resembUng them all, from whicli they bd.yo 
all descended, in the ordinary course of linguistic tradition, 
that always implies liability to linguistic change. We .happen 
to know, indeed, in this particular case, by direct historical 
evidcp.ee, what th& original, word was, andwho were the 
people that used it: it was veritdt (nominative veritai), and 
belonged to the language of R^nus the LatinV its present 
varieties of form, merely illmdralo the usual effects of 
phonetic corruption. Bo, loo, if I say attend ! and the Eroneb- 
inan ^ttendez! pur words differ in pronunciation, in gram- 
matici^ form (the latter having a plural ending which the' 
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former lacks), and in sense (the Prench meaninf' * wait ’^) ; 
and, in all those respects save the last, both differ from the 
Latin attendite; yet of this both are alike the hereditary 
representatives: ^ no Eoinau ever said either attend or at^ 
tendez. But this same reasoning we apply also in other cascd, 
where direct liistorical evidence is wanting, arriving without 
hesitation or micertaiuty at like conclusions. If w'e say true, 
while the'%erinan says treti, the Dane tro, the Netherlander 
trouWy and so on, wo do not ()n<*e think of doubting that it is 
because we have all gotten nearly the same word, in nearly 
the same sense, hy uuiriteiTuptcd tradition fnnii'somc primi¬ 
tive community in which a like word had a like sense ; and 
W'G set ourselves to discover wliat this word was, and what 
and why have been the changes wbieb have brought it into 
its present varying forms. Tlio discordance between onr 
Jather, the Anglo-Saxon the Ictdandie Jadir, the Dutch 

mder, and the Gennan rater, docs not, .any more .than that 
between verity and its an.alogues, coin^/el us to a-?sume a 
tiino when these words existed as primitive dialeetie varieties 
^ the same eonmiunity ; we regard them as the later effects 
of the ^separation of one community into sever<al. And wdicn 
we (‘ompare them all with the Latin paler, the G-reek 
the Persian peder, the Saijskrit*jr>//«'r—all which arc but 
palpable fonns of the same original from which the rest have 
come—our inference still the same. Or, to recur once 

more to an example which w'c have already liad* oceasioA to 
adduce, joikr w’ord is is the bjnglish correspondent of the 
German ist, the Latin esf, the Greek esii, the Lithuanian 
esti, the Slavoniafi yesl\ the PerjSi^ cst, the Sanskrit asti. 
To the apprehension of the hjatorical student of language, 
all these are nothing more than slightly varying forms of the 
same vocable : their difference is one of* the iniiumcrablo 
differences of detail which distinguish from ono auothul* the 
languages w^ have named. Wo cavnot, to ho sure, go hack 
under the sure guidance of contemporary records to the 
people among whom, and the time at wdiicH, the word origin¬ 
ated : hut we are just as far iu this case as in those referred 
to above from being driven to the conclusion that its pre¬ 
sent representatives are equally primitive, that they cousti- 

12 * 
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tut^, togeilier the stale of indefinite dialectic Tariety in which 
the expression of the third ])‘erson singular of the verb to be 
began, and that the nations, modern or ancient, in W'hose 
^languages we fiiid them arc the lineal descendants of those 
'^oups in a former community \vho finally made up their 
mij^ds to prefer the one or the other of them. On the 
contrary, we derive, with all tjhe <Hniiidenec belonging to a 
strictly logi<'a\ process of reasoning, the couclusioif tliat the 
words we are considering are later variations of a single 
original, namely asti, and lliat they w'oiild have no existence 
if a certain inferrildc C(jmiiiunity, at an unknow n period in 
the past, had not put tr)gether tlu'. verbal root «.9, signifying 
‘ existence,’ and the pronoun //, meaning * that,’ to form that 
original. 

The same reasoning is applicable to every other individual 
instance of dialectic difl'erenee. And it is so apjdied, in each 
individual instance, even by those who maintain the priority 
of dialects : such comparison and inference as we have beou 
illustrating constitute the method oflinguistic research of the 
comparative philologists, among whom they too desire to 
count themselves. Only they fail to note that the whole sum 
of dialeelie difierenee is made u]) of instaiie(‘s like these, and 
that, if the latter point hack, in detail, to an original unity, 
the former must, in its entirety, do the same. “ As there 
were families, elans, confodoraeies, and. tribes,” wx‘ are told,* 
“ before there w^as a nation, so there were dialects before 
there was a language.” The fullac^y involved im this com¬ 
parison, as in all the reasoning by wliieh is supported the 
view wm are combating,^ is that it does Viot go back far 
enough; it begins in the inpldJo of historic development, 
instead of at its comm(‘necment. If fiimilics, (daAs, and 
tribes were iiltimi^tc eJemoiits in the history of humanity, if 
they iprang up indepondenfly, each out of the soil on which 
it stands, then the imlefi^iite diversity of human languSige in 
its early stages— a div'orsity, however, fundamental, and not 
dialtJctic—might follow, not only as an analogical, but as a 
direct historical consequence. But, if a population of 
scattered /yjiniminities implies dispersion from a single point, 

* Max Miillcr, l.e, 

<11 * 
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if we must follow back tbe fates of our race until tbey ce^^tre 
in a limited number of families or in a single pair, which 
expanded by natural increase, and scattered, forming the 
little communities which later fused together into greater-; 
ones—and who will deny that it w^as so ?—then, also, both 
t)y analogy and by historical necessity, it follows that that is 
the true yiew of the relation of dialects and language to 
which we have been led above : namely, that growth and 
divarication of dialects accompany the spread and disconnec¬ 
tion of communities, and that assimilation of dialects accom¬ 
panies the coalescence of communities. 

Prevalence of the same tongue over wide regions of the 
earth’s surface was, indeed, impossil)le in the olden time, and 
human speech is now, upon the whole, tending tow'ard a con¬ 
dition of less diversity w'ith every century; but this only 
owing to the vastly increased elficicncy at present of those 
external influences which counteract the inherent tendency 
of language to diversity. As, here in America, a single cul¬ 
tivated nation, of homogeneous speech, is taking the place of 
/a congeries of wild tribes, witli their host of discordant 
tongifes, so, on a smaller scale, is it everywhere else : civiliz¬ 
ation and the conditions it makes are gaining upon barbarism 
and its isolating influences. In the fact that Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, and Italians, on entering our community, all learn 
alike to say v^ith us there is nothing wliieh at all goes 

to prove that verify^ verite^ Derdad^ and veriia are primitive 
dialcdtjc varieties, tending toward unity; nor, in the extended 
sway of the cultivated tongues of more modern periods, is 
there aught which in the most distant manner favours the 
theory that dialects are antecedent to uniform speech, and 
that the latter everywhere grows out of the former. 

It is true, again, that a certain degi'ee of dialectic variety 
is inseparable from the being of any language, at any stage 
of its hist(jvy. We have seen that even among ourselves, 
where uniformity of speech prevails certainly not less than 
elsewhere in the world, no two individuals speak absolutely 
the same tongue, or would propagate absolutely the same, if 
^ circumstances should make them the founders of’»idependent 
linguistic traditions. However small, then, may have* been 
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th^ commimity wliicli laid tlie basis of any actually existing 
language or fiimily of languages, wo must admit the existence 
of some differences between the idioms of its individual 
. members, or fai’/iilies. And if we suppose such a community 
V» bo dispersed into the smallest possible fragments, and 
eaAi fragment to become the progenitor of a separate com¬ 
munity, it might he said witli-a kind of truth that the lan¬ 
guages of these later conimimities began thoir history with 
dialectic differences already developed. The more widely 
extended, too, tlie original community before its dispersion, 
and the more marked the local diflerenees, not inconsistent 
with mutual intelligil)i]ily, existing in its speeeli, tho more 
capital, so to speak, w^ould each portion have, on which to 
commence its farther accumulation of dialectic variations. 
But tu'Cse original dialectic diff'ercnccs would themselves bo 
tho result of previous growtli, and they would bo of quite 
insignificant amount, as having been able to consist at tho 
outset with unity ofispecch; they might he undistinguishahle 
even by the closest aiialv sis among the peculiarities of idiom 
which should hav’e arisen later; and it would be tho grossest 
error to maintain either that these I ist were originitl and 
primitive, or that they grew out of and were caused by tho 
first .slight varieties: we should rather say, with entire truth, 
that the later dialects had grown by gradual divergence out 
of a single homogeneous language. ,t 

1a an uncultured community, the value of such minor 
discordances of usage as may exist, and do always exist, 
among those who yet, as being able to communicate freely 
with one another, are to be r(‘garded as speaking the same 
tongue, is at its maximum. The first effect of the cultiva¬ 
tion of a language, as we style it, is to wdpe out this dass of 
differences, extend jpg the area and perfecting tho degree of 
Imguistic uniformity. A nd‘’its v ork is accomplished, first 
as last, w'hether the scale, of variation over which its influ¬ 
ence bears sway bo less or greater, by selection, not by 
fxLsiob. The varying usages bf different individuals and 
localities are not averaged, but the usages of one part of the 
community'are iet up as a norm, to which those of the rest 
8haU’'de conformed, and from which farther variation shall be 
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clieoked or altogether prevented. An element of conscions- 
nesfl, of reflectiveuehs, in introduced into the use of language ; 
acknowledged iinilation of certain models, deference to 
authority in matters of speaking, take tho place of tlie 
former more Bponiaucoua and careless employment of 
cbnimon nwaus of comniunication, governed only by the 
necessities of eomniiinication, which arc alw'avs felt but not 
alwn;ys reasoned upon. The best speakers, those who us© 
words with most ])recisioii, with most fuluess and force 
of meaning, wdth most grace and art, become the teachers of 
tho rest. And however this iiiHiience be everted, wdiether 
by simple recognition of authority in those who deserve it, 
or with the aid of a ])»i])ular literature, handed down by 
tradition,or wdiethcr it rise to grammatical and lexical culture, 
to the possession of letters and learning, it is of the same 
nature ; it produces its conserving and ennobling eflects in 
the same way. It is the counst'llor and guide, not tho 
master, of national usage. It undertal.es no w'holcaale re¬ 
formation. It docs not shear oft’from a language masses of 
unnecessary means of o\})rossioii which untaught speakers 
would•iaiu force upon it; it finds no such materials to deal 
wdth. Some write ami speak as if the uncultivated employer 
of speech w’cre impelled to lauiicli out indefinitely into new 
words and forms, rioting in tho profusion of his linguistic 
creations, until grami^ar*comes to set bounds to his prodi¬ 
gality, and to reduce the common tongue w ithi i reasonable 
dimensions. But it is by no means so easy and seductive a 
thing to increase tho resources of a language. AVc do not 
look to our dictionaries and graiiuiars to know if w^e may 
use elements which come crowding to our lips and demanding 
utterance. Linguistic grow’th is a slow process, extorted, as 
it were, by necgpsity, by the exigencies of use, from the 
speakers of language. The obligation resting upon each one 
of making himself intelligible to his fellows, and understand¬ 
ing them in turn, is tho check, and a sufficient one, upon in¬ 
dividual license of production. Economy is a main element 
in linguistic development; that which is superfluous in 
dialect, not needed for practical use, falls^ofF p'^d dies of 
itsell’, without waiting to bo lopped away by the pruning- 
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kn^fo of a grammarian. Culture chooses, from among the 
varieties of equivalent form, utterance, and phrase which a 
defoctivo communication has allowed to spring up within 
^Iho limits 
'.“pted as 
is^good, A\ 

mitted by a part against the authority of prevailing usage. A 
culthated language is thus simply one wlioso natural growth 
has gone on for a certain period under the conscious and 
interested care of its best speakers; which has been placed 
in their charge, for the inaintenaneo of a standard, for the 
repression of distiguring alterations, for enrichment with ex¬ 
pressions for higher thought and deeper knowledge ; for the 
enforcement, ni short, of their own studied usages of speech 
uporr the less instructed and more heedless masses of a com¬ 
munity. 

It is ohviout^ly futile to attempt to draw anywhere a 
dividing line in the development of language—to say, these 
diflerenccH on tlie one side are the result of later linguistic 
grow'th; those, on the other side, are original, a part of the 
primithe variety and indefiuiteneSvS of human speech.' The 
nature and uses of spcecli, and the forces which a(*t upon it 
and produce its changes, cannot but have been esH<*ntially 
the same daring all the periods of its liistory, amid all its 
changing circumstances, in all i^s varying phases ; and there 
is no way in whi<di its uiiknuwii past can be investigated, 
except by the careful study of its living 2 >r<?scHt and its 
recorded past, and the c^ttnisicm and application to remote 
conditions of laws and principles deduced by that study. 
Like efiects, as we have already liad occasion to claim, imply 
like causes, not less in the domain of language than in that of 
physical science; ^aiid he who pronounces, the origin and 
chara«tor of ancient' dialects*and /forms of sjieech to bo funda¬ 
mentally different from tjioso of modem ^alect|[ and -forma 
of speech can only be cora]iared with the geologist who 
shotfld acknowledge the formatibn by aqueous action of recent 
gravel and pebble-beds, but should deny that water had any¬ 
thing to (Jo with the production of ancient sandstones and 
congloluerates. 


of the same communiiy, those which shall be ac- 
most worthy of preservation. It jnaintains what 
anis against almscvs, and corrects offences com- 
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Tbe continuity and similarity of tho courso of linguistic 
liistory in all its stages, and tliO comjxdoncy of linguistic 
correspondences, wherever wc find them, to prove unity of 
origin and community of tradition, are trutlm which we need 
to hear in min^ as we pro<*<*ed with our inquiries into Ian 
gunge. If wo meet in diifcrent tongues with words vrliich 
are clearly tho same word, notvfithstanding difi ereiiecs of form 
and moaning which they may cvhibit, wo <*ai»iiot help con¬ 
cluding that they arc couimon representatues of a single 
original, once formed and a(loj)ted hy a siiiglo community, 
and that from this they ha\ e eoiue downi hy tho ordinary and 
still subsisting proeesses of linguistic tradition, which alw'ays 
and e\erywhere iiivol\c liability to alteration in outer shape 
and inner content. It is true that there are found in lan¬ 
guage accidental rescnnblanccs between words of whoJJ^ dif¬ 
ferent origin: of such wc shall ha'vo to tiihe more particular 
notice in a later lecture (tho tenth) : hut excejitions like 
these do not make void the rule; the possibility of their 
occurrence only imposes upon the etymologist the necessity of 
^Teater care and circumspection ni Ids comparisons, of studying 
more thoroughly the history of tho words with which he has 
to deal. It is also true that real historical correspoudences 
may exist between isolated wordif in two languages without 
implying the original identity of those languages, or anything 
more than a borraw^ng hy the one out of the stores of 
expression bofonging to tho other. Our owm. tongue#for 
instance, aside from its wholesale composition out of tho 
tongues* of tw’o dit|jt‘rent races, draws more or less of its 
material from nearly every one of the languages of Hurope, 
and from not a few of those of Asia, Afric'a, and America. 
Yet it*i8 evident that such borrowing has its limits, bolli of 
degree and of kind, and that it may be within tho ]-ower of 
the linguistic student readily tc distiugujsli its resultfrom 
the efbets of a genuine community of linguistic tradition. 

The method by w'hich we are to proceed in grouping and 
classifying the languages spoken by mankind, now and ii> 
foiraier times, results with necessary consequence fiom tho 
principles which we have laid down. Wo hayc soon that no 
given form of speech remains permanently the same: each 
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cli^.nges continually, in its structure and content, and tends 
to divide, with tLe progress^ of time, into varying forms or 
dialects. No jixisting language, no recorded language, is 
original; each is the desccudfint of some earlier one, from 
' ^hich, perhaps, other existing or rccordecl languages are 
e<paally descended. With this easy clew to guide us, the 
labyrinth of human sp(»ech is;. a labyrinth no longer; it is 
penetrated b/ paths \vhi(;h wo may securely follow. Wo 
have simply to grouj) together according to their affinities tho 
languages knowii to us; connecting, first of all, those whoso 
totality of structure, along witli what history actually teaches 
us of their dt'rivation, shows them so plainly to bo forms of* 
tho same origiinii that even the most exaggomted sccjjticiam 
could not venture to deny their relationsliip; then going on 
to exiend our classification from the more clearly to the more 
obscurely, from the more closely to tlie more remotely coii- 
nected, until we have done tho utmost which tho nature of 
the case permits, until analysis and deduction will carry ns 
no farther. The way is plain enough at first, and even the 
most careless may tread it without fear of wandering ; but 
follow it to tho end demands, along with much labotlr and 
pains, no little wariness and clearness of vision. 

Let us, then, turn aside fur a time from pursuing tho 
direct course of our fundamental inquiry, “ why we speak so 
and so,” to ask who “ wo ” are to wii 07 |i*the inquiry relates; 
who, along with us that acknowledge tho various forms of 
the English as our native speech, use languages which are, 
after all, only dialectic forms of one grwit original mother- 
tongue. 

The results of such an investigation into tho relationship 
of the English language have been, to a certain extenl^ taken 
for granted during our whole discussion. This was unavoid¬ 
able :^.we could not otherwise ha^o talked at all of genetic 
connection, or iUustrated the processes of lingui^stie growth. 
Now, however, wo have to take up the subject more system- 
l^tically, showing the extent to'which the tie of relationship 
reaches, and presenting some of the evidence which proves its 
reality. ( 

To aJfsert that slightly differing forms of speech which 
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prevail in the various parts of our own country, and even the 
more noteworthy dialects found among the classes of the 
population of Britain, form together only one language, is to 
assert a truism; no^ man in his sober senses .vould pn^sume 
to doubt it. Let any one, however ignorant of history h*" 
may be, go about the globe, finding on each side of tne 
Atlantic, and scattered from "sland to island, communities 
who speak English, though tinged with local colouring, and 
it will not enter into his mind to doubt that they were 
scattered thither from some common (ientre, that they all 
have their accordant speech by community of linguistic 
tradition. A like conclusion is reached almost as directly, 
if we follow back to the continent of Europe the traces of 
those adventurous tribes which, ius history distinctly informs 
us, colonized at no very remote date the British isles, and 
note what languages are still spoken upon the shores whence 
they s(‘,t forth on their career of conquest. The larger and 
more indispensable part of English, as has been already 
pointed out, finds its kindred in Germany, whence came the 
^axon and Anglian portion of our ancestry. The community 
of tradition between the English and the Gorman, Nether¬ 
landish, Swedish, Danish, and so on, is so pervading, and its 
evidences are so patent to view, ihat no one, probably, who 
has ever added a knowledge of either of the languages named 
to that of his English mother-tongue has failed to he struck 
by it, and to be convinced that, in their main st^cturo .«nd 
material, the two were one speech. But his experience has 
also taught him that the difference between them is far from 
being inconsiderable, and that, uufertunatoly for him, he is by 
no means able to s])eak and write German or Swedish, 
becausv» English, like them, is GTermanic. If an American, 
he will talk readily with ’an educated Englishman; ho will 
even make shift to understand a Yorkshireman, a broad 
Scotchman, or an Irishman fresh from his native bogs; but 
put him and a German together, and the two are well-nigh 
as deaf and dumb to each other as if the one of them were a. 
Greek or a Hindu. Plainly enough, the explanation of 
theit difficulty is simply this: those two Gemianic. dialects, 
Originally one language and belonging to a single community, 
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have been now so lon^ separated, and their independent 
ch'&nges in the^ interval have been so great, that free and 
intelligent eonimunication is no longer possible between 
those who havi’learned to si)eak them: one must have some- 
*^hat of instruetion in both in order to be ^ble to discover 
tfe fact of tlieir relationsliip. 

Not all the G-crraanic languages, however, are allied with 
the Eiiglisli in equal degree. The L^)w-Grerman dialects, as 
they are called, those Avhich occii])y the northern shores and 
lowlands of the country, stand notably nearer to our tongue 
than do the dialects of central and southern Grcrmany, the 
literary Iligh-Gorman and its next of kin. This relation is 
readily and sufficiently accounted for by the circumstances 
of the Germanic emigration to Britain: our ancestors came 
fron^the shore provinces, and brought with them the forms 
of speech there prevailing. And there is yet another 
principal group of Germanic languages, coordinate with the 
two already meutianed : it occupies the outliers of G-ermany 
to the north, namely Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and 
their remote colony of Iceland. It is usually called tho 
Scandinavian group. We have in our own present“8])eech 
not a few traces of its pcciiliar words and usages, imported 
into England by those fierce Northmen—or Danes, as 
English history is accustomed to style them—whose incur¬ 
sions during many centuries so harassed the Saxon mon¬ 
archy. 

These three groups or classes of existing dialects, the 
Low-Gennaii, the High-Gcrrnari, and tfip Scandinavian, wdth 
their numerous subdivisions, constitute, then,- a well-marked 
family of related languages ; although those who speak them 
can only to a very limited extent understand one another, 
the same sentence or paragraph could not be written in any 
two ,of them without bringing to light such and so many 
Vesemblances as even to a superficial examination's would 
appear sure proof of a genetic connection. It is past ques- 
^tion that all the Germanic diak^cts are descendants and joint 
representatives of a single tongue, spoken somewhere, at 
some time in the past, by a single community, and that all 
the differepces now exhibited by them are owing to the 
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separation of this community, in the progress of time, into 
detached and somewhat isolated portions, wit! the consequent 
breaking up into diverging lines and currents of the common 
stream of their linguistic tradition. It is even clear that, so , 
far as concerns the surviving dialects, the divergence w” 
primarily into three main branches, now I’eprcscnted by the 
three groups of languages whl",‘h have been defined above. 

How it happens that our vocabuhiry also corcains so large 
a store of w'ords that are foreign to all the other Germanic 
dialects, but are shared with us by the nations of southern 
Europe, was fully set forth in the last lecture. We saw that 
the Normans—who, though a poo[)le of Germanic blood, had 
lived long enough in Erance to substitute the idiom of that 
country for their own forgotten tongue—imported into 
England a new current of linguistic tradition, which, an or a 
time, mingled peacefully in tlie same bed with the former 
one. The languages with which ours is thus brought into a 
kind of relationship by marriage were seen to be the Epcnch, 
the Spanish and Portuguese, the Italian, the Kh?pto-Itomanic, 
wnd the AVallachian, each including a host of minor dialects. 
The descent of these longues, constituting together the 
Komanie group or family, from a common mother, tlie Latin, 
is written down in full upon the pages of history, and has 
boon by us already briefly rc\ iewed. 

That these two important families of human language, the 
Germanic and the Itomaiiic, arc also in rcu oter degree 
related tc one another and to other ancient and modem 
families, as joint branches of a yet more extensive family, is 
a truth equally undeniable, altlu ugh not equally obvious. 
That it might be so is evident enough, according to the 
princi^des which we have already established respecting the 
life of language. There is no limit assignable to the extent 
to which the descendants of a Cv^mmon bnguistic stock mav 
diverge and become separated from one another. The ques¬ 
tion is one of fact, of evidence. Only a careful and thorough 
sifting of their linguistic maierial can determine how far the 
ramifications of genotical relationship may bind together 
languages apparently diverse. If two kindiad tongues can, 
*by divergent growth, come to differ from each other as much 
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as English and German, there is no a priori ground for be- 
liefing that the//’ may not c6me to differ as much as English 
and Polish, od’ Greek, or Hindustani. And, by approved 
scientific methods of linguistic research, students of language 
^ave traced out the boimdarics of a grand family of human 
s^cch, embracing, along with the Germanie and Eomanic 
groups, nearly all tlio other tongues of Europe, and those of 
no small j/orbion of south-western Asia. AVe "Nvili accordingly 
go on first to pass in review the various branches claimed to 
constitute tliis familv, and then to examine the evidence 
upon which tlie claim is founded. 

Of nearest kindred with the Latin, as well as most nearly 
associated with it in histojy, is the ancient Greek, its classic 
compeer, but its superior in flexibility and beauty ; superior, 
toO}^«ss regards the gimtus and culture of those to whom it 
served as the iTistrument of thought ; but of far less con¬ 
spicuous career, and making at the present day but an in¬ 
significant figure jivllie sum of human speech, being spoken 
only by the scjinty ])opulatioii of Greece itself^ and by the 
peoples, ])artly of Greek origin, which fill the islands an5» 
line the shores of the .Egean and Black seas. 

The languages disjdaced by the Latin wrere, as we have 
seen, in great part Celtic. *’ At the beginning of the liistoric 
period, the domain of the Celts ii»cluded no mean portion of 
the soil of Europe. Britain, Gaul, a<f>art of ^Spaiii, and the 
nori'h of Itsily, togetlier with some of the provinces of 
central Eiiro])e, were in their possession. But* tl^c more 
energetic and ])erBi8lent Italic and Gormanic races soon 
began to gain ground upon them : and now, for a long suc¬ 
cession of centuries, no Celtic tribe of any importance has 
maintained its integrity and independence. The Ers'e, or 
Gaelic of the Scof^ch Highlands, the native Irish, or Gaelic 
of IreJand, and the,*‘insigrdfi!>ant ^^lialect of the Isle of Man, 
representing together the, Gadhelic division of CoI,t’c spe’bch—> 
and the TEelsh in Wales, and the Breton or Armorican in 
Prittany, representatives of thfe other, the Cymric division, 
are the scanty remains of that great family of related tongues 
which, but littleimore than two thousand years ago, occupied, 
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more territory than German, Latin, and Greek combined j 
and they are all, probably, on thoir way* to e tinction. 

The eastern part of Europe i« mainly filled by the numer¬ 
ous branches of another important family, the Slavic or Sla¬ 
vonic. Although sfomewhat encroached upon on the west bv 
the .Crermanic, it has, upon the whole, from ineonspicuoas 
beginnings, grown steadily in eonsequonco since its first 
appearance on the stage of history, and now occapios a com- 
liuuiding position eastward, as tho vehicle of civilization to 
nortliern and (;entral Asia. It covers most of Russia in 
Europe, w'ith Polaiid, the eastern provinces of Austria, and 
tho norlhcnni of Turkey. Among its ])rincipal bi*anches are 
the Russian, with numerous sulxlivisiojis, the Polish, the 
Rolu'iniaii, the Servian, and tho Bulgarian, All these are 
as distiiK'tly and closely akin Avith one another as arc the 
modern Germanic dialects. 

A more remotely allied hran(‘h of the same family, con¬ 
stituting aliiu)si a family by itself, occupier a narrow territory 
about the groat bend of tho Baltic son, from the guli* of 
Einlaud to beyond tho German frontier, and comprises the 
Lithuanian, the Livonian or Lettish, and tlu^ Old Prussian. 
Tlie latter is already extinct, and the others also ap])ear to 
be going gradually out of existence, undi'r pressure of the 
assimilating influence exerted upon them by tho huiguiiges of 
the surrounding moro ])Owcrful connnunitics. 

AVo have thus reviewed all the languages of modern 
Europe, cxco])ting, first, tho Albanian, Avhich is the living 
represeiuativo of tho ancient Ihyrian, and of which the con¬ 
nections arc doubtful (although it is likely to be yet proved 
to belong with the rest, as a branch of tho saiiio .stock) ; 
secomTy, tho Basque, in tho Pyrenees, a Avholly isolated and 
problematical tongue; thirdly, the Hungarian, with its rela¬ 
tives, the Finnish and Lapiiish )f the e.:tremo north, and 
other languages spoken by scattered tribes in uorthem and 
eastern Russ/a; and finally, the Turkish and its congeners, 
which do but overlap slightly tho south-eastern frontier. 
These two last groujis, as we shall see hcrcaflor (in the 
eighth lecture), are of a kindred that occupies no small part 
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of ^iiopilicrn and (‘('iitral Asia. "But before wo bave gathered 
in all tbo ■mciiMcrH of the great family we are Bcokiug to 
establish, wo Jj* cross the border of Europe, and enter 
soiitliorii A sia.' , 

' x^Asiii Minor is cliiefl y in the bands of Turkish tribes,^who 
have crowded tl)('!iist*l\es in tlunv in comparatively modern 
times, driving out, or subjee tii;g and assimilating, the prc'vious 
occupants. The same races stretch eastward, across tlio 
soutberii t‘\tr('init\ ol* the Caspian sea, intervening between 
Europe and the (onntrii's uhose spc'ech shows atlinity with 
that of Enro]>e. J5nt witliin, in th(‘ billy provinces of Media 
and P(‘rdjj, and on tlu* great Iranian table-land, which 
stretclies thence to the Indus, wo timl again abimdiint traces 
of a linguistic* tradition comc'iding ultimately with our own. 
lln' Persian, with all iis dialects, ancient and modern, and 
w’ith its outliers on th(‘ north-wc‘bt and on the cast—as 
the Armenian, tlie Kurcli'-h, the Ossetic, and tlie Afglmn— 
constitutes a hraj..h of our family, the Persian or Jranian 
branch. And j(‘t one* st(*|i tartlicr wo arc able to pursue the 
same tic' of conuec*1ion. The Iranian languages conduct vs 
to the very borders cd* Ijidia: beymd those bordc'rs, in llin**- 
duslan, behvc'cn the bounding walls of the liimiilayas and 
A^indlj^as, and eastward to the mouths of the Gauges, lies the 
castenimc>st branch of that grand division of human speech 
to which onr own belongs, the Indian branch, ■comprising the 
auvient Sai^krit, with its derivc'd and kindreh languages. 

The seven grou])s of languages at wdiich w'C have thus 
glanced—namely, the Indian, the* Persian, the Greek, the 
Latin, the Slavonic (inch ding the Liihuairie), tbo G-ermanie, 
and the Celtic*—eac*h made U[) of numerous dialeclh and 
sub-dialects, are the mc’iubc'rs t*omposing one vast and highly- 
important family of human speech, to which, from the names 
of its two extren^p members, we give the title of ‘‘Indo- 
European.” It is know^u als(.» by various c>ther desigr^ations: 
some style it “«raphetic,” as if it appertained to the'descendants 
of the patriarch Japhet, as the'so-called “ Semitic” tongues to 
the desoendants of Sheni; “ A ryan ” is a yet more popular and 
customary name for it, but is liable to objection, as being more 
especially appropriate to the joint Inclo-Porsian branch 6f 
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tho fatnily, since it is nsod by them, and them alone, in de¬ 
signating themselves; and a few still em])loy i le term “ Indo- 
Gcrmanic,” which seems to savour of uationa prepossession, 
since no good reason can bo given wliy, amoag the westorii 
braiMfhes, the Germanic should be singled out for represents 
tiondn the general title of the family. 

The hinguages of this whole family sustain to one another 
a relation which is the same in kind with th.^t subsisting 
b^wcen the various Oormauic dialects, and differs from it 
oiity in degree. That the signs of their relationship escape 
the notice of a superficial obser\(‘r—that the school-boy, or 
even the college-student, when toiling over his Greek and 
Latin tasks, does not suspect, and might be hard to per¬ 
suade, that the classical languages and his mother-tongue 
are but modified forms of the same original, is e\identic no 
ground for discrediting the fact. The nninstructed English 
speaker, as wo have seen, finds o^cn the nearly kindred 
German as strange and unintelligible as 'ho Turkish: both 
are to him in equal degree, as ho says, “all Dutch,” or “all 
Creek; ” and yet, a little leariiiug enables him to find half 
his natiwo vocabulary, in a somewhat changed but still plainly 
recognizable form, in the German dictionary. A higher de¬ 
gree of instruction is required, in order to the discovery and 
appreciation of that e\idence which jirovcs the remoter rela¬ 
tionship of the Indo-European tongues; a wider comparison, a 
more skilled and penetrating analysis, must he applied; but, 
by its ap]>h‘cation, the conclusion is reached just as directly 
and surely in the cme case as in the other. The inquirer 
fully convinces himself that the '’orrespondencos in their 
material and structure are too numerous, and of too intimate 
a chai..«cter, to bo explained with any plausibility ^y the 
supposition of accidental coincidence, or of mutual borrowing 
or imitation; that they can onl^ bo the consequence of a 
common linguistic tradition. 

Any complete or detailed exhibition of the evidence which 
show^s the original unity of the languages claimed to consti¬ 
tute the Indo-European family is, of course, utterly im¬ 
possible within the necessary limits of these lectures; but it 

fti altogether desirable that we should direct our att^tion to 

13 
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least a few samples of the correspondences from which so 
important a tduth is derived. It will be allowable to do this 
the more suct inctly, inasmuch as the truth is one now so 
well establishe'd and so generally received, and of which the 
^roof is already lUmiliar to so many. We may fairly claim, 
indeed, that it is denied only by those who are ignorant of 
the facts and methods of linguistic reasoning, or whose judg¬ 
ments are blinded by preconceived opinion. 

I shall not strive after originality in my selection^of 
the correspondences which illustrate the common origin 
of th€» Indo-Kiiro]»eau tongues, hut shall follow the course 
already many times trodden hy otlicrs. This is one which 
is marked out hj the circumstances of the case. It would 
be extremely easy, choosing out any two from among the 
latfguages which we wish to eompare—as the Latin and 
Oreek, the Greek and Sanskrit, the Latin and Hussian, 
the Lithuanian and German — to draw up long lists of 
words common to both, out of every part of their respective 
vocabularies; especially, if we were to take the time and 
pains to enter into a discussion of the laws governing th^ir 
phonetic variations, and so to point out their obscure as 
well as their more obvious correspondences: and we might 
thus satisfaetorily prove them all rtdated, by proving each 
one related with each of the rest in succession. When, 
however, we seek for w'ords wdiieli aire clcaijJ^^ and palpably 
idcMitical iifi all or nearly all the hraiu'hes of the family, we 
hav’^e to resort to certain sptjcial classes, as the nVunerals and 
the pronouns. The reason of this it is not difficult to point 
out. L^or a large portion of the objects, acts, and states, of 
the names for which our languages are composed, it is com¬ 
paratively easy to find new designations: they olfer ^numer¬ 
ous saliefit points for the names-giviug faculty to seize upon; 
the‘characteristic qualities^, theuiialogies with other things, 
which suggest and call .forth synonymous or synonym¬ 

ous titles, are many. Hoiiee a luiigiiago may originate a 
.♦variety of appellations for the same thing—as, for Aor^c,we 
have also the almost equivalent names steed, nag, courser, 
facer ; and further, for the ditferent kinds and conditions qf 
the same animal^ thti names stallion, mare, gelding, filly, coU, 
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pony, and others—and, in the breaking up the langur ge 
into dialects, one of these synonymous appeli ‘tious is liable 
to become the prevailing ouo in one diale t, another in 
miotlier, to the noglvet and loss of all but the one selected. 
Or, a new name is started in a single dialect, wins eurrem ^ 
there, and crowds out of use its ])rcdeccssors. llie German, 
for instanoo, has, indeed, our word horse, in the form ross 
(earlier hros), but cmjiloys it more rarely, preferring to use 
instead pferd, a word of w^bicli we know nothing. The 
modern lionianic tongues, too, say in the same sense cdfmllo, 
cheval, etc., w’ords coming from tlie Latin caballus, * nag,’ 
and they have lost almost altogether the more usual and 
dignified Latin term aqvus. Tfiiis, further, the modern 
French name for ‘ shoemaker ’ is eordounier, htt‘rally ‘ w orker 
in Cordovan leather;’ for ‘cheese,’ fromage, properly 
‘pressed into a form, moulded;’ for ‘liver,’originally 
‘ cooked with figs ’—that fruit having hcen, as it seeniB, at a 
certain period, the favourite garnish for dislics of liver: 
while the Latin appellations of these three objects have gone 
out of use and out of memory. But for the numerals and 
pronouns our languages have never shown any disposition to 
create a syuonj^iny ; it was, as wo may truly sa} ,110 easy task 
for the linguistic faculty to arrive at a suitable sign for the 
ideas they convey ; and, when the* sign was once found, it 
maintained itself themeforth in use everywhere, without 
danger of rt'plaeoineut by any other, of later coinage. Hence 
all the Indo-European nations, however widely they maybe 
separated, and however discordant in manners and civiliza¬ 
tion, count with the same words, and use the same personal 
pronouns in individual address—the same, with the excerp¬ 
tion, ot course, of the changes w^hich phonetic corrujition has 
wrought upon their forms. 

For reasons not so easily explainable, the Indo-European 
languages s^ 'w a hardly less notewoithy general accordauco 
in regjird to the terms by which, w’ithin the historical period, 
or down even to the present time, they indicate the degrees 
of near relationship, such as father, another, daughter, brother, 
slfifer. Formed, as these w'ords wore, in the earliest period 

of history of the common mother-tongue* they have in nearly 

13 ♦ ^ 
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alj its branclwja escaped being superseded by expressions of 
later growth, ^though thei^e is hardly one of them which 
does not hero ^d there exhibit a modern substitute. 

The following table will set forth, it is believed, in a plain 
tpd apprehensible manner some of tho correspondences of 
which wo have becTi spealviug. Por tho sake of pL'icing 
their value in a clearer light, I add under each word its 
equivalentsin three of the languages—namely Arabic, 
Turkish, and Ifuiigariaii—A\hieh, though neighbours of tho 
Indo-European tongues, or einolopod by them, are of wholly 
d life rent kindred. 


Fufflish 

tW(i 

thnt 

£eiH n 

thoa 

«w» 

mother 

brother 

daughter 


tm e 

dnf 

ven 


mif 

moedrr 

broedi r 

dorhter 

Icelaiidic 

tVQ 

thnu 

tfiO 

thu 

)aik 

modhxr 

bf adhir 

dotitr 

HUh OeiniAii 

juri 

dm 

Hahen 

du 

rnich 

mtUUr 

Imuler 

tocMer 

Mieeo Uoltiu 

tijoa 

tfi? i 

•<ihKa 

t/iu 

indc 


ffrothar 

dauhtar 

litfehnauic 

du 

(rl 

Hept}f7LL 

tu 

manen 

jmter 

bndie 

dnkttr 

Slavonic 

dw % 

ti 


fu 

man 

maU r 

bnxt 

dorkg 

CelUc 

dan 

t)t 

sei ht 

(n 

rnc 

tmthair 

at hair 

dear 

Latm 

du(* 

tT( ^ 

i*epu m 

tu 

me 

uuiU r 

fiaur 


Grook 

duo 

(n 

hipta 

)iU 

inr 

mi hr 

phraler 

tbugater 

Pel uiau 

dwa 

tkn 

httpta 

turn 

me 

mu tar 

1 


Sanakrlfc 

iwa 

tfi 

Htijda 

ta am 

me 

matar 

bhratar 

dtihifar 

. A- .. 

Arabic 

kthn 

thiilMh 

mh 

arUa 

ana 

umm 

akh 

btnt 

Turkish 

iki 

1 Mr 

wdi 


hi M 

ana 

kardaah 

fkui 

Ifanganan 

ket 

kixrom 

h t 

\tc 

uigem 

anya 

ftver 

\l$cmy 


I have selected, of course, for inclusion in this table, 
those words of tho several classes r^resented? which exliibit 
nft)st clearly their actual unity of descent: in^ others, it would 
require somcj detailed discussion of phonetic rrelations ,to 
make the same unity appear, Thus, t^e Sanskrit yanoa^ the 
Gtreek pentey the Lata quinqvCy and the Gothic Jirufy all 
moaning ‘ five,’ are as demonstrably tho later metamorphoses 
of a single original word as are the varying foim^ of the 
primitive /r/, ^t|^reo,’ given above: each of their phonetic 
j changes being ?jiipported by^numerous analogies in the 
respective languages. ^ The whole scheme of numeral and 
pronominal forms and of terms of relationship is substantially 
' oife and the name in all th^ tongues ranked as Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean. 

Tliese factfif of themselves, w^ould go far toward proving 
tho original Onity of the languages in question. To lo6k 
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upon correspondencoB like those here given as the result of 
accident is wholly preposterous; no sane i Mould thuik 
of ascribing them to such a cause. Nor is th( hypothesis of 
a natural and inherent bond between the sound and the 
sense, which would prompt language-makers in different 
parts of the earth to assign, independently of one another, 
these names to these conceptions, at all more admissible. 
The existence of a natural bond could be claime 1 with oven 
the* slightest semblancti of plausibility only in the case of the 
pronouns and the words for * father ’ and ‘ mother; ’ and 
there, too, the claim could be readily disposed of—if, indeed, 
it bo not already sufficiently refuted by the words from stranpjer 
tongues whi<*h are cited in the table. Mutual borrowing, too, 
transfer from one tongue to another, would bo equally far 
from furnishing an acceptable explanation. AVere we dea^' g 
with tw^o or throo neighbouring dialects alone, the suggestion 
of such a borrowing would not be so palpably futile as 
in the case in hand, whei’c the facts to be explained ai*o 
found in so many tongui's, co^teriiig a territory which stretches 
fr#jn the mouths of the G-anges to the shores of the Atlantic. 
Araodiffed fonn of the hypothesis of mutual borrowing is put 
forth by some w'ho are indis])oscd to admit the essential one¬ 
ness of Indo-European speech. Some tribe or race, they 
say, of higher endow’ments and culture. Las leavened with its 
material and u*»agC8 the tongues of all these scattered peoples, 
engrafting U])OU their original diversity an element of agree¬ 
ment and U’lity. But this theory is just as untenable as the 
others wnich we have been re\ievsing. Instances of mixture 
of languages—^resulting either from the transmission of a 
higher and more favoured culture, or from a somewhat equal 
and in‘■’mate mingling of races, or from both together—have 
happened during the historical period in sufficient numbers 
to allow the linguistic student t^ see pl^anly what are its 
effects upon language, and that they ore very different 
from those w'hich make the identity of Indo-European lan¬ 
guage. The introduclion of culture and knowledge, of art u.nd 
f<cienc6, may bring in a’vocabulary of expressions for the know¬ 
ledge communicated, the conceptions taught or prompted; but 
it cannot touch the most intimate fund of speech, words 
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sis^ifica/iit of those ideas without whoso designation no 
spr>ken tonguerwould be worthy of the name. If we could 
possibly supp™ that the rude ancestors of the Indo-Du- 
ropcan natiorfP, more brutish than the Afi’icans and Polyne¬ 
sian^ of the present day, were unable to count their fingers even 
tkitil taught by some missionary trifle which weni from ono 
to the other, scattering these first rudimenis of mathematit'al 
knowledge, .we might attrilhito to its influeneo the close 
correspond oh CO ol' the Indo-European numeral systems; hut 
then w'e should ha\<' farther to assume that the same teachers 
instructed iliem how' to address one another wdlh 1 and thoUy 
and hoW to name tlie members of their own families : and 
who will think of raaiiitajinng such au absurdity? All the 
preponderaliiig influence of the 8dnskrit-speaking tribes of 
HUCthcrn India o\er the ruder pojiulation of ihe Uekhau, to 
which they gave religion, philosophy, and polity, has only 
resulted in filling the tongues of the south W'ith learned 
Sanskrit, mucli us our ow'n English is filled with learned 
Latin and Greek, Even that coalescence of nearly equal 
populations, languages, and cultures out of which has grovjn 
the tongue we speak, has, as was pointed out in the fourtii 
of these lectures, left the language of common life among 
us—the Tim h us of a voctdmlary which the child first learns, 
and evei^ English speaker uses every day, almost every 
hour—still overwhelmingly Saxon : the English is (lormanic 
incite fundamental structure, thougii built higher and de¬ 
corated in every part w'ith Romanit material. So is it also 
with tho Persian, in its relation to the Arabic, of whose 
material its more learned and artificial styles are in groat 
part made up; so w'ith the Turkish, of vvliich the same thing 
is true with regard to the Persiau and Arabic. But.vaost of 
all do thcao cases of the mingling of dilierent tongues in ono 
language, and other known case of a like character, 

'show that the gralumati(*al system, the apparatus of inflection 
and word-making, the means by which \ocables, such as they 
stand in their order in ihe dictionary, are taken out and 
woven together into connected discourse, resists longest and 
most obstinately any trace of intermixlure, the intrusion of 
foreign elcmonts and foreign habits. However many ITrenck 
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nouns and verbs were admitted to full citizenship in English 
speech, they all had to give up in this reap ct their fori.ier 
nationality: every one of them was declinet or conjugated 
after G-ermanic models. Such a thing as a language with a 
mixed grammatical apparatus has never come under the 
cognizance of linguistic students: it -would be to them a 
monstrosity; it seems an impossibility. Now tho Indo- 
European languages are full of the plainest and most un¬ 
equivocal cc>rres{)ondoncea of grammatical structure; they 
show abundant traces of a common system of word-formation, 
of declension, of conjugation, however disguised by tbe cor¬ 
ruptions and overlaid by the new developments of a later time: 
and these traces are, above all others, the most irrefutable 
evidences of the substantial unity of their linguistic tradition. . 
We will notice but a single specimen of this kind of evide"- ...r, * 
the moat striking one, perhaps, which Indo-European gram¬ 
mar has to exhibit. This is the ordinary declension of the 
verb, in its three persons singular and plural. In drawing 
out the comparison, wo cannot start, as before, from the 
English, because, as has been shown in a previous lecture 
(the third), the English has lost its ancient apparatus of 
personal endings: we must represent the whole Germanic 
branch by its oldest member, the Mooso-Gothic. The table 
is as follows; * 


EQRliBh 

•lUve’ 

' tliou hast ’ 

" he has' 

1 .. 

* wo have ’ 

I ‘ye have’ 

'they have 

Miomo-GiiI hie 

haha 

haha 1-8 

habai-ih 

haba-m 

habatrUt 

haba-vd 

MiKi. Puruika 



d 

-m 

-d 

-Qid 

Ceitlc 

-m 


-d 

-m 

-d 

d 

liithiwnio 

-w' 

-si 

-ti 

-vie 

-te 

dl 

BiHVonio 

-mi 

-8t 


-mu 

-it* 

-vti 

Liiin 

habeo 

habe-8 ^ 

hdhe-d 

habe-vius 

kabe-tis 

Tiabe-^nt 

0 > tick 

-mi 

-si 

-fi 

-mes 

de 

-nti 

SaQBkiC 

-mi 

\ 


-ti 

-masi 

-tka 

-^Ui 


Fundamental and far-reaching as are tne correspondence#, 

• Owing to the difficulty of finding a single verb which shall present the 
endings in all tbe different language , the verb to have has bciai selected, en<l 
given in full in the two languages in which it occurs, tbe terminations aloni 
being elsewhere written. These are not in all cases the most usual endings 
of conjugation, but such as are found in verbs, or in Jialects, which have 
■preserved more faithfully their primitive forms. 
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of material and of form, which have thus been brought for- 
wartl, it is not n^*essary that we insist upon their competency, 
alone and imaged, to prove the Indo-European languages 
only later dialo'<*tic forms of a single original tongue. Their 
convincing force lies in the fact that they £^re selected in¬ 
stances, examples chosen from among a host of others, which 
abound in every part of the grammar and vocabulary of all 
the languages, in (question, now so plain as to strike tho eye 
of even the hasty student, now so hidden under later peculiar 
growth as to be only with difficulty traceable by the acute 
and ])ractised linguistic analyst. Ho who would know them 
better may find them in such w'orks as the Comparative 
Grammars of Bopp and Schleicher and the Greek Etymolo¬ 
gies of Curtius. An impartial examination of them must 
jtG^fJ&ado even the most'•sceptical that these tongues exhibit 
resemblances which can be ac'countcd for ouly on the suppo¬ 
sition of a prevailing identity of linguistic tradition, such as 
belongs to the coii.moii descendants of one and tho same 
mother-tongue. On the other hand, all their differences, 
great and widely sundering as those confessedly are, can bu 
fully explained by the prolonged operation of the samc'^causes 
which have broken up the Latin into the modern liomanic 
dialects, or the original Germanic tongue into its various 
existing forms, and which have converted the Anglo-Saxon of 
a thousand years ago iiiti> our prescnl^ Euglisl^r Besides its 
natf^ral divergent growth, the original Indo-European tongue 
has doubtless been in some degree diversified by intermixture 
here and there with languages of otlicr descent; but' there is 
no reason for believing th.it this has been ah element of any 
considerable importance in its history of development. At 
some period, then, in the past, and in some limited regton of 
Europe or jlsia, IJved a tribe from whoso imperfect dialect 
^ave* descended those fich and cultivated tongues now 
spoken and ■written by the teeming millions oJ^Europe and 
of some of the fairest parts of Asia. 

, To know when and where f^iis tribe lived and formed its 
language is unfortunately beyond our power. It is, indeed, 
often assumed Und asserted that the original Indo-European 
home was in the north-eastern part of the Iranian plateau, 
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near tlie Hindu-Koli mountains; but so definite a determina¬ 
tion possesses not the slightest chadow of au ;hority or value. 
We really know next to nothing of the last m •>vement8 which 
have brought any branch of the family into its present place 
of abode ; even these lie beyond the reach of the very 
hoariest traditions which have come down to us. The day¬ 
light of recorded history dawns first upon the easternmost, 
the Indo-Persian or Aryan, branch. The time is probably 
not far from two thousand years before Christ. Wo there 
see the Sanskrit-speaking tribes but just across the thresh¬ 
old of India, working their way over the river-valleys and 
intervening sand-plains of its north-western province, the 
Penjab, toward the great fertile territory, watered by the 
G-anges and its tributaries, of which they are soon to be¬ 
come the masters; And we know that India, at least, 
the first home, but one of the latest conquests, of the family. 
The epoch, however, early as it appears to us, is far from the 
beginning of Indo-European migrations ; the general separa¬ 
tion of the branches had takem place long before : and who 
rfhall sa-v which of them has wandered widest, in the search 
after ^ permanent dwelling-place ? The joint home of In¬ 
dians and Persians was doubtless in north-eastern Iran, 
the scene of the oldest Persian religious and heroic legend 
and tradition; but there is no evidence whatever to prove 
that they w'^re the aborigines of that region,^ and that all 
migration had been wcslrvvard from thence.* Greek hi tory 
and tradHion also penetrate a little way into the second 
thousand years before Christ; but the Greeks are then al¬ 
ready in quiet possession of tha^ little peninsula, wnth the 
neighbouring islands and Asiatic shores, whence the glory of 
theii* genius afterward irradiated the world; and, for aught 
that they are able to tell us of their origin, they might have 
sprung out of the ground thc.’e—^bor:., according to their 
own story, of the stones which Deucalion and Pyrrha thrdw 

fi 

♦ Some authorities incline to rcLtird the geographical reminiscence:: of the 
Z^end-ave^ita (in the first chapter of the Vendidad) as indicating the conrse^of 
the joint Aryan migration from the original family home; but the claim 
appears to me so wholly baseless, and even preposterotA, that 1 find it difii- 
' cult to understand how any man should seriously put it forward. 
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behind them. The Latin race first appears as an insignificant 
handtul in centail Italy, croy’^ded by other communities, in 
part of kindred flood ; but no legend told us respecting its 
entrance into me Italian peninsula is of the very smallest 
historical value. Roman historians first bring to our know¬ 
ledge the Celts and Q-ermans. The former are already be¬ 
ginning to shrink and waste away within their ancient limits 
before the aggressituis of the surrounding races : Celtic tales 
of the migrations westward which brought them into thoir 
European seats are but lying legends, mere echoes of their 
later knowledge of the cotmiries and nations to the east¬ 
ward, G-ermany is, from the first, the home of the Germans: 
they are a seething mass; south-eastward as well as south- 
westward rove their restless hordes, disturbing for centuries 
tho ooace of the cirilizotl world; they leave tiicir tra(’es in 
every country of middle Europe, from the Volga to the 
Pillars of Hercules; but whence and when they came 
into Germany, w^e pk in vain. Last to apj)car upon the 
historic stage are the Slavonians, iii nearly tlioir present 
abodes: a less enterprising, but a stubborn and persistenti. 
race, w^hose lattdy acquire<l civilization has only w'ithin a * 
short time begun lo ho aggressive. Of its own origin, it has 
nothing at all to say. • 

But if history and tradition thus refuse to aid us in search¬ 
ing for the Indo-Europcau homo, neither do th^ indications 
of Ifyiguago point us with anything lilfe definifencss or cer¬ 
tainty to its locality. The tongues of the easternmost 
branches, the Persian and Indian, do, indeed, exhibit the least 
departure from that fonn jjf speech which‘a general com¬ 
parison of all the dialects shows to have been the primitive 
one ; but this is very far from proving the peoples who speak 
them to have remained nearest to their primitive seats. 
Migration does nol'jjei^essariJy lead to rapidity of linguistic 
ebanges, nor does permanence of location alw'ays imply, per¬ 
sistency of linguistic tyj)b. Thus—to irefer only* to two or 
three, striking faets among the Unguages of this family—the 
Greek has preserved much more than the Armenian of that 
material and stricture which were of earliest Indo-European 
development; no^vithstanding the more oriental position of* 
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the latter; of all the existing tongues of the whole great 
family, the Lithuanian, on the Baltic, retairs by far the most 
antique aspect; and, among the Germanic dialects, the 
speech of lcelai\d, the latest Germanic colon/, is least varied 
from their common type. All that primitivenoss of form, in 
respect both to language and institutions, which characterizes 
the Aryan branch of the family—^and especially the Indian 
member of the branch, in its oldest period, represented to us 
in the Vedas—would be fully and satisfactorily accounted 
for, without denying them a long history and wide migration, 
by attributing to them an exceptionally conservative disposi¬ 
tion—such a disposition as so markedly distinguishes the 
Indian above the Persian j>eoplc since their separation, making 
the former, in a vastly higher degree than the latter, the 
model and illustration of earliest Indo-European antiquitv'. 

Nor, again, are tlio inter-coniu'ctioiis of the different 
branches, so far as yet made out, of a nature to cast muc.h 
light Uj>on the history of their wanderings. That the separa¬ 
tion of Indian and Persian is latest of all is, it is true, 
universally admitted. Nearly all agree, moreover, in allowing 
a like special relationship of the Greek and Latin, altliough 
its comparative remoteness, and the loss of intermediate 
forms, make the question one of decidedly greater doubt and 
difficulty. Beyond this, nothing is at present firmly estab¬ 
lished. The honour of a later and closer alliance with tbo 
Aryan or Indo-Persiaa branch has been confidently claimed 
for the classical or Greco-Latin, for tbo Slavonic, and for the 
Germanic, respectively. Within no long time past, a Ger¬ 
man scholar of higurank* has attempted to lay out a scheme 
of relationsliip for all the branches of the family. ITe assumes 
that the original stock parted first into a northern and a 
southern grand division : the northern includedt what after¬ 
ward became the Germanic and the Slavo-Lithuanic branches, 
the latter of them dividing yet later into Slavonic and 
Lithuania ;, the southern w'as broken up first into an Aryan 
and a southern European group, which respectively under- 

* Professor August Schleicher, of Jena : his views may bo found drawn 
out in full in the prcfa(‘e to his interesting work on .ho Gemian language 
I (Die Deutsche Sprachc, Stuttgart, 1860 ). 
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went farther separation, the one into Persian and Indian, the 
othei^into Greek fend Italo-Celtic: while the Italic, of which 
the Latin is the chief, and the Celtic, were the last to begin 
their independent history, being still more closely related 
than the Latin and the Greek. The feature of tliis arrange¬ 
ment which is most calculated to repel rather than attract 
assent is the position assigned to the Celtic languages. 
Pew scholars are ready to allow that these tongues, in which 
the original and distinctive features of Indo-Puropean speech 
are most of all hidden under the manifold effects of decay 
and new growth, whose Indo-European character was there¬ 
fore the last of all to be recognized, and whoso separation 
from the common stock has been generally looked upon as 
the commencement of its disiJersions, are to be regarded as 
" thiMfteaJ’ost kindred of the Latin—although no one who re¬ 
members how greatly the rates of linguistic change vary 
among different peoples and under different circumstances 
will venture to propounce the connoction impossible. The 
time has not yet come for a full settlement of these contro¬ 
verted points; the means of their solution are, however,« 
doubtless contained in the linguistic facts which lie within our 
reach, and a more thorough study and closer comparison will 
one day bring them to light, and may perhaps at the same time 
illustrate the course and order of those gratid movements which 
have brought the various races of the family into ^heir present 
seatst But that such or any other evidences whl ever direct 
our gaze to tte precise region whence the movements had 
their first start is in the very highest degree unlikely : and 
in the mean time it is better candidly to confess our igno¬ 
rance than to try to hold with confidence an opinion resting 
upon grounds altogether insufficient and untenable. At<siny 
rate, we ought fully to acknowledge that linguistic science, 
as such, does not'T’'®sume,^to decide whether the Indo- 
Edropean home was‘in Europe or m Asia: the utmost that 
she does is to set up certdin faint and general piobabilities, 
which, combined with the natural conditions of soil and 
elfmate, the traditions of other races, and the direction of 
the grand movenjents of population in later times, point to 
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the East rather than the West as the starting-point of 
migration. 

If tho question of place must thus bo left unsettled, that 
of time is not loss uncertain. The geologist makes hitherto 
but lame and blundering work of establishing an absolute 
chronology for even the latest alterations of the earth-crust; 
and the student of language is compelled to found his estimates 
upon data not less scanty and questionable. Tho strata of 
human speech laid down in past ages have suffered most 
sweeping and irrestorable dcTiudation, and their rate of 
grow'th during our present period is too greatly varying to 
furnish us any safe standard of general application. But to 
set a date lower than three thousand years before Christ for 
tho dispersion of the Indo-European family would doubtless 
be altogether inadmissible; and the event is most likeiy to 
have taken place far earlier. Late discoveries are showing 
us that the antiquity of the human rpico upon tho earth must 
bo much greater than has been generally supposed. Yistas 
of wonderful interest are oj)ened here, down which we can^ 
only catch glimpses; but the comparative brevity of the 
perio*d covered by human records must make us modest 
about claiming that we shall ever understand much about 
ultimate beginnings, tho first origin of races. 

As*regards, however, the grade of civilization and mode of 
life of the L'do-Eurepean mother-tribe before its separation 
into branches, tho study of language is in condition to give 
us more definite and trustw’orthy information. It is evident¬ 
ly within our power to restore, to a certain extent, tho 
original vocabulary of the tribe, out of the later vocabularies 
of tho different branches. These are composed of words of 
every age, from the most recent to the most primitive. As 
the principal features of grammatical s^ucture were struck 
out before the dispersion, and are yet traceable by tho com¬ 
parative philologisit amid tho host of newer formations which 
surround them, so was it also with the developed material of 
speech, with the names for such objects, and acts, and pij^o- 
cesses, and products, as the community had already found 
occasion, and acquired pow er, to express: they constituted 
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the linguistic patrimony with which each branch commenced 
its separate history,* and may stUl bo seen among the stores 
of more recent acciuiaition. Any word which is fo.und in the 
possession of all or nearly all the branches is, unless there be 
special reasons to the contrary, lo be plausibly regarded as 
having formed part of their common inheritance from the 
time of their unity. A vocabulary constructed of words 
thus huutcd out can be, indeed, but an imperfect one, since 
no one can tell what [)roportion of the primitive tongue may 
have become altogetlier lost, or elianged by })honetic corrup¬ 
tion past pussibilily of recognition, in the later dialect.s of so 
many branches that its true character is no longer discovei*- 
able: bul, if the list be drawn up with due skill and care, 
it may be depended upoji as far as it goes. And as, from the 
stoVk of w^ords com})osing any CMsting or reeorded language, 
we can din'ctly draw important coiudusions respecting the 
knowledge, circumstances, and manners of the people who 
speak it, so we can do the same thing with the fragment of 
.Indo-European speech which we shall have thus set up. Jt 
is obvious, too, that the results of such an investigation 
must be more batisfactory, tbo more primitive and unlettered 
the people re.>pecting which-it is made, the more exclusively 
native in origin and restricted in scope their civilization. A 
language like our owm is an immense erieyelopedia,* as it 
were, in which are laid away the cognirions aun' experiences 
of a whole w'orld, and of numerous genoratious; it is as many- 
sided, as cosmopolitan, as hard to grasp and inier]»ret in 
detail, as is our culture; wdiile the tongue*of a rude and 
isolated tribe—^liko the Euegiaus, the Fijians, the Eskimos 
—would be a comparatively plain and legible portrait use of 
its condition and character. 

Some of the mai?i results of the invbsiigation made by 
in<?ans*'of language Into the ]>runitive state of that tribe ^hich 
spoke the mother-tongue of the Indo-European ^aihily have 
been long since drawn out, and are already become the 
ccanmonplaeoa of ethnological science. Tlie subject is far 
from being yet exhausted, and wo may look forward to much 
greater confidence of conclusion and dofinitoneas of detail, 
•v^hen all the languages of the family shall have been 
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thoroughly compared and anafyzed, and especially when the 
eHiablishiuent of a true scbciiie of degrees of relationship 
among the branches shall reduce the doubt now throws n o\ or 
the primitiveness of a term by its absence from the languages 
of some among them. 

By this hind of research, then, it is found that the primi¬ 
tive tribe which spoke the mother-tongue of tho Indo- 
European family was not nomadic ulojie, hoc had settled 
habitations, even towns and fortified places, and addicted 
itself in part to the rearing of cattle, in ])art to tho cultivation 
of the earth. It ])OBhess<'d our chief domestic animals—the 
horse, the ox, the sheep, the goat, and the sMinc, besides the 
dog: tho hoar and the w olf m ere foes tliat ravaged its flocks ; 
the mouse and fly were already its domestic pests. The 
region it inhaliited w^as a varied ono, not bordering upon the 
ocean. The soiison whose name has been most persistent is 
the wint(T. Barley, and perhaps also wheat, was raised for 
food, and cemverted into meal. Mead v\afl prepared from 
hone\, as a cheering and inebriating drink. The n^e of 
ertain metals was known; whether iron was one of them 
admitj of question. I'he art of w'oaving was practised ; wool 
and hemp, and possibly flax, being the materials employed. 
Of other branches of domestic industry, little tliat is definite 
eanbejaaid ; but those already mentioned imply a variety of 
others as cooHinate or auxiliary to them. The weapons of 
otfenee and defence were those which are isual among 
primitive noojdes, the sword, spear, bow, and shield. Boats 
were manufactur(‘d and moved by oars. Of extended and 
elaborate politi(‘al i»rgani/ati(>n uc traces are discoverable: 
tho people was doubtless a coiig<‘ries of petty tribes, under 
chieft and leaders, rather than kings, and wdth institutions of 
a patriarchal cast, among which the roduc+^iou to servitude of 
prisoners tak(*n in war appears not to i>a\e been waiding 
The structure and relations of the family are more clearly 
seen; names of its members, even to the second and third 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity, were already fixed, and 
were significant of afiectionate regard and trustful interde¬ 
pendence. That woman was looked dowm upon, as a being 
in qapacity and dignity inferior to man, we find no ^dication. 
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wbatevep. The art of numeriibion waa leanied^^^-feast up lEo 
a Jifimdred; th^re is no general Indo-Euroj|u‘a^i''''wo^ fof* - 
‘thousand.’ Some of the stars were nol^^ 
the moon was the chief measurer of time. The lefi^ibn^wsM^ 
polytheistic, a w'orship of the personified powers of natutd." 
Its rites, whatever they' were, were practised withou’l the^.£dd 
of a priesthood. , * * 

Such, in briefest possible description, was the simpldpeopl© 
from whom appear to have descended those mighty nations ‘ 
\vho have iioav long been the leaders of the world’s civiliza¬ 
tion. Of their classification, their importance in history, and 
the value of their languages to linguistic science, we shall 
treat further in the next lecture. 



LECTURE VI. 


Languages and literatures of the Germanic, Slavonic, Lithuania, Celtic, 
Italic, Greek, Iranian, and Indian branches of Indo-European speech. 
Interest of the family and its study ,* historical importance of the Indo- 
European races; their languages the basis of linguistic sciencu. 
Method of linguistic research. Comparative philology. Errors of 
linguistic method or its application. 


Our consideration of the processes of linguistic growth, 
pud of their effects upon the condition of language and the 
rise of»discordant tongues, was brought to a close in the 
preceding lecture with a brief discussion of certain errone¬ 
ous views respecting original dialectic variety, and the 
influence exerted upon it by literary and grammatical culti¬ 
vation. Wg then looked to see how and how far the princi¬ 
ples which we had establislied could be applied to explain 
the seemingly infinite confusion of tongues now prevailing 
Upon the earth, and to facilitate their classification and 
reduction to order. This led us tr a recognition of our own 
language as one of a grouj> of nearly related dialects, the 
G-ermanic group ; and, on inquiring farther, we found that 
this was itself a member of a wider family, embracing nearly 
all the tongues of Europe, with .. part of fhose of Asiajjand 
divided into seven principal branches: namely, the Indian, 
the Iranian,* the Greek, the Latin, the Germanic, the 
Slavonic (including the Lithuanic, sometimes reckoned as a 
separate branch), and the Celtic. ‘ "We called it the Indo- 
European family. At some plac6 aud time, which we were 
eljj^ed to confess ourselves unable to determine with any 
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even tolerable degree of confdence—^but more probably in 
Asia, and certainly not leas than three tliouaand years before 
Christ—and in a condition of civilization respecting which 
the evidence of language furnished us valuable hints, some 
single community hud spoken a single tongiae, fwmi vthieh 
all these others were descended, in aceordanee with tlie 
universal law s of linguistic tradition, by process(‘B which are 
still active in every part of humjtn bpeecli. And now', waiv¬ 
ing for a VNhile the question whether it may not be possible 
to regard the great liulo-Eurojx'an family itself afl only a 
member of a vet vaster family, including all or nearly all the 
languages of the buinnn race, we Inm', in the present lecture, 
to review more in detail its eonstitiition, to iiotc the period 
and lo(‘ality of its constituent members, to glance at the special 
• historical imj)ortanec attaching to them and to the peoples 
who sjjeak them, to set forth their value as the funda¬ 
mental material of linguistic science, and to examine anew 
and more S) sltma ticully the general method of linguistic 
research, as established iijxui th(‘ir study. 

AV^e may best eommence our survey of the varieties of 
Indo-European speech with our own branch, the Germanic, 
Its existing dialects, as has Ixx’u already pointed out, are 
divided into three groups 0 / suli-hrauches : 1, the LovV-Gor- 
man, occupying northern Germany and the Netherlands, 
with their colony Eritain, and with the numerous and 
widely-scattered modern tolonies of Britain; 2, the Iligli- 
Germau, in eenti'al and soutlu'rii Germany; 3, the Scandina¬ 
vian, in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and l(*elaiid. Of the 
Low-German group, the English is by far the most important 
member; its eventful history, illustraied at every step by 
valuable literary doi'uments, v\e trace hack, through IV^iddlo 
English (a.d. 1350-1550), Old English (a.d. 1250-1350), and 
Semj-Saxon (a.d. 1150-12«"/>), to the Anglo-Saxon, which 
roaches into the seventh century of our era, jiosscssing an anti¬ 
quity exceeded by only one other Germanic dialect. Its 
eaiiiest monuments, in their sty’o and metre, and at least one 
of them, the Beowulf, in subject and substance also, carry us 
hack to the pra^Christian period of Germanic history. We 
cannot delay here to enter into any detailed examination? 
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of tKe* character and changes of English speech, interesting 
and instructive as such a t^k v’ould he ; save so far as they 
have been and may hereafter bo brought in by way of illus¬ 
tration of general linguistic laws, they must be left to more 
special treatises.* 

>Next of kin with the Anglo-Saxon, or oldest form of Eng¬ 
lish, are the ancient Frisian, of the northern sea-coast of 
Oormany, which had, in the fourteenth centu.y and later, 
a literature of its own, of juridical content, composed in 
an idiom of form liltle less antique than Old High-German, 
notwithstanding its com])arati^ oly modern date — and the 
Old Saxon, the principal language of northern Gennany be¬ 
tween the Ehine and the Elbe, represented to us by but 
a single work, the Heliand or * Savior,’ a poetical life of 
Christ, probably of the ninth century. Both Saxon anJ. 
Frisian have been almost wholly crowded out of cultivated 
use in modem times, as was ex])lained in a former lecture 
(see p. 164), by the overpowering infl’ enee of the High 
Qemian, and their domain has also been oncroacbed upon by 
other dialects of the same kindred, so that they survive 
at preev^nt only as insignificant popular Nothing but 

the political independence of Holland has saved its peculiar 
speech from the same fate : th^ literary cultivation of the 
Netherlandish or Dutch can he traced back to the thirteenth 
century, although dating chiefly from the sixteenth, the era 
of tho country s terrible struggle against the political tyranny 
of Spain. Tho Flemish, llic closely allied idiom of Flanders, 
has its own separate records, of about the same antiquity, 
hut is now nearly extinct. 

The history of High-German speech w'as succinctly 
sketched in connection with our inquiries into the Aise and 
extension of literary dialects. It falls into tliree periods. 
The first period is that of the Old High German {Alihoch- 
deutseJi), from the eighth to the twelfth century ; its monu¬ 
ments are tolerably abundant, but, w ith trifling exceptions, of 
Christian origin and religious content: they represent three 

• See tho works of Marsh, Craik, and others ; and especially, for a clear and 
succinot view of tho history and connections of English speech, with gram- 
giatical analysos and illustrative specimens, the woik of Profes^r Hadley^ 
already once referred to, on p. 84. 

14 ♦ 
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principal sub-dialecta, the Prankiah, the Alemannic and 
SwSbian, and ?ihe Bavarian and Auatrian. The second 
period, that of the Middle High-German {MUtelhochdeuUcK)^ 
covers about four centuries, beginning with the twelfth and 
ending with the fifteenth ; its ruling dialect is the Swabian; 
and its rich literature hands down to us valuable productions 
of the poetical fancy of the times, in the lyric verses of the 
Minnesingerit, and precious memorials of ancient German 
national tradition, in the heroic legends {Heldensageri). The 
foremost work of the latter class, the Lay of the Nibelungen 
{Nihelungenlied), is one of the uobh'st ejucs which any coun¬ 
try has produced, in any age of the world. Of the language 
and literature of the New High-German period, from ea/ly 
in the sixteenth century to our OA\n times—^the “ German *’ 
language and literature, as we are accustomed to call it— 
there is no need that I speak more particularly. 

The third subdivision of the Germanic branch is the 
Scandinavian. Ito earliest monuments come to us from Ice¬ 
land, that far-off and inliospitable island of volcanoes, boiling 
springs, and ice-fields, which, settled in the ninth century by 
refugees from Norw^ay, long continued a free colony, B home 
of literary culture and legendary song. Christianity^more 
tolerant there than elsewhere on Germanic soil, did not sw'cep 
from existence the records of ancient religion and customs. 
The two Eddas, gathcrc'd or preserve^ to us from the twelfth 
anh thirtcei 111 centuries, are, in \irtuc of their tone and 
content, by far the most primitive works in the w^holc circle 
of the Germanic lit(‘ratur(‘s, documents <^)f jiricoless value for 
the antiquity of the Go manic ntcc. Their language also, 
though of so much more recent date than the oldest Anglo- 
Saxon and High-Geiman, is not exce<‘ded by cither in respect 
to the primitiveuqss of its plionctic and grammatical form. 
JjTprthas it greatly'changed<daring the six or se\on centuries 
which have elajised sincp the com])iJation of the Eddas. The 
modem Icelandic is still, among all the existing Germanic 
♦.tongues, the one that has })roferved and possesscis the most 
of that original structure which once belonged to them all 
alike. Three other dialects, the Norwegian, the Swedish, 
and the Danish, constitute along with it the Scaudinaviail 
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group, and are languages of literary culture., They are not 
direct descendants of the “ Old Norse” tongue, as the ancient 
Icelandic is usually called: the Norwegian comes nearest to 
being so ; the others represent more ancient dialectic divi- 
sioi^B of Scandinavian speech. 

‘How many other Germanic branches, originally coordinate 
with the throe we have described, once had existence, but 
have become extinct in later times, by the extinction of the 
communities who spoke them, we have not, nor shall wo ever 
have, any means of knowing. But of one such, at least, 
most precious remains have escaped the general destruction 
of the nationality to which it belonged. One portion of 
the western division of the great and famous Gothic nation 
crossed the lower Danube, some time in the early part of the 
fourth century, and settled in the Roman province of Moesia, 
as subjects of the empire and as Christians. For them, 
their bishqp and leader, Ulfilas, later in the same century, < 
made a translation into their own vernacular of nearly the 
whole Bible, writing it in an alphabet of his own devising, 
tounded on the Greek. Five hundred years afterward, the 
Gothic was everywhere an extinct tongue ; but considerable 
porti^s of the Gothic Scriptures—^namely, a part of the 
Gospels, Paul’s epistles nearly complete, and fragments of 
the Old Testament—are happily still preserved, in a single 
manuscript of the fifth century, now at Upsala, in Sweden. 
Scanty as these relics may be, they are of inestimable value 
in illustrating the history of the whole Germanic branch of 
Indo-European language, and bridging over the distance 
which separates it from the other branches. For, as in time, 
so still more notably in material and structure, their idiom 
is much the most ancient of all the varied forms of Germanic 
speech : it is not, indeed, the mother of the rest, nor of any 
among them; but it is their eldest sister and fully’ entitled 
to claim the place of head of their family. 

The Slavonian branch—to which, on account of its local 
vicinity, as well as its probable nearer relationship, to the? 
Germanic, we next turn our attention—^need not occupy us 
long. It is of much less interest to us, becadse of its greater 
remoteness from our race and from our knowledge, itfe inferior 
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historical imporHncc and literary value, and its more modem 
appearance.* The oldest of its dialects in date, and, in nearly 
all respects, the most primitive in form, is the language of 
the ancient Bulgarians, into which their apostle Cyril trans¬ 
lated the Scriptures, now just about a thouKand years ago. 
It is a curious coincidence that our knowledge of both G-er- 
manic and Slavonic speech thus begins, like that of many a 
rude and hitllerto unlettered dialect in the hands of mission¬ 
aries at the present day, wdlh a Bible version, and at nearly 
the same geographical locality; the kingdom of the Bulgarians 
having followed that of tlie Goths on the southern bank of 
the lower Danube. But this ancient idiom—from which the 
modern Bulgarian differs greatly, having changed with 
unusual rapidity in the iiiterval—is more commonly called the 
Old Slavonic, or the Church Slavic, having been adopted by 
a large part of the Slavonian races as their sacred language, 
and being still employed as such, within the ecclesiastical 
limits of the Greek Church. It belongs to what is known as 
the south-eastern section of the Slavonic branch. By far the 
most important of the other languages in the same section ia 
the B-ussian, in its two divisions, the Russian proper and the 
liittle-Russian, or Butheniau. The Busaian is in our,,.day a 
literary language of considerable importance; its forms are 
traceable, in scanty documents, back into the eleventh century. 
In^ts cultivated development, it has 1 ecu stro^^ gly influenced 
by the Churbh Slavonic. The south-eastern section further 
includes the Servian, with its closely related dialect, the 
Kroatian, and the Slovenian of Caiintjiiu and Styria. 
Specimens of these tongues are as old as the tenth, or even 
the ninth, century. The Servian has an interesting modern 
literature of popular songs. 

To the other eewtion, the western, belong the Polish, the 
Dcrhflmian with the related McK’avian and Slovakian, the 
upper and lower Sorbian, and the Polabian, on Elbe. Of 
these, the Bohemian is the oldest, having monuments probably 
of the tenth century. Polish literature begins in the four- 

• In skotchinjf Che relations of the Slavonic languages, I follow the. 
alithority of Froi^or August Schleichor, in the bcitrage zur Vergleiche&dei^, 
Bprachfor^hongl vol. i., p. 1 
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teontli century, since, down to tliat time, the cultivated of 
the nation had written wholly in Latin. The others can 
show nothinpf older than the sixteenth century, and are of 
little consequence in any aspect. 

The Lithuanic or Lettic group of dialects is sometimes 
treated as a subdivision of the Slavonic, and sometimes—per¬ 
haps with better reason—as a separate branch, coordinate 
with the other, although very closely related t^» it. It is of 
very slight historical or literary importan(*e: its interest lies 
chiefly in the fact that, under the operation of causes in its 
history which are yet unexplained and probably unexplain¬ 
able, it has preserved many of the original forms of Indo- 
European speech in a more uucorrupted condition than any 
other known dialect of the ’whole family which is not as much 
as two thousaud years older. It is composed of only three 
dialects, one of which, the Old Prussian, the original lan¬ 
guage of the inhabitants of nortli-castern Prussia, has been 
extinct for two hundred years, crowded out of existence by 
the Low-Cxerman, and leaving behind, as its only monument, 
u. brief catechism. The other two, the Lithuanian and the 
Lettish, or Livonian, are still spoken by a million or two of 
people in the Kussiaii and Prussian provinces bordering on 
tho Baltic, but seem destined to give way helplessly before 
the encroachments of the German and Bussian, aud to share 
one day the %te of their sister-dialect. The oldest Lithu¬ 
anian document dates from the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Tho southern or High Lithuanian is of most antique 
form ; the Low Litl uaiiian, and yet more notably the Lettish 
to the north, show a less remarkable conservation of ancient 
material. 

The Celtic languages, as was pointed out in the last lec¬ 
ture, have been w'ell-nigh extiuguislied by the Bomanic and 
Germanic tongues, aud new only lurk in tho remotest 
most inaccessible comers of tho wide territory which they 
once occupied in Europe. The Scotch Higldands, tho wildest 
parts of Ireland, the Isle of Man, the mountains of Wales, 
tho rough glens of Cornwall, and the laud lying nearest to 
Cornwall across the British Channel, the promontory of 
*Brittany, are the only regions where, for many ceutuiies 
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past^ Celtic speech lias been heard. The Cornish, too, has 
becime extinct within the memory of the present generation ; 
the Irish is rapidly on its way to the same fate ; the G-aelic 
will not survive the complete taming and civilization of the 
Highlands ; the French is likely to crowd out the patois of 
the Breton peasant; and it is greatly to be doubted whether 
even the Welsh people, passionate as is the attachment with 
which at present they cling to their peculiar speech, will 
continue always to refuse the advantages that would accrue 
to them from its relinquishment, and a more thorough fusion 
with the greater community of speakers of English to which 
they form an adjunct. There has never been a homogeneous, 
independent, and cultivated Celtic state, capable of protect¬ 
ing its idiom from the encroachment of other tongues ; and 

“^Only such protection, now unattainable, can, as it seems, save 
Celtic speech from utter extinction. 

• There is no sn)all difficulty in treating satisfactorily the 
documents which 'illustrate the history of the Celtic lan¬ 
guages, owing to the prevalence of a peculiar and strongly- 
marked linguistic disease, well known among philologists as 
“ Celtomania,” which has been very apt to attack students of 
the subject—especially such as were of Celtic extraction, but 
in some d('gree foreigners also—leading them wildly to ex¬ 
aggerate the antiquity and importance of the Celtic civiliza¬ 
tion, language, and literature. Wo have had ^Celtic set up 
as 6ie most primitive and uncorrupted of tongues, spoken by 
generations long anterior to thp oldest worthies wh6m history, 
sacred or profane, recognizes, and furnitihiijg the only sure 
foundation to universal etymology ; we have had ancient in¬ 
scriptions and difficult texts, of the most diverse origin and 
distant locality, explained out of Celtic into high-sounding 
phrases, of true Ossianic ring; we have had the obscure 
of various Unguages'' traced to Celtic roots, provided 
with genealogies from an Irish or Welsh ancestor—^and much 
more of the same sort. Sober and unprejudiced inquiry cuts 
dpwn these claims to greatly reduced, though still respect¬ 
able, dimensions. 

^So completely were the Q-aulish dialects of northern Italy^, 
France, and Spain wiped out by the Latin, so few traces of 
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them are left to us, either in the later idiomp^ of the Latin or 
in fragments of writings, inscriptions, and coins, that it is 
still a matter of doubt and question among Celtic scholars to 
which of the known divisions of Celtic speech, the Gadhelic 
or the Cymric, they belonged, or whether they did not con¬ 
stitute a third division, coordinate with these. Aside from 
the exceedingly scanty and obscure Gallic epigraphical 
monuments, and the few single words presor^*ed in classic 
authors, the earliest records, both of Irish and Welsh speech, 
are glosses, or interlinear and marginal versions and com¬ 
ments, written by Celtic scholars upon manuscripts which 
they were studying, in old times when Wales and Ireland, 
especially the latter, wore centres of a lively literary and 
Christian activity. Of these glosses, the Irish are hy far the 
most abundant, and afford a tolerably distinct idea of what 
the language was at about the cud of the eighth century. 
There is also an independent literary work, a life of Saint 
Patrick, which is supposed to belong to the beginning of the 
ninth century. The other principal Gadhelic dialect, the 
jScotch Gaelic, presents us a few songs that claim to be of the 
sixteenth century. The Ossianie j)()ems, which excited such 
attention a hundred years ago, and whoso genuineness and 
value have been the subject of so lively discussion, are prob¬ 
ably built upon only a narrow foundation of real Gaelic 
tradition. 

In the Cymric division, the Welsh glosses, just referred 
to, are the oldest monuments of definite date. Though 
hardly, if at aU. loss ancient than the Irish, coming down 
from somewhere between the eighth and the tenth centuries, 
they are very much more scanty in amount, hardly sufficient 
to do more than disprove the supposed antiquity of the 
earliest monuments of the language th:,t possess a proper 
literary character. For loi»g centuries pasi;, the Welsh 
have sung in spirit-stirring strains the glories and the woes 
of their race ; and it is claimed that during much more thnn 
a thousand years, or ever since the sixth century, the era of 
Saxon invasion and conquest, some of their songs have been 
^handed down from generation to generation, by, a careful 
and uninterrupted tradition. And the claim is probably well 
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founded : only is also pretty certain that, as they have 
beeA handed down, they have been modernized in diction, 
so that, in their present form, they represent to us the 
Welsh language of a time not much preceding the date of 
the oldest manuscripts, or of the twelfth to ^the fourteenth 
centuries. The later Welsh literature, as well as the Irish, 
is abundant in quantity. The Cornish, also, has a tolerably 
copious ]itera4;ure of not far from the same age ; its earliest 
monument, a Latin-Cornish vocabulary, may be as old as the 
twelfth century. The language of Brittany, the Armorican 
—which is so closely allied with the two last-mentioned that 
it cannot well be regarded as a remnant and representative 
of the Celtic dialects of Graul, but must rather belong to 
colonists or fugitives from Britain—is recorded in one or 
‘'\wo brief works going back to the fourteenth century, or 
even farther. 

We come next to the Romanic branch, as we h.ave called 
it when briefly nofunng its history at an earlier point in our 
discussions. Of the languages which compose it, and whose 
separate currents of linguistic tradition we trace backward^ 
until they converge and meet in the Latin, two, the Khajto- 
Romanic in southern Switzerland and at the head of the 
Adriatic, and the Wallachian of the northern provinces of 
Turkey, have no literature of any antiquity or independent 
value. The other five—^the Italic, Rrenoh, Proven 9 al, 
Spdnish, amk^Portuguese—all emerged out of the condition 
of vulgar patois, and began ^to take on the character of 
national cultivated languages, at not far droin the same time, 
or in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. There 
are fragments of Prench texts dating from the tenth century, 
but the early French literature, abundant and various^ and, 
in its romances, attaining a wonderfully sudden and general 
jl^ppjilarity througJ^out culfivatedw Europe, belongs to the 
twelfth and thirteenth ^centuries. The Provencal poetry, 
consisting of the songs of the troubadours^ whose chief 
^Bvity was displayed at the court of Toulouse, in southern¬ 
most iVance, was wholly lyrical in form, and amatory or 
satirical in content: it finished its brilliant but brief career, 
of ^oilt tliiJree hundred years, in the fourteenth century. The* 
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culture of Italian begins at the court of Fre^leric II., about 
A.D. 1200, and within a century and a half of that time lived, 
sang, and narrated the three greatest writers of Italy—Dante 
(ob. 1321), Petrarch (oh. 1374), and Boccaccio (oh. 1375). 
The Spanish heroic legend commences in the twelfth century; 
and there are monuments of Portuguese speech of about 
the same time. Among these languages, the French is that 
which has undergone niost change during the historical 
period; the oldest French and Proven9al form a kind of 
middle term between the modern language and the ancient 
Latin, illustrating the transition from the latter to the 
former. 

But if we have called the branch of Indo-European speech 
to which these tongues belong the Bomaiiie, we have done so 
out of regard to its later history a^id present constitution, 
and not altogether properly. To the student of Indo-‘ 
European pliilology, these are the recent branchings of a 
^ single known stock, the LaiJii; to trace their development 
is a task of the highest interest, a whole linguistic school in 
Itself; they furnish rich and abundant illustration of all tbe 
processes of linguistic growth: but, as regards any direct 
bearing upon tbe history of Indo-European speech, they have 
yaluo only through the Latin, their common parent. The 
remoter relations of the Latin itself receive light from various 
sources. In its familiar classic form, it represents to us the 
speech of the learned and educated Bomans of a centnrj^ or 
two before the Christian era; it is somewhat refined by 
literary culture from the diction of tho oldest authors whose 
works have come down to us, i i fragments or entire—as 
Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Terence—and is far more notably 
changed from the language of earlier Boman times—as is 
shown by the yet extant monuments, like the inscription on 
the Duiliau column (abou+ b.o. 260), thai; on the sarcophagus 
of a founder of the Scipio family (a little older than the last 
mentioned), and especially the Salian hymn and song of the 
fratres arvales^ of yet earliec but uncertain date, in whicn 
the best Latin scholar would find himself wholly at fault 
without the traditional interpretation which* is handed down 
• along with them; in these monuments is preserif'ed to us 
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many an aniiquf form, giving valuable hints respecting the 
grammatical and phonetic ^development of the lang^ge. 
Their evidence is suppleinented in a very important manner 
by that of other kindred Italian dialects. The Oscan or 
Opican of southern Italy was the language of the Samnites 
and their allies, from whose hands Rome wrung after a 
severe and often doubtful struggle the dominion of the pen¬ 
insula : it wa^s not disused as the official speech of some of 
the southern provinces until less than a hundred years before 
Christ; and coins and inscriptions dating from the two or 
three preceding centuries still teach us something of its 
structure and character. The Umbrian, the tongue of 
north-eastern Italy, is yet more fully represented to us by 
the Eugu^^ne tablets, inscribed with the prayers and cere- 
•'monial rules of a fraternity of priests, and supposed to be as 
old as the third and fourth centuries before our era. Of the 
Volscian dialect, also, and the Sabine or Sabellian—the 
former being mortl akin with the Umbrian, the latter with , 
the*Latin—some exceedingly scanty relics have been dis¬ 
covered. The interpretation and comprehensioii of all these^ 
—resting, as it does, solely upon comparison with the*Latin 
and other more distantly related tongues—is at present, and 
is likely always to remain, incomplete and doubtful; but 
they are of essential importance, both in explaining some of 
the peculiarities of the Latin, and in fixing its position as 
ond of a group of kindred dialects occupying the greater 
portion of the Italian peninsula, and hence most suitably to 
be denominated the Italic group. The theory that the Latin 
was produced by a mixtine of somewhat discordant elements 
—-of Roman, Sabine, and Oscan; or of these and Etruscan 
—^brought together by historical circumstances, and filially 
fused into homogeneousness, is one which belonged to a 
fonix^T stage of Ijiiguistic •'.tcieno's, and is now rejected as 
*'tincalled-for and groundless. Yet more untenable, and 


wanting even a semblance of foundation, is the derivation of 
^fttin from Oreck, a favourite dogma of times not long past, 
but at present abandoned by every comparative philologist 
whose optmon ife of the slightest value. 

In the “ Greek language, we reach an antiquity in the‘ 
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recorded Ixistory of Indo-European speech considerably higher 
than we have anywhere else attained. The exact date ox its 
earliest monuments, the grand and unrivalled poems of 
Homer, the Iliad and Odyssey, cannot, it is true, be de¬ 
termined ; but they go back, doubtless, to near the beginning 
of the thousand years before Christ’s birth. Erom the 
different parts of Grreece, too, as of Italy, we have received 
records of dialects that subsisted side by side through all the 
earlier periods of the country’s history, until at length (about 
B.O. 3C)0) the political im2)ortance and superior literature of 
Athens made her idiom, the later Attic, the common lan¬ 
guage of cultivated Greeks everywhere. The earlier 
Attic is found first in the writings of the great dramatists, 
beginning about five centuries before Christ: it is more 
nearly akin with the earlier Ionic of Homer and Hesiod (be¬ 
fore 700 B.c,), and the later Ionic of Herodotus (about 400 
B.C.), than with the Doric of Aleman, Pindar, and Theocritus 
(600-250 B.C.), or the Aeolic of -Alcasus and Sappho (about 
600 B.c.). The differences of the Greek dialects are quite 
insignificant as compared with those of the Italic, yet they 
are of ho small service to the historical student of the Greek 
language, since each brings to his knowledge some elements 
less corrupted and modernized tfian are to be found in the 
others, or in the later common tongue. 

The moderr Greek I'as also its dialects, respecting which 
little is known in detail; and it has, besides, its common 
tongue, th3 Romaic (as it is ordinarily styled), spoken and 
written by all the educated Greeks of the present day. This 
Romaic is very much less altered from the ancient classic 
language, as spoken by Plato and Demosthenes, than are the 
modem Romanic languages from the speech of Virgil and 
Cicero. The difference of the two is even so slight that 
a party in Greece are now engaged in mahing tho some^vhat 
pedantic and utopian effort to eliminate it altogether, to 
make the turbulent population of the present petty and in¬ 
significant kingdom talk and write as did their heroic fore-; 
fathers, when, though feeble in numbers, they were the fore¬ 
most community of the world. Small resulr is to be looked 
Tor from this experiment; should it prove successful, it.will 
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be the first* time that such a thing has been accomplished in 
all ^he history of language, l 

Of the Asiatic bnaiches of our family, the one which lies 
nearest us, the Iranian, or Persian, may first engage our atten¬ 
tion. Its oldest monuments of well-detennincd date are the 
inscriptions—cut on tlie surface of immense walls of living 
rock, in the so-called cuneiform cliaracters—by which, the 
Achapmenida?! sovereigns of Persia, Darius, Xerxes, and their 
successors, made impcrisliable record for posterity of their 
names and deeds. Pifty years ago, these inscriptions were 
an unsolved and apparently insoluble euigtna; now, by a 
miracle of human ingenuity and patience, not without the 
aid of a combination of favouring circumstances wholly im¬ 
possible at any earlier 2 )eriod, almost every w'ord and every 
character is fully laid oj)en io our comprehension, and they 
have been made to jield results of great value both to 
linguistic and to national history. The (ddest’of them come 
from a time about'the centuries before Christ, aud their ex- 
teut is sufficient 1o give us a Aery distinct idea of the lan¬ 
guage of those PtTsiaiis against whom the Greeks so lonj^ 
fought, first for independence, then for empire. ' * 

Of about the same age, and e\ en, probably, Inf part con¬ 
siderably oldt^r, are the sUered Scriptures of the religion 
established b) Zoroaster (in his own tongue, Zarathustra )— 
tbc book called the A\esta, or Zend-^A.vosta. *The dialect in 
which these 4A Tilings are composc'd go(‘s usually by the name 
of the Zend; it is also staled the Avestan, and*.somotimes 
the Old Bactrian, from the eoimlry Baetrki, the north-eastern¬ 
most region of the gr(‘at Iranian territory, which is supposcud 
to have been its specific locality. They have hceu preserved 
to us by the Parsis of webtern ludia, who fled thither'Trom 
their native county after its reduction under Mohammedan 
Vftagyilage in the setouth century <of our era, and w'hoihave 
ever since faithfully maintained, under Hindu and British 
protection, the rites of the Magian faith, the pure worship . 
JJT Ormuzd (Ahura-Mazda^ Mlifc mighty spirit’) through the 
(Symbol of firo. The Avosta shows iw o dialects, a younger 
and an older; feome of its hymns aud prayers possibly go 
back to tho tioi© of Zoroaster himself—^W'hatever that ma/ 
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have been: it was doubtloss more than a thousand years, at < 
least, before Christ—^but the bulk of the work is consider^Jtriy 
later. Accompanying the Avesta is a version of it, made for 
the use of the priests, in another and much more modern 
Iranian dialect, the Pehlevi or Huzvaresh, supposed to have 
been the literary laliguage of the westernmost provinces of 
Iran at a period some centuries later than the Christian era, 
and much mixed with materials derived from the Semitic 
tongues lying next westward, across the border. A few in¬ 
scriptions and legends of coins, of the early Sassanian 
monarchs (after a.d. 220), furnish, further specimens of tho 
same og a nearly kindred dialect. 

The general body of religious literature belonging to the 
Fayrsis of India contains tolerably copious documents of a 
somewhat younger and much j)urer Iranian djalect, usually 
styled the Pai’si (sometimes also the Pazend). It comes, 
without much question, from a more eastern locality than 
the Pehlevi, and from a time nearly approaching that of the 
Mohammedan conquest. Finally, after the conquest, hnd 
v’hen Persia was thoroughly made over into a province of 
the Moslem empire, arises, in the tenth century, the modem 
Persian, aiiJfcfe* becomes during several centuries, and even to 

our own dav the vehicle of art abundant and admirable 
* ' 

literature, rich in every department, in poetr}% fiction, history, 
philosoj)hy, sc’en<‘e. Its first great work, and almost or 
quite the greatest it has to ofler us, is the ^^hah-Nameh, 
‘ Book of Kii^gs,’ of Pirdusi (ob. 1020), a true national epic, 
grand in extent, noble in style, varied in contents, in which 
summed up and related at lengtl' the history of the land, 
tm^itional, legendary, and* mythological, as it l^y in the 
.mind's of the generation by whom was revived the ancient 
independence and glory of the Persian nationality. For the 
impoferishment^of its grammar ly the loss of ancient fonns, 
the modern Persian is almost comparable with the ISnglish. 
^It is more nearly related to the language of the Acha?me- 
nidan inscriptions than to that of the Avesta, although not. 
the lineal descendant and representative of either. In its 
later literary use, it is greatly disfigured the unlimited 
batroduction of words from the Arabic vocabulaiyr. ^ 
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• There are several other languages, in regions bordering on 
or tieluded witliin the Iranian territory, which stand in such 
relations with those we have been describing as to be ranked 
in the same class, although their Iranian attributes alre 
greatly obscured by the changes which have passed upon 
them since their separation from the principal stock. By 
far the most important of these is the Armenian, with an 
abundant literature going b(u*k to the fifth century, the era 
of the Christianiration of the Armenian people. Others are 
the Ossetic, in the Caucasus; the Kurdish, the dialect of the 
wild mountaineers of the border lands between Persia, Turkey, 
and Russia; and tbe -Afghan or Pushto, %vhich in verj^recent 
times has enjoyed a certain degree of literary cultivation. 

"VVe come, finally, to that member of our family which |pLS 
'i lived its life yvithin the borders of ludia. Not all tbe nu¬ 
merous dialects which fill this immense peninsula, between 
the impassable wall of tbe Himalayas and the Indian ocean, 
owm kindred witlAhe Indo-European tongues, hut only chose- 
of its northern portion, of Hindustan proper, ranging from 
the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges, together with a 
certain extent of the sea-coast and its neighbourhood .trctch- 
ing- southward ou either side. The central mountainous 
region and the tahU'-lands of the Dekhun yet belong to the 
aboriginal tribes, who in tbe novtli wore crowded out or 
subjugated, at- a period lying only beyojid the ken of 
rec^orded history, by the Indo-European races, as they in•^ 
truded themselves through tlie avenue, the passes (m the 
north-western frontier, hy w^ich the (,*onquerors of India 
have in all ages found - entrance. The principal mod«» 
dialects of our kindred are the Hindi, Bengali, and MahraA, 
each with various subdivisions, and each with a lileraiihre oH 
its own, running b^ack only a few centuries. The Hindustani, 
or Urdu, is a forrQ.»'of the Hindi v;hich grew up in the i|kiups 
of the Mo!iammefian conquerors of India, since the 
eleventh century, as medium of communication betVeen them 
Jfttid the subject population nf central Hindustan, more 
Corrupted in form, and filled with Persian and Arabic words 
—^leing thus, as it were, the English of India; it has enjoyed 
more literary cultivation than any other of the recent dialects* 
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and is tbe lingua frmea^ the ofEciaL languai^o and means of 
general intercourse, througliout nearly the whole peninsula. 
iTie tongue of the roving Gypsies all over Europe, though 
everywhere" strongly tinged with thef local idiom of the region 
of their wandering^ is in its main structure and material a 
modem Hindu pat^: the Gypsies are exiles from India. 

Next older than the languages we have mentioned are the 
Prakrit and the Pali, represented by a literature and inscrip¬ 
tions which come to us in part from before the Christian era. 
The Pali is the sacred language of the Buddhist religion in 
the countries lying eastward and south-eastward from India. 
The P^pkrit dialects ‘are chiefly prc«}r\'ed in the Sanskrit 
dramas, w'here^he unlearned characters, the women, servants, 
ai^ tlie like, talk Prakrit—-just as, in a modem German 
theatre, one may hear ilie lower pergonagos talk the dialects 
of their own districts, while the higher employ the literary 
German, the common speech of the educated throughout the 
country. 

The virtual mother of all those dialects is the Sanskrit. 
Per the last tw'cnty-five centuries, at least, the Sanskrit has 
been nc longer a ijropor vernacular language, but kept arti¬ 
ficially in lif^, as the sacred dialect of Brahmanism and the 
cultivated tongue of literature am! learning ; thus occupying 
a position closely analogous with that held by the Latin 
since the decline of the Avostern empire, as the language of 
Koinan Catholicism, and the means of communication among 
the leaned'of all Europe. It is still taught in the schools 
of the^i-ahmanu; priesthood, used in the cereii^ouics of their 
ri dig ion, and spoken and written by tbeir foremost seholars 
--^^hough, like the Latin in more recent times, much 
in its sway by the ujirisc of the" modern cultivated 
aialects, and the decadence of the religion vvith whose uses it 
is ide]|^fied. We possess it iu twj somewhat varying fo^ms, 
the classical Sanskrit, and the older idiom of the so-called 
Vedas, the Bible of the Hindu faith. The former is more 
altered, by elaborate and long-coiitinucd literary and gram¬ 
matical'training, from the condition of a true vernacular, thau* 
is almost any other known literary hwigua^. Partly fot 
this reason, and partly because, at the time of its databhah* 
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ment and fixation as tlio learned tongue of all Aryan India, 
it iL;ust have been one among a number of somewhat difier- 
ing local varieties of Aryan speech, whose differences form a 
part of the discordance of the later dialects, I have called it 
above rather their virtual than their actual progenitor; it 
represents very closely the primitive sto€k out of which they 
have all grown, by varying internal development, and by 
Varying influence and admixture of foreign tongues. When 
and where it was at first a spoken dialect, is out of our 
power to determine; but it cannot well be regarded as of 
loss age than the earliest Greek rccordvS ; and it is probably 
older by centuries. It ])osses5ios a most abundant literature, 
in nearly every department save history ; its. religious and 
ethical poetry, its epics, its lyric flights, its dramas, its sys¬ 
tems of philosophy and grammar, have been found worth;^ of 
high admiration and of profound study by W’estem scholars; 
they have even been ranked by'some, though very unjustly, 
as superior to iho mastcr])ioeeR of the Grot'k and Latin 
literatures. To fix the chronology of its separate works is a 
task of the extremesi. difficultv ; but some of them, even in 
their present form, ami the substance of many others, cer¬ 
tainly come from a time considerably anterior the Chris¬ 
tian era. 

The A^edic dialect is yet more an<'ient; the earliest por¬ 
tions of the oldest colU‘ciion, thcKig-A^eda (‘A^eda of hymns’), 
mast, it is believed, date from ncariy or quite two thousand 
years before Christ. The considerations from which this age 
is dedueed for them are of a general and inexact character, 
yet tolerably'clear in their indications. Thus, for exarnpjie, 
the hymns of the A^edas were chiefly composed on the banks 
of the Indus and its tributaries, when the great valley^^the 
G-anges was as yet unknoT;\'u to the Aryan immigrants ; and 
thev present the edephant as still a wondered-at and^dittle- 
known animal: wuilo tht* earliest tidings of India which we 
have from without show us great kingdoms on the Ghmges, 
and the elephant reduced to Kie service of man, both in war 
and in peace. Buddhism, km, whi<‘h is well known to have 
preceded by ae ;’eral centuries the birth of Christ, was a re- 
tolf against the oppressive domination of the Brahmanis 
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hierarchy'; and in the Vedas are to be seen only the germs 
of Brahmanism, not yet devclopod : no hierarchy, no system 
of castes, no vestige of the doctrine of transmigration." The 
conclusions drawn from a study of the internal history and 
connection of the different classes of works composing the 
sacred literature of India—^^vhich follow one another, in a 
close succession of expositions, rules, and comments, from a 
time not much later than that of the more recent hymns 
down to the historical period—point also to the same age. 
The Vedas are thus by not less than a thousand years the 
earliest documents for the history of Jndo-Europeau lan¬ 
guage—for the history, moreover, of Jndo-European condi¬ 
tions and institutions. The civil constitution, the religious 
rites, the mythologic fancies, the manners and customs, 
which they depict, have a peculiarly original and primitive 
aspect, seeming to exliibit a far nearer likeness to what once 
belonged to tho whole Indo-Europoan family than is any¬ 
where else to he attained. The Vedas appear rather like an 
Indo-European than an Indian record; they are tho pro¬ 
perty rather of the whole family than of a single branch. 

Much of the same character appertains to the classical 
Sanskrit; i#is both earlier in chronologic period and more 
primitive in internal character than any other language of 
the whole great family. Its peculiar value lies in its special 
conservation of primitive material and forms, in the trausjiar- 
ency of its structure, in its degree of freedom f om tho cor- 
ruptii^ and disguising effects of phonetic change, from 
obliteration of original meaning and application. We must 
bi^warc of supposing that at all ^ioints, in every item of 
structure, it is the superior of the other Indo-^Europcan 
toKgu'DS, or that it constitutes an infallible norm by wliich 
their material is to be judged ; on the contrary, each of the 
other branches here anil there excels it, offering some 
mains of early Indo-European speech which it has lost ; but 
to it must bo freely conceded the merit of having retained, 
out of the common stock, more than any one among them, 
almost more than they all. Exaggerateil and uufounded 
claims are often put forward in its behalf by those who do 
not fully understand the true sources of its vjaluo: its 

16 * “ 
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alphabet, thouph rich and very harmoniously developed, 
doe^ not cover more than t,bout two-thirds of our English 
system of spoken sounds ; as an instrument of the expression 
of thought it has very serious and conspicuous defects, being 
inferior—especially in its handling of the verb (the soul of 
the sentence), in a loose and bald syntactical arrangement, 
and in an excessive use of compounds—not only to the 
Greek, but to almost every other cultivated Indo-European 
tongue; nor (as has been already hinted) can its literature 
sustain a moment’s comparison with those of the classical 
languages. It is to bo prized chiefly as a historical docu¬ 
ment, casting inestimable light upon the earliest develop¬ 
ment of the common speccb of the Indo-European family, 
and the relations of its members. Had all its literature be- 
' sides perished, leaving us only a grammar of its forms and a 
dictionary of its material, it would still in a great measure 
retain this chafacier; were but a fragment of one of its texts 
saved, as has been the case with the Mceso-Gothic, it would 
still vindicate its right to a place at tlm head of all the lan¬ 
guages of the family. It may easilv" be apj^reciated, then, 
what an inj|nilsc to the historical study of langua^^, then 
just struggling into existence by the compaifson of the 
tongues of Eurojje, w’as given by the discovery and investiga¬ 
tion of this new dialect, having a structure that so invited 
and facilitated historic analysis, even pr isonted by the 
native gram^natical science in an analyzed condition, with 
roots, themes, and affixes carefully separated, distinctly cata¬ 
logued, and defined in meaning and oflice. In all reseai’ches 
into the bi'giunings of Indo-Europi^an spee^’ch, the genesis of 
roots and forms, its assistaiice is indispensable, and its au¬ 
thority of greatest weight. It often has been and siJIfifl is 
wrongly estimated and misapplied by incautious or ili-in- 
^sjrmjted investigrtbrs j it is some timiss treated as if it were 
the mother of the Indo-European dialects, as the Latin of the 
modern Romanic tongues, instead of merely their eldest sister, 
*:like the Mceso-Gothic among the Germanic languages ; it is 
unduly brought in to aid the inter-comparison of dialects of 
a single branclf, and its peculiar diivclopments, its special 
laws of eupbotoy or construction, arc sought to bo forced upoiS 
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them; the facts it presents are erroneously accepted as ulti¬ 
mate, cutting off further inquiry; portions of its existing 
material which are of modern growth, or the artificial pro¬ 
ductions of Hindu scholasticism, are perversely used as 
of avail for Indo-European etymology: and such abuse has 
naturally provoked from some scholars a distrust of its 
genuine claims to regard: but, stripping off all exaggerations, 
and making all due allowances, the Sanskrit is still the main¬ 
stay of Indo-European philology ; it gave the science a rapid 
development which nothing else could have given; it im¬ 
parted to its conclusions a fulness and certainty which would 
have been otherwise unattainable. 

Such is the constitution of the grand division of human 
speech to which our own language belongs. That its limits 
have been everywhere traced with entire exactness cannot, 
of course, be claimed ; other existing dialects may yet make 
good their claim to be included in it—and it is beyond all 
reasonable question that, as many of its sub-branches have 
perished without leaving a record, so various of its branches, 
fully coordinate w ith those we have reviewed, must have 
met a ^iko fate. We may now proceed to glance briefly at 
some of the “grounds of the proeiiiinent importance with which 
it is invested. 

One source of the special interest which we feel in the 
study of Ind^-Europenn language lies in the fact that our 
own tongue is one of its branches. In the mo^al and intel¬ 
lectual world, not less than in the physical, everything cannot 
but appear larger in our eyes according as it is nearer to us. 
This would be a valid consideraliou with any race upon 
earth, since, for each, its own means of communication and 
iuoti ament of thought is also the record of its past history, 
and must be its agency of future improvement in culture, 
and therefore calls for mo’^e study in orde^ to its fuller "om- 
prehension, and its development and elevation, than should be 
given to any other tongue, of however superioi^intrinsic value. 
But wo are further justified in our somewhat exclusive interest 
by the position which our languages, and the races which speak 
them, hold among other languages and rades. It is true, 
*as was claimed at the outset of these lectures, that linguistic 
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science, as a br,anch of human history, aims at universality, 
and? hnds the tongues of the* humblest tribes as essential to 
her completeness as those of the most cultivated and gifted 
nations j but it is also true that, mindful of proportion, she 
passes more lightly over tlie one, to give her longer and 
more engrossed attenlioii to the other. While the weal 
and woo of every individual that ever lived goes to make up 
the sum of Jtiiman interests, w ith wdiieh our human nature 
both justilies and demands our sympathy, wo cauuot but lin¬ 
ger longest and with keenest participation over the fortunes 
of those who have played a great part among their fellows, 
whose deeds and words have had a w ide and deep-reaching 
influence. And this is, in a very marked degree, the 
character of the Indo-Europ(‘an raeci. Its first eiitraneo as 
an actor into what we are accustomed to ciill universal his¬ 
tory, or that drama of actioji and influence wdiose 
is the culture Vjf the modern European nations, was hi the 
far East, in the Eersian tnnpirc of C’yrus and his successors. 
This founded itself upon tlie ruins and T'elics of more ancient 
empires and cultures, belonging to other peoples, in .nai't 
Semitic, in part of obscuriir kindred. For the Iiitlo-En- 
ropeans were, of all the great civilizing and governing races, 
the last to commence their cjireer. Not only in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, but also in Egypt and China, the light of knowledge 
burned brightly, and great de(‘ds v'ere donef, whereof the 
world will never lose the memory, while the tribes of our 
kindred were w'anderiug savages, or w^eak and iiisignificaut 
communities, struggling for existence. rThe Persian empire, 
in its conquering march 'X'estward, was first checked by one 
of these humble communities, the little jarring confederation 
of Greek states and cities, destined to become, notwith^tSfad- 
ing its scanty nutrbers, the real founder of Indo-Europeau 
p^eminence. Grfeece, enrichingi^itself with elements drawn 
from the decaying institutions of older races, assimilated 
them, and made them lively and life-giving, with 'an energy 
Vof genius unrivalled elsewhere in the annals of the world. 
I’he wider the range of our historical study, the more are we 
penetrated with the transcendent ability of the Greeh race; 
^ art, literature, and science, it has been what the Hebrew’ 
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race has been in religion, and its influence ’'as been hardly 
less unlimited, in space and in time. 

It seemed at one period, as is well known, that Greece 
would succeed to the imperial throne of Persia, subjecting 
the civilized wo^ld to her sway; but the prospect lasted but 
for a moment: the sceptre of universal dominion slipped 
from the hands of Alexander’s successors, and soon passed 
over into the keeping of another and younger branch of the 
same family. Itome, appropriating the fruits of Greek 
culture, and adding an organizing and assimilating force 
peculiarly her own, w^ent forth to give laws to all nations, 
and to impose upon them a unity of civilization and of 
social and political institutions. And if Christianity was of 
Semitic birth, Greeks and Jtoinans gave it universality, 
llejected by the race which should have especially cherished 
it, it was taken up and propagated by the Tndo-Europeans, 
and added a new unity, a religious one, to the forces by 
which liomc bound together the iiiterests and fates of man¬ 
kind. 

Now came the turn of yet another branch, the Germanic. 
This had, indeed, only the subordinate part to play of aiding 
in the downfall of the old order of things, and preparing the 
w'ay for a new and more vigorous growth. Its tribes ravaged 
Europe from east to west, and even to the farthest southern 
coasts, giving' ruling class and monarch to nearly every 
country of the 'continent. But centuries of weakness and 
confusion were the first result of this great up-turning, and it 
even appeared for a time as if the dominion of the world 
were destined to be usurped by another race. The Semites, 
inspired with the furious zeal of a new religion, !?Toham- 
meuahism, broke from their deserts and overran the fairest 
parts of Asia and Africa; and their cor.'quering hosts en¬ 
tered Europe at either e^itremicy, establishing themselves 
firmly, and pushing forward to take possession of the rest. 
They recoiled, at last, before the reviving might of the 
superior race, and the last and grandest era of Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean supremacy began, the era in the midst of which we 
now live. Eor the past few centuries, the ifurope^ nations 
have stood foremost, without a rival, in the world’s hisvorjr. 
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‘ They are the ep^lighteued and the enlighteners of mankind. 
Theiy alone are extending the sphere of .human knowledge, 
investigating the nature of matter and of mind, and tracing 
out their exhibition in the past history and present condi¬ 
tion of the earth and its inhabitants. They alone have 
a surplus stock of intelligent energy, which is constantly 
pushing beyond its old boundaries, and spurns all limit to 
its action. w«The network of their activity embraces the 
globe; their ships are in every sea between the poles, for 
exploration, for trade, or for conquest; the weaker races are 
learning their civilization, falling under .their authority, 
or perishing off the face of the laud, from inherent inability 
to stand before them. They have appropriated, and con¬ 
verted into outlying provinces of their race and culture, 
the twin world of the West, and the insular continent of the 
south-eastern seas, while their lesser colonies dot the whole 
surface of the* riihsibitahle globe. They have inherited from 
its ancient possessors the sceptro of universal dominion, over 
a world vastly enlarged beyond that to which w’ere limited 
the knowledge and the power of former times; and they arq 
worthy to wield it, since their sway brings, upon theVhole, 
physical well-being, knowledge, morality, and religion to 
those over whom it is exteilded 

All that speciality of interest, then, which cleaves to histori¬ 
cal investigations res[>ecting the origin, the ^.arliest condi- 
tioAs, the mi^p’ations, the mutual intercourse and influence, 
and the intercourse with outside races, of that diYision of 
mankind which has shown itself as the-most gifted, as pos¬ 
sessing the highest cha^-acter and fulfilling the noblest 
destiny, among all who have peopled the earth since the 
first dawn , of time, belongs, of right and of necessitj^' to 
Indo-European philology. ^ 

It^raay, indeed,'be nrgo^? thatothis is an interest lying 
somewhat apart from thq strict domain of linguistic science, 
whose prime Concern is with speech itself, not with the 
characters or acts of those who speak. Tet, as was pointed 
out in our first lecture, the study of language is not intro¬ 
spective merely * they would unduly narrow its sphere and 
restrict Its scope who should limit it to the examination of* 
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linguistic facts: these are so inextricably ir^;ertwined with 
historical facts, so dependent upon and developed ouu of 
them, that the twd cannot be separated in consideration and 
treatment; one chief department of the value of the science 
lies in its capacity to throw light upon the history of human 
races. The importance of the Indo-European races in 
history is, then, legitimately to be included among the 
titles of Indo-European philology to the first attention of 
the linguistic scholar. Moreover, since the relation between 
the capacity of a race and the character of the tongue 
originated and' elaborated by that race is a direct and ne¬ 
cessary one, it could not but be the case that the speech 
of the most eminently and harmoniously endowed part of 
mankind should itself bo of highest character and most 
harmonious development, and so thv^ most worthy object of 
study, in its structure and its relations tomijid and thought. 
And this advantage also, as we shall see r'ore plainly here¬ 
after, is in fact found to belong to Jndo-Europeanlangnage : 
in the classification of all human speech it takes, uuchal- 
jenp'cd, the foremost rank. 

Buf, these considerations, weighty as they are, do not 
ftilly explain the specially intimate bond subsisting between 
general linguistic science and the study of Indo-European 
speech. Not only did the establishment of the unity of 
that family, did the determination of the relations of^its 
members, constitute the most brilliant achie\^ment of the 
new science ; they were also jls foundation ; it began with 
the recognition of these truths, and has developed with their 
elaboration. The reason is not dillleult to discover: Indo- 
European language alone furnished such a grand body of 
related facts as the science needed for a sure basis. Its 


dialects have a range, in the variety of their forms and in 
the length of the period of development*covered by them, 
which is sought elsewhere in vain. „ They illustrate the pro¬ 
cesses of linguistic growth upon an unrivalled scale, and 
from a primitive era to which we can make but mi imperfect 
approach among the othpr languages of mankind. Portions 


. of the Chinese literature, it is true, are nearly pr quite as 
*old as ^ything Indo-European, and the Chinese langui^e, 
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as will be sho^^^n later, is ia some respects more primitive 
iii ifs structure than any other human tougue; hut what it 
was at the beginTiing, that it has ever since remained, a 
solitary example of a language almost destitute of a history. 
Egypt has records to show of an age surpassing tliat of any 
other known monuments of human speech ; but they are of 
scanty and cnigriuit ical content, and the Egyptian tongue 
also stands ^comparatively alone, without descendants, and 
almost without r(‘]atives. 'I’hc Semitic languages come 
nearest to oficu'ing a worthy parallel ; but they, too, fall far 
short of it. Tl)e earliest llebrew documents are not greatly 
exe(‘eded in nntitpiity by any others, ajid the Helnew with 
its related dialects, ancient and modern, tills up a linguistic 
scheme of no small weahh ; yet Semitic variety is, after all, 
but poor and scanty as compared with Indo-European; 
Semitic language possesses ji toughness and rigidity of struc¬ 
ture which ha‘^inpj;le its history vastly less full of instructive 
change; and its Deginnings are of unsurpassed obscurity. 
The Semitic languages ai‘e rather a group of closely kindred 
dialects than a family of wididy varied branches: 

W'hole yield to linguistic science is hardly more than‘might 
be w'on from a single subdivision of Indo-European speech^ 
like the Grermanie or Konianic. None of the other great 
races into wdiieh mankind is divided cover witli their dialects, 
to any noteworthy extent, time as ^vell as %)ace ; for the 
mo^t part, wc know' iiotliing more respecting their speech 
thjin is to be road in its present living forms. N«w it is so 
obvious as hardly to require to be pointer! out, that a science 
whose method is prevailingly historical, wdiich seeks to ar¬ 
rive at an understanding of the nature, office, and source 
of language by studying its gradual growth, by tracin^*^lut 
the changes it has,undergone in passing from generation to 
generation, from r,>ibe to rate, must depend for the sound¬ 
ness of its methods and ,the snreuess of its results upon the 
fulness of illustration of these hi.storical changes furnished 
by the material of its investigations. It is true that the 
student’s historipal researches are not w'holly bafBed by the 
absence of older^dialects, with wdiose forms he may compare 
those of ^ore mbdern date. Something of the development'' 
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of every language is indicated in its own structure with 
sufficient clearness to be read by analytic study. Yet r .ore 
is to bo traced out by means of the comparison of kindred 
contemporaneous dialects ; for, in their descent from their 
common ancestor, it can hardly be that each one will not 
have preservei some portion of the primitive material 
which the others liaA^e lost. Thus—to illustrate briefly by 
refereuce to one or two of our former example"—the iden¬ 
tity of our suffix Zy, in such words as ffodly and trulyy with 
the adjective like might })erhaps have been conjectured from 
the English alone ; and it is made virtually certain by com¬ 
parison witli the modern German {yottVichy treulieJt) or 
IS^ctherlandish {yodtlelijk, wnarlijk) ; it does not absolutely 
need a reference to older dialed h, like the Anglo-Saxon or 
Gothic, for its establishment. x4.gain, not only the Bauskrit 
and other anciout languages exhibit the full form asmiy . 
whence comes our J aiUy but the same is f.^so to be found 
almost unaltered in the present Lithuanian eami'. But, 
even if philological skill and acumen had led the student of 
Q-ermanic language to the conjecture that I loved is origin¬ 
ally I lovfi-didy it must ever have rtunained a conjecture 
only, a mere [jlaiisible hypothesis, but for the accident which 
caused the preservation to ovir (fty of the fragment of manu¬ 
script contiiining a part of Bishop Ulfllas’s Gothic Bible. 
And a host o^Jpoints ii^ the structure of the tongues of our 
Germanic branch which still remain obscure ivould, as*^we 
know, be cleared up, had we in our possession relics of them 
at a yei* earlier stage of their separate growth. The extout 
to wliich the hidtory of a body ofr languages may be pene¬ 
trated by the comparison of contemporary dialecta alone will, 
uf course, vary greatly in diiferent cases ; dependii^, in the 
first place, upon the number, variety, and degree of relation 
of the dialects, and, in liJie second pla<^ upon their |joint 
and several measure of conservation of ancient forms; but 
it is also evid#nt that the results.thus arrived at for modern 
tongues will he, upon the w'^ole, both scanty and dubious, 
compared with those obtained by comparing them wifh 
aucient dialects of the same stock. Occasionally, within the 
♦narrow limits of a single branch or group, the student 
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enjoys tlie adv|intage of access to tlie parent tonguO itself, 
fropa which tne more rec^t idioms are almost bodily de¬ 
rived : thus, for example, our possession of the Latin gives 
to our readings of the history of the Komanic tongues, our 
determination of the laws which have gover;ied their growth, 
a vastly higher degree of definiteness and certainty than we 
could reach if w^o only knew that such a parent tongue must 
have existeji, and had to restore its forma by careful com¬ 
parison and deduction. Next in value to this is the advan¬ 
tage of commanding a rich body of older and younger 
dialects of the same lineage, wherein the common speech is 
beheld at nearer and remoter distances from its source, so 
that we can discover the direction of its currents, and fill 
out with less of uncertainty those parts of their net¬ 
work of which the record is obliterated. This secondary 
advantage we enjoy in the Geriiiaiiic, the Persian, the 
Indian branch-w*? of Indo-European speech ; and, among the 
grander divisioifs of human language, we enjoy it to an 
extent elsewhere nnapproached in the Indo-European 
family, that immense and varied body of allied forms of 
speech, whose lines of historic development are seen bo cover 
a period of between thrCo and four thousand years, as they 
converge toward a meeting* in a j'^et remoter past. 

Herein lies the sufficient explanation of that intimate 
connection, that almost coincidence^ which have noticed 
belJween tbe^developrnent of lndo-Euroj>ean comparative pbi- 
lology and that of the general science of language., In order 
to comprehend human language in evcj’y part, the* student 
wrould wish to have its w^holc growth, in all its divisions and 
subdivisions, through all its phases, laid before him for in¬ 
spection in full authentic documents. Since, how'evor, 
thing like this is impossible, he has done the "best that lay 
witljjn his power :#.he has throw^^ himself into that depart¬ 
ment of speech which had the largest share of its history 
thus illustrated, and by studying that has tri^todearn how 
to deal with the yet more scanty and fragmentary materials 
presented him ill other departments. Here could be formed 
the desired nucleus of a science; here the general laws of 
linguistic Kfe could be discovered ,* here could be worked 
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out those methods and processes which, with such modifica¬ 
tions as the varying circumstances rendered nccesLary, 
should be applied in the investigation of other types of 
language also. The foundation was broad enough to build 
up a shapely an^ many-sided edifice upon. Yet the study 
of Indo-European language is not the science of language. 
Such is the diversity in unity of human speech that exclu¬ 
sive attention to any one of its tyj>cs could mly give us 
partial and false views of its nature and history. Endlessly 
as the dialects' of our family appear to differ from one 
another, they have a distinct common character, which is 
brought to our apprehension only when we compare them 
with those of other stock; they are fur from exhausting the 
variety of expression which the human mind is capable of 
devisnig for its thought; the liugui^d; who trains himself in 
them alone will bo liable to narrowness of vision, and will 
stumble when he comes to walk in other f fdus. AV^e claim 
only that their inner character and outer circumstauces 
combine to give thorn the first place in the regard of the 
linguistic scholar; that their investigation will constitute in 
the tinaire, as ft has done in tlio past, a chief object of his 
study; and that their complete elucidation is both the most 
attainable and the most desirublt? and rewarding object pro¬ 
posed to itself by linguistic science. 

The generalfmothod of linguistic research lias already brjen 
variously sot forth and illustrated, in an incideiijal way ; but 
a summary recapitulation of its priiicijdes, w'itli fuller refer¬ 
ence to the grounds on which they are founded, will not bo 
amiss at this point in our progress. The end sought by the 
scientific investigator of language, it will he remembered, is 
liui. a mere apprehension and exposition, however full and 
systematic, m the phenomena of a language, or of all human 
speech—of its words, its ft'rms. Its rules, ’ts usages: that is 
work for grammarians and lexicographers. He strives to 
discover flie why of everything : why these w^ords, these 
affixes, have such and such meaningswhy usage is thus, 
and not otherwise; why so many and such words and forms, 
and they only, are found in a given tongue^—and bo on, in 
l^ver farther-reaching inquiry, back even to the question, 
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wby we epeak at all. And since it appears that every ex- 
istiig or recoraed, dialect, ^nd every word composing it, is 
the altered successor, altered in both form and meaning, of 
some other and earlier one; since all known language has 
been made what it is, out of something ’i)|pre original, by 
action proceeding from the minds of those who' have used 
it, its examination must he conducted historically, like that 
of any othc^institution nliich has had a historic growth* and 
development.* All human speech has been during long ages 
modified, was even perhaps in the first place produced, by 
human capacities, as impelled by human necessities and 
governed by human c’ircumstaiK'es; it has become what 
these influences by their gradual action have made it: it, on 
the one hand, is to be understood only as their product; 
they, on the other hand, are to be read in the effects which 
they have wrought upon it. To trace out the transforma- 
tious of langifit^’*^ following it backward through its succes¬ 
sive stages even to its very beginnings, if we can reach so 
far ; to infer from the changes which it is undergoing and 
has undergone the nature and way of action of the forc(i^ 
which govern it; from these and from the observed charac¬ 
ter of its beginnings to arrive at a comprehension of its 
origin—such are the inquities which occupy the attention 
of the linguistic scholar, and which must guide him to his 
ultimate conclusions respecting Ihe,nature speech as an 
instrumentality of communication and of thought, and its 
value as a means of Imman progress. • ^ 

And as in its general character, so also in its details, the 
process of investigation* is historical. We have already 
seen (lecture second, p. 54) that the' whole structure of 
our science rests upon the study of individual words; tllS 
labours of the etymologist must })recede and prepare the 
way/or everything that is •to follow. But every etymolo¬ 
gical question is m;ricilj a historical one; it concerns the 
^eps of a historical process, as shown by histol’ical evi- 
^dences ; it implies a judgment (S’the value of testimony, and a 
recognition of the truth fairly deducible therefrom. What 
is proved respe<fluipg the origin and changes of each particu¬ 
lar word by all the evidence within reach, is the etymolo-* 
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gist’s •ever-recurring inquiry. To answer successfully, 
he needs a combination of maqy qualities; he must btf, in 
fact, a whole court in himself : the acuteness, perseverance, 
and enterprise of the advocate must be his, to gather every 
particle of testijBCtony, every analogy, every decision, bearing 
upon the case'm hand ; he must play the part of the op¬ 
posing counsel, in carefully sifting the collected evidence, 
testing the character and disinterestedness of tl\e witnesses, 
cross-examining tliem to expose their blunders and inconsist¬ 
encies; he must have, above all, the learning and candour of 
the judge, that he may sum up and ghe judgment impar¬ 
tially, neither denying the right which is fairly established, 
nor allowing that tv Inch ri'sts on uncertain allegation and 
insufficient proof In short, the same gifts and habits of 
mind which make tlio successful bistonan of e\eiit8 are 
want^ also to make the biicccssliiJ historian of words. 

The ill-repute in whieh.eiTinology and ih^lsc uho follow 
it arc held in common opinion ns a telling indication of the 
difficulty a1 tending its practice The uncertainty and ar¬ 
bitrariness of its preT ailing methods, the absurdity of its 
'feslrtl^ have been the theme of many a cutting aud well- 
directed gibe. It has in all ages been a tempting occupa¬ 
tion to curious minds, aud always a slippery one. An 
incalculable amount of human ingenuity has been wasted 
in its false pii^uit. 3^en eminent for acuteness and sound 
judgment in other departments of intellectual labour have 
iu this been guilty of folly unaccountable. It has been 
often remarked thqt the (Ireeks and Romans, when once 
engaged in an etyniologioi\l inquiry, seem to have taken lca\e 
of their common sense. (Ireat as were the advantages 
offered by Ibe Sanskrit language to its native analysts, in 
the rogulaf^ of its structure and the small propoition of 
obscure words which it con}tainod, they sti^mbled continually 
as soon as they left the plain track of the commonest and 
clearest derivations, and their religious, philosophical, and 
grammatical books are tilled ^ith word-genoalogijs as faiici-g 
ful and unsound as those of the classic writers. In no onb 
respect does .the linguistic science of the iltcsent day show 
its radical superiority to that of former times more oleftrly 
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than in the s^yle and method of its etymologies : upon 
the^, indeed, is its superiority directly founded. 

The grand means, now, of modern etymological research 
is the extensive comparison of kindred forms. How this 
should he sp appears clearly enough froin^what has been 
already tauglit respecting the growth of dialects and 'the 
genetical connections of languages. If spoken tongues stood 
apart from one another, each a separate and isolated eiiSity, 
they would allbrd no scope for the comparative method. As 
such entities the ancient philology regarded them ;^r, if 
their relationship was in some cases recognized, it was 
wrongly apprehcinlcd and perversely applied—as wlien, for 
instance, the Latin was looked uj)on as deri\ed from the 
G-reek, and its words were sought to bo etymologized out of 
the Greek le\icon, as corrupted forms of Greek vocables. 
In the view of the present science, while each existiiqH dia¬ 
lect is the desviguldiil of an oldcy tongue, so other existing 
dialects are t^fjuajly descendants of tlie same tongue. AD. 
have kept a pari, and lost a part, of the material of their 
common inheritance ; all have ]>r(‘servcd portions of it in^a 
comparative!)' unchanged form, while they have altcr^other' 
portions perhaps past recognition. But, while thus agreed 
in the general fa<d and the‘•general methods of change, they 
ditler indetiuitolv’^ from one auotlier in the details of the 
changes effected. Ikuli lias saved sometlim^ which others 
ha^e lost, orJkejjt in pri-^tine purity what they have obscured 
or overlaid: or cLe, from their variously modilied forms can be 
deduced with conlidonce the original whence these severally 
diverged. JEvery word, tthen, in wln^sc examination the 
linguistic scholar engages, is to be lirst set alongside its 
correspondents or analogues in other related languages, that 
its history may be read aright. Thus the d^jpieacies of 
the Evidence whicllt’ each mf‘mber^ of a connected group of 
dialects contains respecting its own genesis and growth are 
made up, in greater or less degree, l)y the rest, and*historical 
results are reached having a greatly increased fulness and 
certainty. The establishment of a grand family of related 
languages, like iae Indo-European, makes each member con- 
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tribute, either imniediately or mediately, to4;l5e elucidation of 
every other. ' 

The great prominence in the new science of language of 
this comparative method gave that science its familiar title 
of comparative^ philology,” a title which is not yet lost in 
popular usage, although now fully outgrown and antiquated. 
It designated very suitably the early growing phase of lin¬ 
guistic study, that of the gathering and sifting of“»«naterial, tho 
elaboration of methods, the establishipent of rules, tho deduc¬ 
tion iSf first general r(*sults; it still properly designates 
the process by which the study is extended and perfected; 
but to call the whole science any longer “ comparative philo¬ 
logy ” is not Jess inappropriate than to call the science of 
zoology “comparathe anatomy,” or botanical science the 
“ comparison of plants.” 

Bui^ tho comjiarative method, as we must not fail to no¬ 
tice, is no security against loose and false 'S^tymologizing; it 
is not less liable to abuse than any other good thing. If it 
is to bo made fruitful of results for the advancement of 
science, it must not be wielded arbitrarily aud wildly; it 
must pft(ve its fixed rules of a^iplication, Some appear to 
imagine that, in order to earn the title of “comparative 
philologist,” they have but io lake some given language and 
run with if^ into all the ends of the earth, collating its ma¬ 
terial and forMs with those of any other tongue they niay 
please to select. But that which makes the .»aluc of com-, 
parison—namely, genetical relationship — also determines 
the way in which it^ahall be rendered valuable. We com¬ 
pare in order to bring to light rcscftiblances wdiich have their 
ground and explanation in a real historical identity of origin. 
Wo must pjirocoed, then, as in any other genealogical in¬ 
quiry, by TOcing the different lines of descent backward 
from step to step toward Mieir jfbints of Convergence. *The 
work of comparison is begun between the tongues most 
nearly related, and is gradually extended to those whose 
connection is more and more remote. We ficst set up, for* 
example, a group like tho Germanic, and bv the study of if a 
internal relations learn to comprehend its latest history, dis- 
• 10 
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tinguishing^andt, Jietting apart all that is the result inde- 
penfi^snt growth and change among its dialects, recognizing 
>vhat in it is original, and therefore fair subject of compari¬ 
son with the results of a like process performed upon the 
other branches of the same family. It iieeijds not, indeed, 
that the restoration of primitive Germanic speech should be 
made complete before any farther step is taken ; there are 
corrcspouder.;:es so conspicuous and palpable running through 
all the varictie-s of I ndo.-European siieech, that, the unity of 
the family having been once cstalilishod, they are at a glance 
seen and accepted at their true value. But only a small 
part of the analogies of tw'o more distantly related languages 
are of this character, and their recognition-will be made 
both complete and trustworthy in jiroportion as the nearer 
congeners of each language are first subjected to comjiari- 
son. If English were the onJv existing Germanic tdngue, 
we could still co'^pare it with Attic Greek, and point out a 
host of coincidences which would pro^e their common origin ; 
hut, as things are, to conduct our investigation in this way, 
leaving out of sight the related dialects on each side, 
be most unsound an<l unphilological; it wumld render us 
liable to wrasio no sinall sliare of our effort upon those parts 
of English which are peculiar, of latest growth, and can have 
no genetic connection Avhntevcr with aught in the, Greek : it 
W'-oiild expose us, on the one hand, to make false identifica¬ 
tions (as bet^'cen our whole and the Greek holes, ‘ entire ’) ; 
and, on the other hand, to find diversity where the, help of 
older dialectic forms on botli sides would show- striking re- 
semblatice. What analogy, for instance, do we discern 


hetweem our hear, in ihry hear, and Greek pherousi ? hut 
comparison of the other Gorniauic dialects allow? us to trace 
hear directly back^to a Germanic form herand,'^miA -Boric 
Greek gives us pheiionli, froii'i w hic'li coxiigh pherousi by one of 
the regular euplionic rules of the language ; the law of per¬ 
mutation of mutes in the Gcrn^anic languages (see above, p, 
07) exhibits h as the regular correspondent in Low Ger¬ 
man dialects to ^he original aspirate ph ; and the historical 
identity of the two words compared, in root and termination, 
is thus put beyond the reach of cavil. * 
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Tet*more contrary to sound metbod wou'id it? be, for ex¬ 
ample, to compare directly English, Portuguese, PervHan, 
and Bengali, four of the latest and most altered representa¬ 
tives of the four great branches of Indo-European speech to 
which they sev(^ir*^lly belong. Nothing, or almost nothing, 
that is peculiar to the Bengali as compared with the Sanskrit, 
to the Persian as compared with the ancient Avestan and 
Achfcinonidan dialects, to the Portuguese as co!.upared with 
the Latin, can be historically connected with what belongs 
to English or any other Gorinanic tongue. Their ties of 
mutual relationship run backward through those older repre¬ 
sentatives of the branches, and are to be sought and traced 
tlujre. 

But worst of all is the drawing out of alleged correspond¬ 
ences, and the fahricalio]i of etynioiogics, between such lan¬ 
guage*. as ’ the English — or, induc'd, any Indo-European 
dialect—on the one hand, and the llcbrewirfm the Finnish, 
or ,the Chinese, on tlm other. Each of these last is the fully 
recogni/.ed member of a well-established family of languages, 
distinct from the Indo-European. If there be genetic rela¬ 
tion bc^ecn either of them and an Indo-European language, 
it must lie back of the whole graininntical develoj)raent of 
their respective families, and can only be brougbt to light by 
the reduction of each, t hough means of the most penetrating 
and exhaustive'study of the dialects confessedly akiu with.it, 
to its primitive form, as cleared of nil the growth and change 
wrought upon it by ages of separation. There may be scores, 
or hundreds, of aptwent reseinblances between them, but 
these are worthless as signs of rtdauionship until an investi¬ 
gation not less profound than we have indicated shall show 
tfekt they ar^.not merely superficial and delusive. 

Lot it no^.1)6 suj)posed that wo arc reagpning in a vicious 
Circle, in thus requiring th^it tw(/languages shall ha o been 
proved related before the correspondences which are to show 
their relationship shall be accepted as real. We are only set¬ 
ting forth the essentially cumulative nature of the evidences ' 
of linguistic connection. The first processes of comparison 
by which it is sought to establish the position and relations 
<5f a new language are tentative merely. No sound linguist 
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is unmindful of[:.ho two opposing possibilities which interfere 
witV the certainty of his conclusions; first, that seeming 
coincidences may turn out accidental and illusory only ; 
second, that beneath apparent dis(*ordance may bo hidden 
genetic identity. With every new analogy which his re¬ 
searches bring to A’iow, his confidence in the genuineness 
and historic value of those already found is increased. And 
when, exaurnijig each separate fact in all the light that ho 
can east upon it, from sources near and distant, he has at 
length fully satislied himself that two tongues arc funda¬ 
mentally relat(‘d, their whole mutual aspect is thereby modi- 
tied; he becomes expectant of signs of relationship cver^'^- 
wher<*, and looks for them in phenomena which wM»uld not 
otherwise attract his attention for a moment. When, on 
tlie (‘ontrary, an orderly and thorough (‘x ami nation, ]>roceed- 
ing from the nearer to the remoter degrees of eonneetion, 
has dcrnonstrai.^d the position of two languages in two 
diverse families, the weight of his!oriev probability is shifted 
to the other si-alc, and makes direetly against the iuterj)ret- 
ation of their surface resemblances as the effect of anything 
but accident or borrosving. « 

The new etymological science dilfers from the old, not in 
the character of the resulls* which it is willing to admit, but 
in the character of the evidence on which it is willing to admit 
th^m. It will even derive htcafi, ‘ grt've,’ from non lucendo, 

‘ its not shilling IIhu'c,’ if only hisiorical proof of the 
derivation he furnished. If finds no difficulty in recognizing 
as identical two words like the French ^’ve(^ue and the Eng¬ 
lish hishopy which have not a'single sound or letter in eoin- 
moii; for. each is readily traceable back to the Greek 
episJeopos.* -But it does not di'aw f.lumco the conclusitfla 
that, in this or ip, any other pair of languages, two words 
meaning the sani^ thing xaay, whatever ibheir seeming dis? 
cordance, be assumed 4) be one, or are likely to bo proved 

• I’/veqiie, earlier evesqm, evcf>e^ ropurticiits the h}dlahle» epink, while hishop, i 
earlier hinkop^ roprcsoiits the sylljihlcs pinkop. Kacli has saved, and still ac- ; 
dents, the accented syllable of the original; but the French, whose words are ' 
prevailingly aoccntcK on fhcir final syllables, has dropped off’ all that followed ' 
it; while the Germailic tongues, accenting more usually the penult in wor<^ : 
of this structure, has retained the succeeding syllable. ^ 
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one; it waits for the demonstration in each separate ^ase. 
The claim made in our third lecture, that, in the history of 
linguistic changes, any given sound may pass over into any 
other, any given meaning become modified to its opposite, or 
to something a])parently totally unconnected with it, may 
seem to take away from etymol(>gy all reliable basis; but it 
is not so ; for the same researches which establish this claim 
show also the difference between those facile changes which 
may be looked for cvcryw'herc, and the exceptional ones 
which only direct and convincing evidence can force us to 
accept as actual in any language ; they teach us to study the 
laws of transition of each separate language as part of its 
idiosyncrasy, and to refrain from a[)plying remote and. 
doubtful analogies in the setflcmenf of dillicult questions. 

In short, the modern science of language imposes upon all 
who pursue it thoroughness and caution. II requires that 
every case be exjimiiu^d in all its bearings. It refuses to ac¬ 
cept results not founded on, an exhaustive treatment of all 
tlie attainable evidence, Jt furnishes no instruments of 
reso‘;wch which may not be turned to false uses, and made to 
yield false results, in careless and unskilful bands. It sup¬ 
plies nothing which cun take the place of sound learning 
and critical judgment. Even those who arc most familiar 
with its meth{)ds may make lamentable failures w'hen they 
come to Hjqdy them to a language of which t}»ey have duly 
superficial knowledge*,* or wdiieh they coni])are directly with 
some distant tongue, regardless of its relations in its own 
family, and of its history as deter,yiiiied by comparison with 
these. A scholar profoundly vers(‘d in the comparative 
philology of some special group of languages, and whom we 
gladly suff|jf to instruct us as to their develojmient, may 
► have nothing to say that is worih our li itening to, when he 
would fain trace their remoter connections with groups of 
which he knows little or nothing. Notwithstanding^ the 


• Thus, as a striking example and warning, hardly a more utter caricature 
of the comparative method is to be met witli than that given by Bopp, the 
great founder and author of the mctliod, }iim.self, in the papers in which he 
* attempts to prove the Malay-Polynesian and the Caucasian languages entitled 
to a platte in tUe Iudo*European family, ^ 
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imi^nse progr^s which the study of language has made 
during the past few years, 'the world is still full of hasty 
generalizers, who would rather skim wide ami diijicult (‘oii- 
clusions off the 8urfa(‘c of half-exaiiiined facts than wait to 
gather them as the fruits of slow and labffrious pcsearch. 
The greater part of the rubbish which is even now heapiug 
up in the path of our science, encumbering its progrovss, 
comes from the neglect of these simple principles: that 
no man is qualiffed to eompare fruitfully two languages or 
groups who is not deeply grounded in the knowledge of both, 
and that no language can he fruitfully compared with othera 
which staiid, or arc presumed to stand, in a more distant re- 
lationsliip with it, until it has bcicn lii'st compared with its 
own next of kin. 

We- Bee, it may be farther remarked, upon how” narrow 
and imperfect'’., basis tlioso comparative philologists build who 
are ctuiteni witff a facih* setting sid(* by side of words ; 
whose materials are siin])lo vocabularies, longer or shorter, of 
terms representing common ideas. There was a period in 
the histoiy of linguistic sciem-c when this was the i-lue* 
method of investigation, and it still conliniiesto be useful in 
certain de])ariinents of the field of research. It is the lirst 
experimental proc(‘-ss ; it dtdermines the nearest and most 
obvious groupings, and ])reparcs tlic way for more penetrat¬ 
ing^ study. ‘Travellers, explorer.s, in regions exhibiting great 
diversity of idiom and destitute of litetary records—liki^ our 
western wilds, or the vast plains of inner Africa—^clo essen¬ 
tial service by gathering and su])plying such material, any¬ 
thing better being rendered inaccessible by lack of leisure, 
opportunity, or practice. But it must be r(;gardcd as pro¬ 
visional and iutrodu(‘Tory, aceeptable only bec‘aaise the best 
that is to be had. Genetic correspondences iq limited lists • 
of words, however skilfully selected, arc apt to be conspicu¬ 
ous only when the tongues they represent arc of near 
kindred ; and even then they»may be in no small measure 
obscured or counterbalanced by dis(;ordances, so that deeper 
and closer study‘Is necd(5d, in order to bring out satisfac¬ 
torily to view the fact and degree of relationship. Penetra-,. 

' tihn of the soci'ets of Jiuguistio structure and growth, dis* 
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coverj- of correppondences which lie out Jbf the reach of 
careless * and ^uninstrueted eye»s, rejection of decepti^^ re- 
somblancos which have no historit^al foundation—tlu'se are 
tho most important part of the linguistic student’s work. 
Surface collation without genetic analysis, as far-reaching as 
the attainable evidence allows, is but a travesty of tho 
methods of comparative philology. 

Another not infrequent misapprehension etymologic 
study consists' in limiting its sphere of action to a tracing 
out of the correspondences of words. This is, indeed, as wo 
have called it, the fundamcutal stage, on the solidity of 
which depends the security of all the rest of the structure ; 
but it is only that, (knriparative etymology, like chemistry, 
runs into an iotiuity of detail, in which the mind of the stu¬ 
dent is sometimes entangled, and'his effort engrossed; it 
has its special rules and methods, which admit within certain 
limits of being mechanically applied, hyj jne ignorant or 
heedless of their true ground and meaning. Many a man 
is a skilful and successful hunter of verbal connections whoso 
views of linguistic science arc of the crudest and most im- 
perfeisit character. Not cuily does he thus miss what ought 
to be his highest reward, the recognition of those wide 
relations and great truths to which his study of words should 
conduct him, hut his whole work lacks its proper basis, and 
is liable to prAve weak*at any point. The history of w<»rds 
is inextricably bound up with that of human'* thought and 
life and action, and cannot he read without it. We fully 
understand no wood till we com])reliend the motives and 
conditions that called it forth and determined its form. The 
word money^ for example, is not explained whon we have 
•marehiUled tho whole array of its correspondents in all Eu¬ 
ropean tonnes, and traced them up to^their source in the 
Latin moneta: all the historicai circumstances which'*havo 
caused a term onco limited to an obscure city to be current 
now in tHe mouths of such immense communities ; the wants 
and devices of civiliz^ation an^ commer(*e which have created? 
the thing designated by the word and ma,de it what it is; 
the outward circumstances and mental associations which, by 
* successive changes, have worked out the name frem a root 

• » A 
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signifying ‘to t^ink;’ the strncturo of organ, and the habits 
of uij'terance—in themselves^and in their origin—which have 
metamorphosed monHa into money :—all this, and more, 
is necessary to the linguistic scholar’s perfect mastery of 
this single term. There is no limit to the extent to which 
the roots of being of almost every word ramify thus through 
the whole structure of the tongue to which it belongs, or 
even of many tongues, and tlirough the history of the people 
who speak them : if we are left in most cases to come far 
short of ihe full knowledge which we crave, we at least 
should not fail to crave it, and to grasp after all of it that 
lies within our reach. 

We have been regarding linguistic comparison as what it 
primarily and es.scntiall}?' is, the elfectivo means of determin¬ 
ing gcnctical relationship, and investigating the historicjil de- 
velo])mcnt of languages. But we must guard against leaving 
the impression that languages can be comparted for no other 
purposes than these. In tJiose wide generalizations wherein 
we regard speech as a liiiman Ihoulty, and its phenomena as 
illustrating the nature of mind, the ])rocesses of thought, 
the progress of culture, it is often not h^ss impoidAut'to put 
side by side that which in spoken language is analogous in 
office but discordant in origin than tliat which is accordant 
in both. The variot}^ of human expression is well-nigh iti- 
an<l no part of it ouglit to escape the notice of the 
linguistic stulcnt. The comparative method, if only it be 
begun and carried on aright—if the diflerent objects of the 
genetic and the analogic comparison bo kept steadily in. 
view, and their results not confounded with one another— 
need not be restricted in its application, until, starting from 
any centre, it shall have compreliendod the whole circle oi 
human siieech. 
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Beginnings of Indo-European language. Actnalit)' of linguistic analysis. 
Boots, pronominal and verbal; their chfiracter as the historical 
gonna of our language: development <‘f iu/ltctive speech from them. 
Production of declensional, conjugatiorial, and derivative apj)aratus, 
and of the parts of .xjieeeh. Itelalion of synthelie and analytic 

forms. General character and coarse of inflective d< elopment. 

.} 

The last two lectures Lave given us a view of ihc Indo- 
European family of languages. Wo Lav(^ glauecd at the 
.principal dialects, ancient and modern, of 'w]>ich it is com¬ 
posed, noticing their exceeding variety and the high an¬ 
tiquity of some among them—tiie unequalled sweep, of time 
and of historic development together, which they include 
and cover. The family^ has been shown to he of preemimmt 
importance and interest to the linguistic sti^deut, because 
the peoples to whom it belongs have taken during the past 
two thousand years,, or more a leading or even the foremost 
part in the world’s history, becauio it includes the iiobleat 
and most perfect instruments of human thought n.id expres- 
“'aioii, and because i^on its study is mainly founded the 
present science of language. We examined, in a general 
way, the method pursue(i in i«s investigation—namely, a 
genetic analysis, effected chiefly by the aid of a widely ex¬ 
tended cbmparison of the kindred forms of related dialects 
(whence the science gets its familiar name of “comparative 
philology ”)—and noted briefly some of the misappreh&n- 
sions and misapplications to which this was liable. At 
* present, before going on to survey the other great, families^ 
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of language, aild to consider the relation in which they 
stan^, to tile Iiido-Europeau,'We have to pause long enough 
to look at the main facts in tlie history of growth of the 
latter—of our own form of speech, using the word “ our ” 
in the widest sense to which we have as-y<?t eAtciidod it. 
This we do, partly on account of the intrinsic interest of 
the subject, and ])artly because the results thus w'ou will be 
found valuabh% and even almost indispensable, in the course 
of our farther inquiries. 

The history of Indo-European language has been more 
can'fully read, and is now more tborongldy understood, than 
that of any oilier of the grand divisions of human speech. 
Not that our know ledge of it is by any means complete, or 
is not marked even by great and nninerous delicieucics and 
obscurities: owing in no small part to the obliteration of 
needed evidepco, and bonce irn'])arable; but in part also 
to ineomplete C(tnparison and analysis of the material yet 
preserved, and th(Teforo still admitting and sure ore long to 
receive amendment. Such deficiencies, however, are more 
concerned with matters of minor detail, and less/with fact-a. 
and priueifdes of fundamental consequence, bore thaiY else¬ 
where. Hence the mode of development of language in 
general, even from its first eommencoment, ean in no other 
way be so well excmjdified as by traiung its sjieeial history 
in tills single family. » 

Our first fiiquiry concorns the primitive stage of Indo- 
European language, its historical beginnings. * , 

The general proeiisscs of linguistic gr6w'ij|i and change, as 
they have for long ages pa!kt been going on in all the dialects 
of our kindred, were set forth and illustrated ivith some de- 
tail in the early part of our discussionf respecting language 
(in the second and^hird lectures). We there saw that, in 
ordei*to provide n^w thoni|ht anil tnowdedge with its ap¬ 
propriate signs, and to repair the waste occasioned by the 
loss of words from use and me^nory, and the constant wear¬ 
ing out of forms, new combinations were made out of old 
materials, words pf independent significance reduced to the 
position and value.of modifying appendages to other words, 
.and meanings variously ^Itered^ and transferred. ^ These 
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processes may, for aught we can see, work oi during an in¬ 
definite period in the future, v(ith never-ending evolution 
out of each giveh form of speech of another sliglitly differ¬ 
ing from it; even until every now existing dialect shall have 
divided into numerous descendants, and eacli of these shall 
have varied so far from its ancestor that their kindred shall 
be scarcely, or not at all, disc-overable. Have we, now, any 
good reason to believe that they have not worked on tlnis 
indefinitely in the past also, with a kaleidoscopic resolution 
of old forms and combination of new, ebaugiiig the aspect of 
language without altering its cbaraet<?r as a structure ? Or, 
arc we able to find distinct traces of a conditioti of speech 
which maybe called primitive in comparison with that in 
which it at present exists ? 

This ({uestion admits an aflirniativo answer. The present 
structure of language has its beginnings, from which we art) 
not yet so far rtnnoved that thty may not.-be clearly seen. 

Onr historical analysis d()<‘s not (aid at last in mere obscur- 

•< 

ity ; it brings us to the recognition of elements which we 
must regard ^a, if not the ludual first utterances of men, 
at leafffc the germs out of which their later speech has been 
developed. It sets before onr view it stage of expression 
essentially difierent from any of\lioso w'cnow behold among 
the branehes of onr family, and serving as their common 
fonndiition. * • j 

It must be premised that this belief rests entirely upon 
our iaitji'in the actuality of our analytical processes, as 
being merely a retracing of the steps of a previous synthesis 
—ill the universal truth of tlio doctriue that the elements 
into which w'e separate w'ords are those by the putting 
together of which those words w'ere at first made up. The 
grounds upon which such a faith repose/i wore pretty dis¬ 
tinctly set forth in the second ’lecture (|p. 00), but tho im¬ 
portance of the subject will justify ns in a recapitulation of 
the argument there presentcj}. 

No one can possibly suppose that we should ever have., 
come,to call our morning meal hreakfast^ ^M there had nbfc 
already existed in our language the two independent words 
*hreak an&fast', any more than that wp should say tde^raph- ^ 
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mrfif hiclcory^oley campaign-document^ gun-hoat^ without 
pre^ous poaseasion of the a^inple words of which are formed 
these modern compounda. Fearful and fearless^ in like 
manner, imjdy the existence beforehand of the noun fear^ 
and of the adjectives full and loose, or their older equivalents, 
which have assumed, with reference to that noun, the quality 
of suflixea. I^or should we have any adverbial suffix 1g, if 
we had not‘\'‘ar]ier had the adjective Wee, nor any preterits 
in d (us I love-d), but for the fact that our Germanic ances¬ 
tors owned an iTn])erfect corrcaj)onding to our did, which 
they added to their new verbs to express past action. Any 
one, 1 think, will allow that ch'ments distinguialiable by 
word-analysis which can thus be identified with independent 
words art* thereby ])n)ved to have been themselves once in 
possession of an indept^ndent status in the language, and to 
have been actualIv redu(‘ed hy combination to the form and 

office with which our analv'^is finds them endowed. But 

« 

farther, few' or none will be found to question that all those 
formative elements w hich beh)ng to the Germanic languages 
alone, of w liieh no tract's are to be discoverct^ m atjy other 
of the branches of the Indo-European family, wnich bonsti- 
tute the peculiar patrimtJiiy ol‘ some or all of the dialects of 
our branch, must have been gained by the latter since their 
Bc^paration from the common stock, aud iii the same way 
wiith the rest, even though we can* no longer demonstrate 
the origin of'each affix. With the disguising aud ctfacing 
effects of the processes of linguist ic change fully pi'cscnt to 
our apprehtnisious, w't^ shall not venture to conclude that 
those cases in wliitdi ouV historical rosi'archos fail to give 
us the genesis of both the elements of a compound form are 
fundamentally different from those in which it fully succeeds 
in doing so. Tlv* difference lies, not in the cases them¬ 
selves, but in ouf,attitudo*^toward them; in our accidental 
possession of informatkrn as to the history of the one, and 
our lack of it as to that of the other. This reasoning, 
^however, obviously applies not to Germanic speech alone ; 
it is equally legitimate and cogent in reference to all,lndo- 
European language. We cannot refuse to believe that the 
whole bistoii'y of this family of languages has been, in its 
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grand' essential features, the same ; that tlfbir struefure is 
homogeneous throughout. The^’e is no reason whatev^ for 
our assuming that the later composite forms are madn up, 
and not the earlier; that the later suffixes are elaborated 
out of independent elements, and not the earlier. So far 
back as we can trace the history of language, the forces 
whi(;h have been efficient in producing its changes, and the 
general outlines of their modes of operation, ha*e been the 
same; and we are justified in concluding, we are even com¬ 
pelled to infer, that tliey have been tlie same from tlie out¬ 
set. There is no way of investigating the first hidden steps 
of any continuoift historical process, except by carefully 
studying the later recorded steps, and cautiously applying 
the analogies thence deduced. So the geologist studies the 
forces which arc now alt(U’ing by slow degrees tho form 
and aspect of the earth’s crust, wearing down the rocks here, 
•Icpositing beds of sand and pebbles there, pouring out 
floods of lava over certain rt'gions, raising or lowering the 
line of coast along certain seas; and he applies the results 
of his observations with confidence to the ox])lanation of 
phenorfiioull. bating from a time to which men’s imaginations, 
even, can hardly reach. The Icgitiniiicy of the analogical 
reasoning is not less undeniable* in the one case than in tho 
other. You may as well try to persuade the student of the 
earth’s strucfmro that Jhe coal-bearing rocks lie in par.'jllol 
layers, of alternating materials, sim])ly beea¥>se it pleased 
God to nyike them so when he created the earth ; or that 
the impressions of leaves, the stems and trimks of trees, the 
casts of animal temains, shcllb anfi hones, which they con¬ 
tain, the ripple and rain-marks which are seen upon them, 
•are to he regarded as tho sports of nature, mere arbitrary 
characteristics of the formation, uninterpretable as signs of 
its history—as to persiig.de th<5 studenjt; of language* that 
the indications of composition and growth which he discovers 
in the \*ery oldest recorded speech, not less than in the 
latest,' are only ^ illusory, and that his comprehension 
linguistic development must therefore be limited to the 
Striefly historical period of tho Jife of language. It is no 
• prepossession, then, nor a jpriori theory, but a true logical 
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necessity, a s&und induction from observed facts, which. 
brir\^8 us to the conclusion j^that all linguistic elements pos¬ 
sessing distinct meaning and ofRce, variously combined and 
employed for the uses of expression, are originally independ¬ 
ent entities, having a separate existence before they entered 
into mutual combination. 

In the light of these considerations let us examine a 
single wordrfhi our language, the word irremcahirdy. It 
comes to us from Hit' Latin, where it had the form irremea- 
hilitas (genitive -fafU). It is clearly made hy the addition 
of fy {fas, intis') to a j)reviously (existing irrcvocahia {irrevo- 
cahili-s), as we Jiow form a new ahsti%ct Jioun from any 
given a<ljective hv adding iirss : for cxamjjlo, doityh/act^fUness. 
Again, revocnhle (revucahdis) pro(;edcd irrcvoeabla, as didiful 
preceded undid if at. Further, if there had boon no verb to 

revoke {revocare), there would have been no adjective revo¬ 
cable, any more than lovable without the verb to love. Yet 
once more: although wo in English have the syllable voJee 
only in compo.sitioii with prefixt'S, as revoke, evoke, invoke, 
provoke, yet in liatin, as the \erb pocai'e, ‘ to^caj^’ it is, of 
course, older tlian anv of these its derivatives,lafe stand is 
older than understand and withstand. Thus far our way is 
perfectly clear. But wdiilc, in our language, wZy; a]>pcars as 
a simple syllable, uncomhinod with sutlixes, this is only by 
thcbcomparatively recent effect ()f tht wearing-out processes, 
formerly illuv.trated (in tlie thi)'d l(‘cture) ; in the more 
original Latin, it is invariably ^associated with formative ele¬ 
ments, wdiich compose with its forms Eke vocare, ‘to call,* 
vocat, ‘ he calls,’ vocahar, ‘ I was called; ’ or, in substantive 
uses, vocs {vox), ‘ a calling, a voice,’ vocitm, ‘ of voices ; ’ and 
so on. There is nothing, so far ns con coins the formative 
clmnents ihcrnHelvQs, to distinguish this last class of cases 
from«the others, bi*/ore analyzed ; oeach suffix has its distinct 
meaning and office, and is a[)plied in a whole class of analo¬ 
gous words ; and some of them, at hiast, are traceable back 
to the independent, w'ords out of w'hich they grew. The 
oilly difference is^that here, if we cut off the formative ele¬ 
ments, we have loft, not a .word, actually employed as suchi 
in any ancient language of our family, but a significant' 
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syllable, expressing the general and indetorininate idea of 

* cabling,’and found to occur in ponneeted speech only when 
limited and defined by the suffixes which are attached to it. 
This,is not, however, a peculiarity which can exempt the 
words so formed from a like treatment, leading to like con¬ 
clusions, with the rest; we must still trust in the reality of 
our analysis ; and especially, when we consider such forms 
as the Sanskrit vak-mi, vak-shi, vaJe-iiy where -thp-ffwi, tshij and 
ti are recognizable pronouns, making compounds which 
mean clearly ‘ eall-I,’ ‘ call-tliou,’ ‘ call-he,’ we cannot doubt 
that the clement voc (yak) had nlso once an independent 
status, tliat it wash, word, a part of spoken speech, and that 
the various forms which contain it were really produced by 
the addition of other elements to it, and their J'lision together 
into a single word, in the same maiuier in which w^e have 
fused truth and/w/Z into truthful, truth and loose into truth¬ 
less, true and like into truly. 

The same conclusion may be stated in more general terms, 
as fullow^s. The whole body of sullixcs, of formative end- 
i^gs, is d^d^'d into tw'o principnl classes : first, primary, 
or Hucii isSi.forin derivatives directly from roots; second, 
secondary, or such as form derivatives fiH)m other derivatives, 
from themes oontaining already *a formative element. But 
the difference betw^een these two classes is in their use and 
application, not in tlieimcharju*tcr and origin. No insi^i- 
fieant portion of each is traceable back to indcpt*iident w ords, 
and the presumption alike for^cach is that in all its parts it 
w^as produced in tlie same manner. If, then, wo believe 
that the themes to wdiich the seeondtiry endings are appended 
were historical entities, words employed in actual speech 
tiefore their further composition, we must believe the same 
rea])ecting the roots to which are added* the primary end¬ 
ings ; those are not less hietoricrfl than others. 

The conclusion is one of no small •consequence. Elements 
like voc, each composing a single syllabic, and containing no 
traceable sign of a formative element, resisting all our • 
attempts at reduction to a simpler form, ar§ what we arrivb 
at as the final results of our analysis of the Indo-European 
tocabulary; every w’^ord of which this is made up—save those 
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whose history \8 obscure, and cannot be read ^pr back to-, 
war^ its beginning—is foui^.d to contain a monosyllabic jpot 
as its central significant portion, along with certain other 
accessory portions, syllables or remnants of syllables^ whose 
office it is to define and direct the radical idea. The roots 
are never found in practical use in their naked form; they 
are (or, as has been repeatedly explained, have once been) 
always clothed with suffixes, or with suffixes and prefixes; 
yet they are no mere abstractions, dissected out by the 
grammarian’s knife from the midst of organisms of which 
they were ultimate and integral portions; they are rather 
the nuclei of gradual accretions, parts Ibout w'hich other 
parts gathered to compose orderly and membered wholes; 
germs, we may.call them, out of which has developed the in^- 
tricate structure of later s])ee(di. And the recognition of 
them in this character is an acknowledgment that Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean language, with all its fulness and inflective suppleness, 
is descended from an original iiioiiosyllabic tongue; that our 
ancestors talked wdth one another in single syllables, indica¬ 
tive of the ideas of prime importance, hu^ wiintiug f^Jl 
designation of their relations ; and that out qj these, by 
processes not dilferijig in their nature from thos^^ which are 
still in operation in our dwu tongue, was elaborated the 
marvellous and varied structure ol all the Indo-European 
dis^lecis. • • 

Such is, in fact, the belief which the students of language 
have reached, and now hold with full confidence. • JSTew and 
strange but a few years ago, it commiinds at present the 
assent of nearly all comparative philologisT-s, and is fast be¬ 
coming a matter of universal opinion. ISinee, however, it is 
still doubted and opposed by a few even among linguistic 
scholars, and x.iqjibtless more or loss unfamiliar and start- 
ling*.tc a cousick^rable piU’t of €iny educated community, 
it will be proper t^at w/j combine w ith our examination of it 
some notice and refutation of the arguments by which it is 
Zbssailcd. 

• It is surely unnecessary, in the first place, to protest against 
any one’s taking umbrage at this theory of a primitive 
monosyllabic stage of Indo-European language out of regard 
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for the ho^UT and dignity of our remote ancestors. Tho 
linguist is making a historical inouiry into the conditioj^s of 
that branch o'f the human family to which we belong, and 
should no more be shocked at finding them talking in single 
syllables than dwelling in caves and huts of branches, or 
clad in leaves and skins. To require, indeed, for man’s 
credit that he should have been sent upon the earth with a 
fully developed language miraculously placed in ♦his mouth, 
with lists of nouns,^ verbs, and adverbs stored away in 
his memory, to be drawn upon at will, is not more reasona¬ 
ble than to require that the first human beings should have 
been born in full suits of clothes, and with neat cottages, 
not destitute of well-stocked larders, ready built over their 
heads. It surely is most of all to the honour of human na¬ 
ture that man should have been able, on so humble a found¬ 
ation, to build up this wondrous fabric of speech ; and also, 
as we may already say, that lie should have been allowed to 
do BO, is more in accordance wilh the general plan of the 
Creator, who has endowed him with high cajiacities, and 
left him tq work them out to their natural and intended re¬ 
sets. , f 

Nor, agiln, 'will any one venture to object that it would 
have been impossible to make so*imperfect and rudimentary 
a language answer any tolerable jiurpose as a means of 
expression and^ommuni^ation—any one, at least, who knows 
aught of the present condition of language among the other 
races of the globe. One tongue, the C.’hinese—as "W'e shall 
see more*particularly farther on (in the ninth lecture)—has 
never advanced otit of its primitiviy monosyllabic stage; its 
words remain even to the present day simple radical ay 11a- 
J^les, closely resembling the Indo-European roots, formless, 
not in themselves parts of speech, but igacle such only by 
their combination into sep^ence^ where the connectioDtand 
the evident requirements of the senjie shoV in what signifi¬ 
cation and? relation each is used. Yet this scanty and crippled 
language Ims served all the n^eds of a highly cultivated and 
literary people for thousands of years. • 

After these few words of reply to one or two of the di£^- 
tfulties which sometimes suggest themselves at first blush to 

• 17 
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those before w?ioin is brought the view we are defending, we 
wilLj^noxt proceed to exanyne in more detail the original 
monosyllabism of Indo-European language, and see of what« 
character it was. 

The roots of our family of languages are divided into two 
distinct classes: those ultimately indicative of position 
merely, and those significant of action or quality. The 
former claf^i^are called dcmcmstrative or pronominal roots; 
the latter class are styled j)redicative or verbal roots. 

The pronominal roots arc subjective in their character; 
they have nothing to do with the inherent qualities of objects, 
but mark them simply in their relation to the speaker, and 
primarily their local relation ; they give the distinction be¬ 
tween the iltis and the that, the nearer and the remoter 
object of attention, myself here, you there, and the third 
person or thing yonder, present or absent. By their nature, 
they arc not severally and permanently attachable to certain 
objects or classes of objects, nor are they limited in their 
application; each of them may designate any and every 
thing, according to the varying relation sustained by tfie 
latter to the person or thing w’ith reference to it is 

contemplated. Only one thing can be called the* sun ; only 
certain objects diVG white; but there is nothing which may- 
not be J, and yon, aiid it, alternately, as the point from 
which it is viewed changes. In thisvuniversal'ity of their ap¬ 
plication, as dopendeut upon relative situation merely, and 
in the consequent capacity of each of them to designate any 
object which has its own specific name.besides, and so, in a 
manner, to stand for anri reprev‘^ent that other name, lies the 
essential character of tlie pronouns.* Erom the pronominal 
roots come nmst directly the demonstrative pronouns, oi 
which the personal are individualized forms, and the interro- 
gatk^es; from those are de»elop( d secondarily tlie possessives 
and relatives, aiiTd the, various other subordinate classes. 
They also generate adverbs of position and of direction. To 
examine in detail the forms they take, and the variations of 

♦ Thfiir Hindn tifie, iarmn&ymn, ‘ namft for everything, universal desig- 
uation/ is therefore inor^ directly and fundamentally characteristic than the 
one we give them, pronoun, * standing for a name.* ■ 
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the fundamental distinction between this and that which they 
are applied to express, would le^.d us too far. So mugjh as 
^this may be pointed out: those beginning with m are espe¬ 
cially employed to denote the subject, the ego., ‘ me myself; ’ 
those with t and n are used more demonstratively, and those 
with h interrogatively. They are few in number, hardly 
counting a dozen all together, including some which are pro¬ 
bably variants of the same original. They are oli4he simplest 
phonetic structure, consisting eith€>r of a pure vowel, like a 
or i, or of a vowel combined with a single preceding conso¬ 
nant, forming an open syllable, which is the easiest that the 
organs of articulation can be called upon to utter : instances 
are wa, na^ ta, iu, ha. 

The. roots of the other class, those of action or quality, 
are A'cry much more numerous, being reckoned by hundreds ; 
and they are of more complicated structure, illusjirating every 
Jvariety of the syllable, from the pu’’© single vowel to the 
1 vowel preceded or followed, or both, by one consonant, 
^or even by more than one. They are of objective import, 
designating the properties and activities inherent in natural 
'^t)ject%--a'nd prevailingly those that are of a scjisiblo pheno¬ 
menal character, such as modes of motion and yihysical 
exertion, of sound, and so forth? Let us ndtice a few in¬ 
stances o£ roots wdiich are shown to have belonged to the 
original languft^e of ountfamily by being still met with inwall 
or nearly all of its branches. 8uch are i and*^^, denoting 
simple motion ; ah, swift motion ; atd, standing ' as and sad, 
sitting; lying; fad, walking; vas, stayifig; sah, Ibllow^- 
ing ; varf, turning ; sarp, creeping ; ^at, flying ; phi, flowing ; 
ady eating; pd, drinking; an, blowing; vid, seeing; hiv, 
' ♦learing; vah, speaking; dhd, putting; da, giving ; labli, 
taking; garhh, holding; dih, pointing out; hlmr, bearing; 
har, making; tan, strctchiwg ; shfd and dajh dividing; hi^dh, 
binding; stur^ strewing; par, filling; mar, rubbing; lh~f, 
shining ; 5^/7, growing, etc., etc. 

In. endeavouring to apprehend the significance of these 
roots, wo must divest their ideas of the ^cflulto forms ot 
conception which we are accustomed to attach to them: 
oach represents its own meaning in nakedness, in an imb ter- 

I7^ 
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minate condition trom which it is equally ready to take on 
the tcemblance of verb or ofrnoun. We may rudely illustrate 
their quality by comparing them with such a word in our owm ‘ 
language as love^ which, by the wearing oif of the formative 
elements with which it w as once clothed, has reverted to the 
condition of a bare root, and which must therefore now be 
placed in such connection, or s6 pregnantly and significantly 
uttered, as'ttj indicate to the intelligent and sympathizing 
listener in what sense it is meant and is to be understood 
—^whether as verb, in “ I or as substantive, in “my 

love,*' or as virtual adjective, in “ ^orr-letter.” 

The inquiry, which might naturally enough be raised at 
this point, how the radical syllables of which we are treating 
were themselves originated, and whether there be any 
natural and necessary connection between them, or any of 
them, and the ideas which they represent, such as cither 
necessitated or at least recommended the allotment of the 
particular sign to the particular conception, we must pass 
by for the present, having now' to do only with that for 
which direct evidence is io be found in language itself, with 
the historically traceable beginnings of Indo-Edropean 
speech ; this (juostion, with its various dependent questions 
of a more theoretical and recondite nature, is reserved for con¬ 
sideration at a later time (in the eleventh lecture). 

deserves to be rcnewcdly urgtd that, in this account 
of the priniirivo stage of Indo-European laiiguag(f, there is 
nothing which is not the result of strict and careful induc¬ 
tion froxn the facts record(Ml in the dia'iecfs of the diirercnt 
members of the family.' No one’s theory as to what the 
beginnings of languJige must have been, or might naturally 
have been expected to be, has had anything to do with 
shaping it. It has been a matter of iruich controversy 
am^g linguistic tlicorize/s wdiat parts of speech language 
began wdth ; w'hcther nouns or verbs were the fi^st words; 
hut I am not aware that any acute thinker ever devi.-^ed, 
upon a prixyri grounds, a theory at all closely agreeing with 
tne account of the matter of which omparative philology 
soon arrived through her historical researches. That the 
first traceable linguistic entities are not names of concrete 
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obj6ct*s,' but designate actions, motions, pbdbomenal’condi¬ 
tions, is a truth resting on authority that override^ all 
preconceived theories and subjective opinions. How far and 
why it is accordant with what a sdund theory, founded on 
our general knowledge of human nature and human speech, 
would teach, and is therefore entitled to be accepted as a 
satisfactory explanation of the way in which men began to 
talk, we shall inquire in the lecture devoted to such subjects. 

Thus is it, also, as regards the division of the roots into 
two classes, pronominal and verbal: this division is so 
clearly read in the facts of language that its acceptance 
cannot be resisted. Some are loth to admit it, and strive 
to find a higher unity in which it shall disappear, the two 
classes falling together into one ; or to show how the pro¬ 
nominal may be relics of verbal roots, worn down by 
linguistic usage to such brief form aud unsubstantial sig- 
nificanco; but their eiforts must at least be accounted alto¬ 
gether unsuccessful hitherto, and it is very questionable 
whether they are called for, or likely ever to meet with 
success. As regards the purposes of our present inquiry, 
the dc^ble classification is certainly primitive and absolute; 
back to the very earliest period of which linguistic analysis 
gives us any knowledge, roots >hrhal and roots pronominal 
are to be recognized as of wholly independent subletance, 
character, and*olfico. * # 

But, it may very properly be asked, how do wfe know that 
the roots which we have set up, and the others like them, 
are really ultimate and original ? why may they not be the 
results of yet mhre ancient processes of linguistic change- 
like hve and lie, and so many others, which have been re- 
.♦^peatedly cited, and show'n to have taken in our language the 
place of earlier complicated forms, suq|i as la^ammi and 
laganti ? how should they#he proved diffejjpnt from ouravord 
count, for example, which we treat Jjke an original root, ex¬ 
panding it by means of suffixes iuto various forms—as he 
counts, they counted, counting, counter, countable —while yet 
it is only a modern derivative-from a Lati:^ compound vefb 
containing a preposition, namely computare, ‘tojihink toi^ 
•gethdr, cbmbine in thought,’ got through the medium o:? the 
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!Frencli compter (where the p is still written, though not 
pronounced)—in factt, the s^tiie word as the evidently made- 
up compute ? Of appaf^eiit nionosyllubic verbal roots like 
this, which are readily ptovcd by a little historical study to 
be of polysyllabic origin, or to contain the relies of forma¬ 
tive processes, our language coiitaius no small number : 
other instances are preach from pre‘dU^are^ vend from %yenum~ 
darCy hlame^ from Greek hlas-phemein ; don and doff from d-o 
on and do- off; leanu, t)f nliich the » is a passive ending, 
added to lerc, ‘teach,’ Avhence comes lorCy ‘doctrine;’ to 
throng^ a denominative from the noun throng^ which i^ 
derived from ihring (Anglo-Saxon thringan'), ‘press,’ lost in 
our modern use (as if we were to lose A'/wy, and substitute 
for it to song, froni the derived jioun song') ; io Mast, a like 
denominative from Hast, a deri\ative from blcrsan, ‘to blow', 
]>lare ; ’ and so on. Siudi are to be found also abundantly 
in other languages, modern and ancient; why not as w'tdl 
among the alleged Indo-European roots? Now’^ there can 
be no question whatever tliat such additions to the stock 
of verbal expression have bi‘en produced at every period of 
the growth of language, not only throughout its r^i^f^orded 
career, but also in times beyond the reach of historic analy¬ 
sis, There is not a knowi/ dialect of our family wliieh does 
not ej|.bibit a greater or less number of seerniug roots pecu¬ 
liar to itself ; and of these the ehie^ part maj be jiroved, or 
are to be asstnned, to be of secondary origin, and not at all 
entitled to lay claim to the character of relics from the ori¬ 
ginal stock, lost by the sister dialects. . Even the Sanskrit, 
upon which w'c have infcinly to rely for our restoration of 
Indo-European roots, possesses not a few which are such 


only in seeming, w’bich are of special Aryan or Indian 
growth, and valueless for the construction of general Indo- 
Euriipeau etymolpgies. A^ud, jat farther, among those very 
radical syllables whoso jirescnce in the tongues of all the 
branches proves them a ])08Scs«ion of the original commu¬ 
nity before its dispersion, there arc some which show the 
clearest signs ofsecondary formation. As a single example^ 
let us ta^e the root man, ‘ think ’ (in Latin me^min4^ mon* 
eo, mens ; .'Gredik irien-os^ man^tis; Lithuanian men-d ; Mceso^ 
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G-othie mmy G-erman mein-en, our I mean) i distinct analo¬ 
gies lead us to see in it a development—^probably through a 
derivative noun, of which it is the denominative—oi the 
older root ma^ meaning either ‘ to make ’ or ‘ to measure; ’ 
a designation for the mental process having been W'on by 
figuratively regarding it as a mental manufacture or produc¬ 
tion, or else as an ideal mensuration of the object of thought, 
a passing from point to point of it, in esti^aation of its 
dimension and quality. Some Iniguistic scholars go much 
farther than others in their attem pts at analyzing the Indo- 
European roots, and referring them to more primitive ele¬ 
ments ; all the methods of secondary origin which we have 
illustrated above liave been sought for and though£ to be 
recognized among them; and there arc those who are un¬ 
willing to believe lhat any absolutely original root can have 
ended otherw'ise than in a vowtd, or begun wiUi more than 
a single consonant, and \\ho therefore regard all radical 
syllables not conforming with their norm as the product of 
composition or fusion Avith formative elements. AV^e need 
not here enter into the question as to the justice of these 
extrewip views, or a criticism of the work of the root- 
analysts ; we are compelled at any rate to concede that the 
results of growth are to be sebu among even the earliest 
traceable historical roots ; that we must be cautious hpw we 
claim ultimat^ncss for any given radical syllable, unlcss^we 
can succeed in establishing an ultimate and •necessary tie 
between it and the idea it represents; and that the search 
'after the absolutely original in human speech is a task of 
the most obscure* and recondite clnfracter. 

But these concessions do not impair our claim that the 
-•inflo<itive structure of Indo-European speech is built up 
upon a historical foundation of monosylljibic roots. If the 
particular roots to which <£)ur arAlysis b^gs us are net in 
ail cases the products of our ancestors’ first attempts at 
artieulatidn, they are at any rate of the same kind .with 
these, and represent to us the incipient stage of speech. If 
in every dissyllable whose history w’e can t^ce we recogniale 
a compound structure, if in every nominal and verbal form 
•^e find a formative element which gives it character as 
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noun or verb, then we must believe that the germs out of 
wbi<A our language grew Y'^ere not more complicated than 
single syllables, and that they possessed no distinct charac¬ 
ter as nouns or verbs, but were equally convertible into both. 
Our researches are only pointed a step farther back, without 
a change of method or result. That in these roots we 
approach very near to, if we do not quite touch, the actual 
beginnings»^^Qf speech, is proved by other considerations. In 
order to bring into any language new apparent roots, and 
give them mobility by clothing them with inflections, a 
system of inflections must have been already elaborated by 
use with other roots in other forms. We cannot apply our 
d as sfgn of the imperfect tense to form such words as I 
electrified^ T ielegraplied^ until we have worked down our 
preterit did, in substance and meaning, to such a meie form¬ 
ative element. And when we have traced the sulTix back 
until we find it identical with the independent word out of 
which it grew, we know that we are close upon the begin¬ 
ning of its use, and have before us virtually that condition 
of the language in which its combinations were first madf. 
So also with the adverbial suflix ly, when wo have^fpllowed 
it up to lice, a case of the adjective lie, ‘like.’ Now, in 
connection with the roots oY which examples have been given 
above, we see in actual process of elaboration the general 
syatem of Indo-European inflect’on, the most ancient, 
fundamental,*' and indispensable part of our grammatical 
apparatus ; and wc infer that these roots and their like are 
the foundation of our speech, the primitive materml out of 
which its high and complicated fabric has been reared. It 
is not possible to regard them as the worn-down relics of a 
previous career of inflective development. The English, it 
is true, has been long tending, through the excessive preva- 
lenc« of the wcai^ng-out ^mocesses, toward a state of flec- 
tionless monosyllabism ; but such a monosyllabism, where the 
grammatical categories are fully distinguished, wrhere rela¬ 
tional words and connectives abound, where every vocable 
inherits the clmrycter which the former possession of inflec¬ 
tion has given it, where groups of related terms are applied 
to related use*, is a very different thing from a primitive 
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monosyllabiBin lilie that to which the linguistic analyst is 
conducted by his researches among the earliest repre^nta- 
tivcs of Indo-European language; and he finds no more 
difficulty in distinguishing the one from the other, and 
recognizing the true character of each, than does the geolo¬ 
gist in distinguishing a primitive crystalline formation from 
a conglomerate, composed of well-worn pebbles, of diverse 
origin and composition, and containing fragments of earlier 
and later fossils. If the English were strictly reduced to 
its words of one syllable, it would still contain an abundant 
repertory of developed parts of speech, expressing every 
variety of idea, and illustrating a rich phonetic system. 
The Indo-European roots are not parts of speech, but of 
indeterminate character, ready to be shaped into nouns and 
verbs by the aid of affixes ; they arc limited in signification 
to a single class of ideas, the physical or seiigiial,. the phe¬ 
nomenal, out of wdiich the intellectual and moral develop 
themselves by still traceable processes; and in them is 
represented a system of articulated sounds of great sim¬ 
plicity. It will be not uuinstructive to set down hero, for 
compix^on with the spohen alphabet of our modern Eng¬ 
lish, already given (see p. 91), Jhat scanty scheme of articu¬ 
lations, containing but three vowels and tw'clve consonants, 
which alone is discoverable in the earliest Indo-European 
language ; it is as follflws : 
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j Vowels. 

z 

• 

u 

• 

• 

hr 

• 

Semivowel. 

• 

n 

m 

Nasals 

k* 

9 


Aspiration. 

Sibilant. 

9 

h 

d 

. 1 • 

) 


a 

p * 

J Mutes. < 


^ * 'P»e imiration is not found as^ separate letter, but only in close com¬ 
bination with. the mutes, forming the aspirated mutes AA, and (probably 

by later development) AA, tA, jt>A. These aspirates, tiliuagh historically they 
are independent and important members of the system of speken sounds, I 
^^ave not given separately in the scheme, because phonetically they ire com- 
pound, containing the aspiration* as a distinctly audible element following 
the mute. 
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Those are the sounds which are distinguished from one 
another by the most marked differences, which our organs 
most readily utter, and which are most universally found in 
human speech : all others are of later origin, having grown 
out of these iu the course of the phonetic i^hanges w'hich 
w'ords necessarily undergo, as they pass from one genera¬ 
tion’s keeping to another’s. Our race has learned, as we 
may truly ca^T^i'ess it, by long ages of practhio, of both mouth 
and ear, what tlie child now learns, by imitation and in¬ 
struction, in a few months or years: namely, to add to its 
first easy utterances others more nicely differentiated, and 
produced by a greater effort of the organs. In like man-, 
ner, starting from the nu;re ruclimonts of expression in 
radical monosyllables, tbc trilxss of our family have ac(|uired, 
through centuries and thousands of years of effort, the dia- 
tin(!tion and designation of innumerable shades of meaning, 
the recognition ajid rcpn'sentation of a rich variety of 
relations, ill the later wealth of their inflective tongues— 
resources which, being once w on, the child learns to wrield 
dexterously even before he is full grown. It will be our 
next task to review the steps by which our langua^ie ad¬ 
vanced out of its primitive monosyllabic stage, by which it 
acquired the character of inflective speech. To follow out 
the whole process in detail would be to construct in full 
the tjomparalive grammar and history of the Indo-European 
dialects—a ta^k vastly too great for us to grapple with here; 
we can only direct our attentipn to some of the pnncipal 
and charactcribiic features of the development. 

The first beginning of 'polysyllabism s^ms to have been 
made by compounding together roots oi the two classes 
already described, pronominal and verbal. Thus were pro¬ 
duced true forms, w which the indeterminate radical idea 
receivied a definite significance and application. The addi¬ 
tion; for example, to tke verbal root vak, ‘ speaking,* of 
pronominal elements mi^ si, ti (these are the earliest histori- 
* cally traceable fc»rms of the endings; they were probably , 
yefi earlier ma, sfi, to), in which ideas of the nearer and 
remoter relation, of the first, second, and third persons, were 
already distinguished, produced combinations vakmi^ vahsi,^ 
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Dahti, to which usage assigned the meaning ‘ I here speak,’ 
‘thou there speakest,’ ‘he yonder speaks,’ laying it^tliem 
the idea of predication or assertion, the essential character¬ 
istic which makes a verb instead of a noun, just as we put 
the same into the ambiguous element, love, when we say 1 
love. Other pronominal elements, mainly of compound 
form, indicating plurality of subject, made in like manner 
the three persons of the plural: they were imd (m-asi, ‘ I- 
thou,’i.e. ‘ w'c’), tasi {la-si, ‘ hc-thou,’ i.e. ‘ye’), and anti 
(of more doubtful genesis). A dual number of the same 
three persons was likewise addetl; but the earliest form and 
derivation of its endings cannot be satisfactorily made out. 
Thus was produced the first verbal tense, tJic simplest and 
most immediate of all derivative forms from roots. The 
various shapes which its endings have assumed in the later 
languages of the family have already more t|jan once been 
referred to, in the way of illustration of the processes of 
linguistic growth : our fit or s, in he rjoelh or ffoes, still dis¬ 
tinctly represents the ti of the third porsou singular; and 
in am we have a solitary relic, of the mi of the first. Doubt¬ 
less the tense was employed at the outset as general pre¬ 
dicative* form, being neither past, present, nor future, but 
all of them combined, and dt)ing duty as cither, according 
as circumstances retjuired, and as sense and connection 
explained; destitute, isi short, of any temporal or ntbdaJ. 
character; but other verbal forms by degredh grow out of 
it, or allied themselves with it, assuming the desiguaiiontof 
other modifications* of predicative meaning, and leaving to 
it the ofiice of *aii indicative present. The prefixion of a 
pronominal adveifi, a or a, the so-called “ augment,” point- 
0 ing to a ‘ there ’ or * then ’ as one of the conditions of the 
action signified, produced a distinctively past or preterit 
tense. Although only very scftnty and^somewhat difbious 
traces of such an augment-preterit -(aorist or imperfect) are 
found in'any languages of the family beside the Aryan and 
the Greek, it is looked upon as an original formation, once 
shared by them all. Again, the repetition of the robt, 
either complete, or by ” reduplication,” as we term it, the 
•repetition of its initial part, was made to indicate symboU*^ 
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cally tlie completion of the action signified by the root, and 
furnished another past tcnsp, a perfect: for example, from 
the foot ddi ‘ give,* Sanskrit daddu^ Greek dedoka^ Latin 
dedi ; from dha^ ‘ put, make,* Greek tetheiJca^ Old High- 
German Uta^ Anglo-Saxon dide^ our did. This reduplicated 
perfect, as is well known, is a regular part of the scheme of 
Greek conjugation ; in the Latin, not a few of the oldest 
verbs show, the same, in full, or in more or less distinct 
traces ; the Mceso-Gothic has preserved it in a considerable 
number of verbs (for exajiiple, in haihald^ ‘ held,* from lialdan, 

* hold ; ’ saislep^ ‘ slept,* from ftUpan, ‘ sleep ’); in the other 
Germanic dialects it is nc'arly confined to the single word 
did, already quoted. Moods were added by degrees: a 
conjunctive, havijig for its sign a union-vowel, a, interposed 
between root and endings, and bearing perhaps a symbolical 
meaning; and an optative, of which tho sign is i or ia in the 
same position, best explained as a verbal root, meaning 

* wish, desire.’ From this optative descends the “ subjunc¬ 

tive ” of all the Germanic dialects. The earliest future 
appears to have been made by compounding wdth the root 
the already developed optative of the verb ‘ to be,* ; 

for ‘ 1 shall call,* then, the language literally said ‘1 may be 
calling* {yalc-S’ifd-mi). Of "primitive growth, too, was a re¬ 
flexive or “ middle ” voice, characterized by an extension of 
tbetpcrsonal endings, which is uiost^^lausibly tjxplained as a 
repetition of them, once as subject and once as object: thus, 
vah-maij for vak-ma-mi, ‘ call-l-me,* i.e. ‘ I call myself; * it 
was also soon omjiloyed in a passive sorwe, ‘ I am called *— 
as reflexives, of various a)ge and form, haveVepeatedly been 
so employed, or have been converted int^ distinct passives, 
in the history of Jndo-European language.* Other second^ 
ary forms of the verb, as intensivcs, desidcratives, causa¬ 
tives, were creat^ by vafious Riodifications of the root, 
or compositions with o^her roots; yet such verbal deriva¬ 
tives have played only a subordinate part in the*^ develop- 

The Latin paasive, for Instance, is of reflexive origin, as is that of tho 
Scandinavian Oerniaifio dialects. J\mong modem Kuroueau tongues, the 
Italian is especiall}'^ noticeable for its familiar use of retiexive phrases in a 
passive sense thus^ si dm^ * it says itself/ for * it is said.' ' * 

t ' 'SI • 
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ment of the latiguages of our family, and need not be dwelt 
upon here. OfvAore consequence is the frequent fori]^ation 
of a special theme for the present tense, to which was then 
added a corresponding imperfect, made by means of the 
augment. This was accomplished in various ways: either 
by vowel-increment (as in Gtreek leipd, from lip, ‘leave’), 
by reduplication (as in Greek daddmi, from da ; the rej)eti- 
tion of the root doubtless indicated repetition*or continuity 
of the action), o^by the addition or even iysertion of form¬ 
ative elements (as in Greek deiknwni irom “dik, ‘point out,’ 
Sanskrit yunajmi from yvj, ‘join;’ Greek giynosed, Latin 
ynosco, from yna, * know ’) ; these lust arc, at least in part, 
noun-suffixes, and the forms they make are by origin de¬ 
nominatives. 

Of this system of primitive verbal forms, produced before 
the separation of the family into branches, almost every 
branch has abandoned some part, while each has also new 
forms of its own to show, originated partly for supplying the 
place of that which w as lost, partly in order to HU up the 
scheme to greater richness, and ca[)acity of nicer and more 
varied-"j-pression. The Greek verb is, among them all, the 
most copious in its wealth, the ^mosi subtle and cx])reasive 
in its distinctions: it has lost hardly anytliing that was 
original, and has created a host of new forms, some of which 
greatly tax the ingenuity of the coni])arative philologist Vho 
W'ould explain their genesis. The Latin follows not very 
far behipd, having made up Us considerable losses, and sup¬ 
plied some new jas^, by combinations of secondary growth : 
such are its imp^fect in Ja/w, its Tuture in bo, and its deri¬ 
vative perfects in ui and si, in all of w'hich are seen the 
rtasults of composition with the roots of the substantive 
verb. Both these are greatly superiorito the Sanskrit, in 
Bopiouaness of forms, and*in prcTiisencss ol their application. 
The Germanic verb was reduced at •one period almost to the 
extreme of poverty, having ^aved only the ancient present, 
ivhich was used also in the sense of a future, and a preterit, 
die modern representative of the original!reduplicated per¬ 
fect ; each of the two tenses having also its subjunctive 
nood. The existing dialects of the branch have supplied 
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host of new expressions for tense and mood by the extensive 
emplm^ment of auxiliaries, which, in their ^ay, afford an ad- 
miralne analytic substitute for the old synthetic forms. To 
trace out and describe in full the history of the Indo- 
European verb, in these and in the other branches Of the 
family, showing the contractions and expansions ^Vhich 
it has undergone, down even to such recent additions as the 
future of the,^ Eomanic tongues, and our own preterit in d 
(the reason and method of vhose ereatimi hav'e been ex¬ 
plained a])ove, in the tliird lecture), would ho a most inter¬ 
esting and instructive task ; but it is one which we may not 
venture here to undertake. 

To follow hack to its very beginnings the genesis qf nouns, 
and of the furins of nouns, is much ino’*e difficult than to 
explain the origin of verbal forms. Some nouns—of Avhich 
the Latin vocc (wc-**),‘a calling, a voice,’and rca: (rcy-«), 
‘ one ruling, a king,’ are as familiar examples as any within 
our reach—are produced directly from the roots, by the ad¬ 
dition of a different system of infleetional endings ; the idea 
of substantiation or impersonatiou of the action expressed 
by the root being arbitrarily laid in them by usage, ns was 
the idea of predication in the forms cf the verb. The two 
words we have instanced iiniy be taken as typical examples 
of tbe two classes of derivatives coming most immediately 
andt naturally from tbe root : tbe ore indicating the action 
itself, tbe ot’.ier, cither ailjcctivcly or substantively, the 
actor; the one being of the nature of an infinitive;, or ab¬ 
stract verbal noun, the other of a participle^ or verbal adjec¬ 
tive, easily convertible Into an appellative. Even such 
derivatives, however, as implying a groatlr modification of 
the radical idea than is exhibited by the simplest verbal 
forms, ap])ear to h?,ve been from the first mainly made by 
means of format!VQ,elemenl?^, suffij«38 of derivation, compara¬ 
ble wdth those which hfdong to the moods and tenses, and 
the secondary conjugations of the verb. Precisely what 
these suffixes were, in their origin and primitive substance, 
and what were steps of the process by which they lost 
tbetr independence, and acquired their peculiar value as 
modifying telements, it Js not in^most cases feasible to tell, 
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But they were obviously in great part of pronominal origin, 
and in the acts of linguistic jiisage which stamped upon 
them their distinctive value there is much which Vould 
seem abrupt, arbitrary, or even perhaps inconceivable, to one 
who has not been taught by extensive studies among various 
tongues how violent and seemingly far-fetched are the muta¬ 
tions and transfers to which tlie material of linguistic struc¬ 
ture is often submitted-—on how remote an ^analogy, how 
obscure a suggestion, a needed name or form is sometimes 
founded. Verbal roots, as wx*ll as pronominal, were cer¬ 
tainly also pressed early into the same service; composition 
of root with root, of derived form \^itb form, the formation 
of derivative from derivative, went on actively, producing in 
sufficient variety the means of limitation aiid in dividual iza- 
tion of the indeterminate radical idea, of its reduction 
to appellative condition, so as to be made capable of desig¬ 
nating by suitable^iiames the various beings, suflstances, acts, 
states, and qualitif'S, observ.(‘d both in the world of matter 
and in that of mind. 

This class of derivatives from roots was provided wdth 
another, a movable, set of suffixes, which we call case-end¬ 
ings, tei'ininations of declension. Where, as in the ease of 
our two examples vox and rex, the theme of declension was 
coincident with the verbal root, the declensional endings 
themselves wffre sufficiifut to mark the distinction of woun 
from verb, without tlie aid of a suffix of d(irivation. They 
formed a large and complicated system, and were charged 
with the* designatiou of various relalioiis. In the first place, 
they indicated o^se, or the kind ofl’elation sustained by the 
noun to which they were appended to the principal action of 
»«iiJbe sentence in which it was used, whether as subject, as di¬ 
rect object, or as indirect object witli imp^cation of meanings 
which we express by mean»(»f prc^ositionsj^such as with, from, 
in, of Of cases thus distinguished kbere were seven. Three 
of them distinctly indicated local relations: the ablative (of 
which the earliest traceable Torm has t or d for its en4ing : 
thus, Sanskrit ctgvdt, Old Latin eqiwd, 4 from a horse*) 
denoted the relation expressed by from; the locative (with 
ending t), that expressed by j»; the instrumental i^with 
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the en&ing a ), that expressed by with^ or —^the idea of 
adjacency or accompaniment passing naturally into that of 
meant, instrument, or cause. Two cases, the dative and 
genitive, designated relations of a leas physical character: 
the former (with the ending at) we should render by for be¬ 
fore the noun ; the latter (its ending is as^a or as) expressed 
general pertinence or possession. Then the accusative (with 
the sign assumed the office of indicating the directest 
dependent relation, that which even with us is expressed 
without the aid of a preposilion—the objective—as well as 
that most immediate relation of motion wliich we signify by 
to. The nominative, finally, has also its ending, s, in the 
presence of which is strikingly exhibited the tendency of 
the earliest ludo-Enropoan language to make every vocable 
a true form, to give to c\ cry theme, in every relation, a sign 
of its mode of application,’a formative element. Besides 
these seven proper cases, the voi'ative or interjectional ease, 
the form of address, also makes a part of the scheme of de¬ 
clension ; it has no distinctive ending, but is identical with 
the theme or the nominative case, or is only phonetically 
altered from theun. 

The doeleusional endings which wo have instaSiced are 
those of tlio singular jiumber. To explain their origin in 
any such vay as shows us their precise value as independent 
eloipeiits, and the nature of the act of transfcr'by wliich they 
were made signs of caso-r(*lations, is not practicable. Pro¬ 
nominal elements ai’e distinctly traceable in most of them, 
and may have assumed something of r prepositional force 
before their combinationi^ The genitive affix is very likely 
to have been at the lirst, like many gemitive affixes of later 
date in the history of the Indo-European languages,' one.' 
properly forming 3, derivative adje<*tive: and it is not im- 
possil^le that llie dative ending wtis of the same nature. 

There arc many exi^jting tongues which have for tbe 
plurals of their nouns precisely the same case-endings as for 
the singular, only adding thcir\ along with a special plural- 
i/ing suffix. Ti^ attempt has been made* to find |uch a 

• By Professor Stohleichtr, in hiu Coxopendium of Indo-Burqpoan Com¬ 
parative 'G raannar. 
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pliirai-suffix also among the plural endings *of our earliest 
nouns, but with only faint an^ doubtful success; if these 
are actually of boniposito derivation, the marks of^their 
composition are hidden almost beyond hope of discovery. 
Wo must be content to say for the present, at least, that 
the suffixes of’declension indicate by their dilTerenecs the 
distinctions of numher as well as of case. And, among the 
nouns' as well as the verbs of tbc primitive language, not 
only a plural, but also a dual, was distinguished fj*om tlie 
singular by its appropriate endings, which arc of not less 
problematical derivation, and, in the earliest condition of 
speech that we can trace, much fewer in number, being 
limited to three. 

One other distinction, that of gojidcr, was partially de¬ 
pendent for its designation upon the casc-endings. We 
have already (in the third lecture) had occasion to refer to 
the universal classification of objects named, by the earliest 
language-makers of our fanubv, according to gender, as mas¬ 
culine, feminine, or neuter—a classification only partially 
depending upon the actual -[losscssion of sc'xnal qualities, and 
e'xhibiting, in the modern dialectvs which have retained it, an 
aspect of almost utt er and hopedoss arbitrariness. T^or, as 
was before remarked, is it possible even in the oldest Indo- 
European tongues to trace and point out otherwise than 
most dimly aifd imperfe*‘tly the analogies, aj)parent orfafiei- 
ful, which have determined the grammatical gender of the 
different wordvS and classes of words : such is the difficulty 
aud ohst^irity of tht> subject fhat we must avoid here enter¬ 
ing into any dottiils resj)ecting it,* it appears that, in the 
first place, from the masculine, as the fimdamental form, 
. -iJfirtain words were distinguished as possessed of feminine 
qualities, and marked hy a difference o^ derivative ending, 
often consisting in a prolongatiofi of the Jinal vowel of tl\e 
ending; while to all the derivatives.formed hy certain end¬ 
ings like- qualities wore attributed. Tbo distinction wns 
doubtless made in tbe beginnfiig by the endings of derivation 
alone, those of case having no share in ; hut it passed 
over to soirie extent into those of case also, tUo feminine 
4ihere again showing a tendency to broader and fuller f jrms. 
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The separation of neuter from masculine was both latef ,lpi 
origin and less substantiallj" marked, having little to do iHtli 
suffixes of derivalion, and extending through only a small 
part of the declensional endings (it is mainly limited to the 
nominative and accusative). , 

This system of Indo-European declension has suflbred not 
less change in the history of the various brunches of the 
family than Las that of conjugational inflection. The dual 
number was long ago given up, as of insignificant practical 
value, by most of the branches : the oldest Aryan dialects 
exhibit it most fully; it also makes some figure in ancient 
Greek ; but even the most antique Germanic tongues have 
a dual only in the personal pronouns of the first and second 
persons; and the Latin slui!^\s but the faintest traces of it 
(in the peculiar nominative and accusative endings of duOf 
‘two,’ and rnttbo, ‘ both ’). As r(‘gards, again, the cases, the 
complete scheme only appears in the Indian and Eersian ; 
and even there the process of its reduction has bc'gun, by 
the fusion, in one or another number, and in one or another 
class of words, of two cases into one—that is to say, the 
loss of the one as a distinct form, and the tr9,j^.sference 
of its functions to another.^ In the oldest known condition 
of the classic tongues, this process has gone yet farther; in 
Latin, the locative and in strum cut ill are thus fused with the 
drtcive and ablative ; and in Greek, the genitive and abla¬ 
tive have been also compressed into one. The oldest 
Germanic dialects have nomipativo, accusative, goiiitive, and 
dative ; wdth traces of the instriimeMalj which the • later 
tongues have lost. Eut the modern development of the 
propositions, and th^r rise to importance as independent 
indicators of the relations formerly expressed by the case-" 
endings, has brought with it a yet more sw^eeping abandon¬ 
ment of the laffor. Wd, in English, have saved a single 
oblique case, the ancient genitive, so restricting its use at 
the same time as to make a spnple “ possessive ” of it-—and 
further, among the proaouns, an accusative or “ objective ” 
(me, ua, etc., ai d whom) ; in the Bomanic languages, the 
noun has becfome wholly stripped of case-inflection. In 
what manner we h^e rid oui^elves of the distinctions df 
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grammatical gender has been shown in a previous lecture 
(the third) : wa still keep up» a lijjguistic distinctign of 
natural gender by the use of our generic pronouns of the 
third person, he, she, and U; the modern Persian has 
abandoned even,that, and the consideration of sex no longer 
enters into it in any way, save in the vocabulary, in the use 
of such words as son and daughter, hull and cow. Of the 
other modem tongues of the family, some, like'^thcsc two, 
have eliminated from their grammatical systems the distinc¬ 
tions of gender ; some, like the Prench, have reduced the 
three genders to two, by eflacing the differences of mascu- < 
line and neuter; but the larger part, like the German, still 
faiihiully adhere to the iuherited distinction of masculine, 
feiniiiiiie, aud^neutor, so long ago established. 

The ancient ludo-Eurcgjean language made no difference, 
as regarded declension, between its two elase#s of nouns, 
nouns substantive and nouns aduM-tive. In tbeir genesis, 
the two are hut one; the same suffixes, to* no small extent, 
form both ; each passes by the most easy and natural transfer 
into the other; wliethcr a given word indicating the posses¬ 
sion of ^{pality should he used atlributivcly or prcdicatively, 
or as an a^ipcllatiyc, was a question of subordinate conse¬ 
quence. The pronouns, also, both substantive and adjec¬ 
tive, were inflected by a declension mainly corresponding, 
although marked by soifle peculiarities, and tending earner 
to irregular forms. * . 

With ,conjugation and declension, the subject of gram¬ 
matical structure, is,*in fact, as good as exhausted: every¬ 
thing in language is originally either verb or noun. To tho 
other parts of speech, then, which have been developed out 
isT’these, we shall need to give but a brief consideration. 

Adverbs, the most ancient and uecessai^v'^ class of indeclin- 
able words, or particles, ai*b by origin, in-ihe earliest i?tage 
of language as in the latest, former of declension, cases of 
substantives, or adjectives, or pronouns. Wc have seen 
already how our adverbs in ly were elaborated out of former 
oblique ceCses (instrumentals) of adjective^ in lie (‘like’)*; 
so also the usual adverbial ending inent of the Romanic 
iSSguages is the Latin ablative menie, ‘ with mind ’ (thus, 

18* . 
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Frencli 'bonnement^ * kindly,* is hona menie^ ‘ with kind in¬ 
tent •) ; the 08 which forn 5 s G-reek adverbs (for example, 
kahos^ ‘ ill,’ from kaJeoR^ ‘ bad ’) is the original ablative case¬ 
ending : and we are doubtless to infer that both the general 
classes of adverbs, made by means of apparent adverbial 
suffixes, and the more irregular and obscure single words, of 
kindred meaning and office, which we trace in the earliest 
vocabulary of the family, are of like derivation. Those 
parts of speech which we call prepositions were originally 
such, not in our present understanding of the term, but 
according to its etymological signification ; they were ad¬ 
verbial prefixes to the verb, serving to point out more 
(dearly the direction of the verbal action ; it was only later, 
and by degrees, that tlicy detached themselVes from the 
verb, and came to belong to the jioun, furthering the dis- 
appoarahee •» of its case-endings, and assuming their office. 
The earliest jof them, as was to be expected from their 
designation of direction, trace their origin chiefly to pro¬ 
nominal roots; but in part, also, they come from verbal. 
Conjunctions, connectives of sentences, are almost altogethjBr 
of comparatively late growth ; the curliest style^^was too 
simple to call for thoir use,: x'e have seen examples already 
(ill the third lecture) of the mode in which they were 
arrived at, by attenuation of the meaning of words possess¬ 
ing by origin a more full and clefiTiite significance. Otlier 
products of a like attenuation, made generally at a decidedly 
modern date, are the articles : the definite article always 
growing out of a demonstrative prohouji; the indefinite, 
out of the numeral one. 

The iuterjections, finally, however expressive and pregnant 
with meaning they may be, are not in a proper sense pai*t^ 
of ^eech ; they (JO not connect themselves with other words, 
ana enter into'the construction of sentences; they are 
either the direct outbursts of feeling, like oh ! ah ! or else, 
like st I sh I mor.0 “ vocal gestures,” immediate intimations 
pf will—^in both cases alike, substitutes for more elaborate 
and distinct ex{)ression. They require, however, to be 
Tcferroi} to here, not merely for the sake of corapletenoSB, 
^but also because #any words come to be employed oniy , 
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interjectionally which were once full parts of "speech; "even a 
whole phrase being, as it were^ reduced to a single nreg- 
uantly uttered exclamation: examples are alas! that^is, O 
me- lasso, ‘ oh weary me ! ’ zowids! ‘ I swear by God’s wounds^ 
dear me ! that is, dio mio, ‘ my G-dd! ’ and many others. 

Such are, compendiously and briefly stated, the steps by 
which Indo-European language was developed out of monosyl¬ 
labic weakness into the wealth and fertility of inflective speech. 
At what rate they went on, how rapid was the growth after 
its first inception, w'e know not, and we can hardly hope 
ever to know. The conditions of that primitive period, and^ 
the degree in which they might have been able to quicken the 
now sluggish processes of word-combination and formation, 
are so much beyond our ken that even our conjectures 
respecting them have—at least as yet—too little value to be 
worth recording. What may have been the numbers of tlie 
community wdiich laid the ibuiidation of all ttie Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean tongues, and what its relation to other then existing 
communities, aro also points hitherto involved in tho deepest 
obscurity. But wc know that, before the separation, 
whether simultaneous or successive, of this community into 
the parts which afterward became founders of the diflerent 
tongues of Europe and south-vi’estern Asia, the principal 
part of the linguistic development had already taken place— 
enough for it^ traces t/j remain ineffiiceable, even to ^he 
present day, in the speech of all the modern rtpreseutatives 
of the family: the inflective character of Indo-European 
language, the main «:listmctions of its parts of speech, its 
methods of word-formation and iifflection, were elaborated 
and definitely established. 

^-Bnt, tho\Lgh wo cannot pretend to fix the length of time 
required for this process of growth, in tefms of centuries or 
of thousands of years, wei can #t least geo clearly that it 
must have gone on in a slow and gradual manner, and 
occupied no brief period. Such is the nature of tho forces 
by which all change in language has been shown to be 
effected, that anything’ like a linguistic revolution, a rapid 
and sweeping modification of linguistic structure, is wholly 
4 riiBpossiblo—and most especially, a revolution of a construct- 
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ive cliaracter, building up a fabric of irordt* and forma*, 
Everj item of tbe difference by which a given dialect is dis¬ 
tinguished from its ancestor, or from another dialect having . 
the same ancestry, is the w'ork of a gradual change of usage 
made by the members of a community in the speech which 
they wore every day employing as their means of mutual 
communication, and vhich, if too rapidly altered, would not 
answer thc-pprposes of communication. It takes time for 
even that easiest of changes, a phonetic corruption or abbre¬ 
viation, to win the assent of a community, and become 
established as the law of t})t‘ir speech : it takes decades, and 
even generations, or centuries, for an independtmt word 
to run through the scries of modifications in form and mean¬ 
ing which arc necessary to its conversion into a formative ele¬ 
ment. That the case was otherwise at tbe very beginning, 
we have not,,the least reason for believing. The opinion of 
those w'ho hold that the whole structure of a language was 
produced “at a single strohe ” is absolutely opposed to all 
the known facts of linguistic history; it has no inductive 
basis whatever; it rests upon arbitrary assumption, and 
is su])ported by a priori reasoning. There must have been 
a period of some duration—and, for aught we know, it may 
have been of very long duration—when the first speakers of 
our language talked together in their scanty dialect of form¬ 
less' monosyllables. The firstyr>rw.5, developed words con¬ 
taining a formal as well as a radical element, cannot have 
come into existence otherwise than by slow degrees, w'orked 
out by the unconscious exercise of that ingenuity in the 
adaptation of means to dhds, of that sense for symmetry, for 
finished, eveh artistic, production, which have ever been 
qualities especially characterizing our division of. the humau 
race. Every form*,thus elaborated led the way to others : it 
helpfd to deteriiyne a tcfedency^ to establish an analogy, 
which facilitated their* further production. A protracted 
career of formal develojiment was run during that primitive 
period of Indo-European history which preceded the disper¬ 
sion of the branches : words and forms were multiplied 
until even a maximum of synthetic complexity, of fullneas of 
infieetive wealth, had been reached, from which there 

I ^ i-» - 
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been in later time^iV^pon the whole, a gradual descent and 
impoverishmemt. ^ # 

Here wo H#ust pause a little, to consider an objection 
urged by some linguistic scholars of rank and reputation 
against the truth of tho views we have been defending, as to 
the primitive monosyllabism of Indo-European language, 
and its gradual emergence out of that condition—an objec¬ 
tion which has more apparent, legitimacy and fore© than any 
of those hitherto noticed. It is this. In ascending the 
current of historical development of the languages of our 
family, say the objectors, instead of approaching a monosyl¬ 
labic condition, we seem to recede farther and farther from 
it, Tlie older dialects arc more polysyllabic than the later: 
where our ancestors used long and complicated forms, w'e 
are content with brief ones, or we have replaced them with 
phrases composed of independent words. Thus, to recur 
once more to a former example, for an earlier lagamasl yiQ 
say 100 lie; thus, again, for tho Latinthe French 
says simplywhile wc express its meaning by four dis¬ 
tinct words, he might have heeu. Modeim languages are full 
of verbal forms of this latter class, which substitute syntac¬ 
tical for substantial combinations. The relations of case, too, 
formerly signified only by meabs of declensional endings, 
have lost by degrees this mode of expression, and have come 
to be indicatc*d by prepositions, independent words. This is 
wbat is wdl known as tho “ analytical ” tendc^ticy in linguis¬ 
tic growth. Our own English tongue exhibits its effects in 
tho highest known^ degree, having reduced near half the 
vocabulary it possesses to a mouos^labic form, and got rid oi 
almost all its inflections, so that it expresses grammatical 
velations chiefly by relational words, auxiliaries aud connec¬ 
tives ; but it is only an extreme examj)!^ of the results of a 
movement generally perctptible^n moderji speech. If,•then, 
during the period when we can waich their growth stop by 
step, languages have become less synthetic, words less poly¬ 
syllabic, must we not suppose that it was always so j that 
human speech began with highly complicfted forms, which 
from the very first have been undergoing roductioh to sim- 
* fffer and briefer shape ? 
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This is, as we have confessed, a plausijpb argaiment, but it 
is at the same time a thoroughly unsound superficial 
one. It skims the surface of linguistic phen(mfena, without 
penetrating to tlie causes which produce them. It migfht 
pass muster, and be allowed to determine our opinid^fe) if 
the analytical tendency alone had been active since our 
knowledge of language began; if we had scon old forms 
w^orn out, bu^ no new forms made; if wo had seen words 
put side by side to furnish analytic combinatious, but no 
elements fused together into synthetic union. But wo 
vl^now' by actual experience how both synthetic and analytic 
forms arc produced, and what are the influences and circum¬ 
stances which favour the production of the one rather than 
of the other. The constructive as well as the destructive 
forces in language admit of illustration, and have been by 
us illustratc<], wdth modern as well as with ancient examples. 
Both have been active togctli(‘.r, during all the ages through 
which we can follow^ linguistic grow th. There have never 
been forms which were not undergoing continual modifica¬ 
tion and mutilation, under the influence of the already 
recognized tendencies to forget the genesis of a word in its 
later application, and then to reduce it to a shape adapted to 
more convenient ntteraiu e; there was also never a time 
when re])aration was not making for this W’aste in part 
by the fresh development of true forms out of old materials. 
Nor has the tendency boon everywhere and in all respects 
downw'ard, tow ard poverty of, synthetic forms, throughout 
the hisloric period. If tlie Greek and'^'Latiu system of de¬ 
clension is scantier than tliat of the original language of the 
family, their system of conjugation, especially the Greek, is 
decidedly richer, filled up wdth synthetic forms of secondary 
growth ; the modtru llonmnic tongues have lost something 
of this wealth, bi\t they hilvo also added something to it, 
and their verb, leaving out of view its compound tenses, will 
bear favourable comparison wdtl\ that wbich was the common 
inheritance of the branches. Some of the modern dialects 
of India, on the other hand, having once lost, in the ordinary 
course of phonetic corruption, the ancient case-terminations 
Sanskrit^ have replaced Jshem by a new 8chem6« not 
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leas full and compl*^ than its predecessor. The Bussian of 
the present day possesses in some respects a capacity of 
synthetic de=itflopmeat hardly, if at all, excelled by that 8f any 
ancient tongue, i^or example, it takes the two independent 
•wor4it hez Boga^ ‘ without God,’ and fuses them into a theme 
from which it draws a wdiole list of derivatives. Thus, first, 
by adding an adjective suffix, it gets the adjective hezhozhnill^ 

‘ godless; ’ a new suffix appended to this niahscs a noun, 
hezbozhnihy ‘ a godless person, an atheist j ’ the noun gives 
birth to a denominative verb, bezhozlimchaty ‘ to be an atheist;’ 
from this verb, again, come a number of derivatives, givings 
to the verbal idea the form of adjective, agent, act, and 
so on: the abstract is hrzbozhdcliesfooy * the condition of 
being an atheist;* while, once more, a new verb is made 
from this abstract, namely hezhozliniclicstvomty literally ‘ to be 
in the condition of being a godless person.’ ^ more intri¬ 
cate synthetic form than this could not easily be found in 
Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit; but it is no rare or exceptional 
case in the language from which wo have extracted it; 
it rather represents, by a striking instance, the general char¬ 
acter of Bussian word-formation and derivation. 

It is obviously futile, then, to talk of an uninterrupted 
and universal reduction of the resources of synthetic expres¬ 
sion among the languages of the Indo-European family, or 
to alloy?^ ourselves to be forced by an alleged i)orvaAing 
tendency toward analytic forms into a(;eeptin^ synthesis, in¬ 
flective ficlinesa, as the ultimate condition of the primitive 
tongue from which •they are descended. If certain among " 
them have replaced one (Jr another i)art of their synthetic 
structure by analytic forms, if some—as the Germanic 
feiuiily in general, and, above all, the English—^havc taken on 
a prevailingly analytic character, these ^re facts which we 
are to seek to explain by ft carofffl study of the circunisteinces 
and tendencies wdiich have governed their respective develop¬ 
ment. If, moreover, as has jpeen conceded, the general bent 
has for a long time been toward a diminution of syntheeis 
and a predominance of analytic expression!^ another quostidn, 
of wider scope, is presented us for solution; but’ the form 
itf which it offers itself is tljiis; why should the forces which 
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produce synthetic coinhinations have req^hed their height of 
activity during the ante-historic period of growth, and have 
been gradually gained upon later, at varying i^tes in differ¬ 
ent commtmities, by those of another order? We do not 
in the least feel impelled to doubt the historic reality of the 
earliest combinations, their parallelism, in character and 
origin, with those which we see springing np in modern 
times. That we now say analytically I did love^ or dcal^ pr 
lead is no ground for qin^stioning that our ancestors said 
compositely / love-did, deal-did, lead-did, and then worked 
.them down into tlio true sviithetie forms I loved, dealt, led. 
The cause which produced the different nature of the two 
equivalent expressions I loved and / did love, composed, as 
they are, of identical elements, was a difference in habit of 
the language at the j)criods when they were respectively 
generated. ,Any language can do what it is in the habit of 
doing. Wc can turn almost any substantive in our vocabu¬ 
lary into a quani adjective—saying a gold loatch, a grass 
slope, a church mouse, and so on—because, through the inter¬ 
mediate step of loose compounds like goldsmith, grasshopper, 
churchman, we have ac(juired the habit of looking uj)on our 
substautives as (ionvcrtible to adjective uses without altera¬ 
tion and without ceremony! Neither the P'renchman nor 
the German can do the same thing, simply because his 
speech presents no anjilogics for such a procedure. Wo, on 
the other hand, like the Trench, have lost the power to form 
compounds with anything like the facility possessed hy the 
ancient tongue from which ours is descHuided and by some 
of its modern representatives, as the German j not because 
they would not be intelligible if we f jrmed them, but because, 
under the operation of traceable circumstances in our lin* 
guistic history, w^e t^ve grown out of the habit of so combin¬ 
ing our words, apd inl^j che habit of merely collocating 
them, with or without connectives. Now we have only to 
apply this principle upon a ^idor scale, and under other 
conditions of language, in order to find, as I think, a suffi¬ 
cient answer to the question which is engaging our atteft^ 
fion. Wfi©n once, after we know not how long a period of 
OEpeotation and tentative effort, the formation of words iSf" 
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Bynthesis had hegjn in the primitive Indo-European lan¬ 
guage, and had heen found so fuiuitful of the means of varied 
and distinct tfiprossion, it became the habit of the lan||uage. 
The more numerous the new forms thus produced, the 
greater was the facility of producing more, because the 
material of speech was present to the minds of its speakers 
as endowed with that capacity of combination and fusion of 
which the results in every part of its structure were so 
apparent. But the edifi(*c after a time became, as it were, 
complete; a sufficient working-apparatus of declensional, 
conjugational, and derivative endings was elaborated t^., 
answer the purposes of an inflective tongue ; fewer and rarer 
additions were called for, as occasional supploments of tbe 
scheme, or substitutes for lost forms. Thus began a period 
in which the formative processes were more and more exclu¬ 
sively an inheritance from the past, less and J^oss of recent 
acquisition; and as the origin of forms was lost sight of, ob¬ 
scured by the altering processes of ])honetic corruption, it be- 
Cilme more and more diflicult to originate new ones, because 
fewer analogies of such forms wore present to the apprehen¬ 
sion of the language-makers, as incentives and guides to 
their action. On the other hand, the expansion of the 
whole vocabulary to wealth of resources, to the possession of 
varied and precise phraseology, furnished a notably iut*roased 
facility of indicating ideas and relations by descriptive 
phrases, by groups of independent words.' Vriiis mode of 
expressTjon, then, always more or less used along with the 
other, began to gaifi ground upon it, and, of course, Helped* 
to deaden tbe Vitality of the latter, and to render it yet 
more incapable of extended action. That tendency to the 
conscious and reflective use of speech which comes in with 
the growth of culture especially, and wl^ch has already been 
repeatedly pointed out as one^f the mgin checks upon aH 
the processes of linguistic change,.cast its influence in the 
same direction ; since the alnlity to change the meaning and 
application of words, even to the degree of reducing them 
to tbe expression of formal relations, is asnueh more funda¬ 
mental and indefeasible property of speech than Hie ability 
ms combine and fuse them bodilv toeother. Then, whoa 
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peculiar circumstanci^ in the history of a language have 
arisen, to cause the rapid and general decay and effacement 
of ancient forms, as in our language and the Itoioanic, the 
process of formative composition, though never wholly ex¬ 
tinct, has been found too inactive to repair the losses; they 
have been made up by syntactical collocation, and the 
language has taken oii a prevailingly analytic character. 

These considerations and such as these, I am persuaded, 
furnish a satisfactory explanation of the preponderating 
tendency to tlic use of analytic forms exhibited by modem 
^janguages; as they also account for the greatly varying 
degree in whicli the tendency exhibits itself. But even 
should they be found insufficient, this would only fclirow 
open for a renewed investigation the question respecting the 
ground of*thc tendency; the general facts in the history of 
earliest dcvqjopmcnt of our languages would still remain 
sure, beyond the reach of cavil, since they are established by 
evidence which cannot he gainsaid, contained in the structure 
of the most ancient forms. We are compelled to believe 
that the formative processes which we see going on, in de¬ 
creasing abundance, in the historically j’ecorded ages of 
linguistic life, are continuations and repetitious of the same 
constructive acts by which has been built up the whole 
homogeneous structure of inflective spee^ch. 

One more theoretic (d)joction to the doctrine of a primi¬ 
tive Indo-European moiiosyllahism we may take the time to 
notice, more on account of tlie respectability of its source 
**thau for any cogency' which it in itkelf possesses. M. 
Renan, namely,* asserts that this doctrine is the product of 
a mistaken habit of mind, taught us by the artificial scholas¬ 
tic methods of philosophizing, and leading us to regard 
simplicity as, in thp order of time, anterior to complexity ; 
yvhiief in fact, the Jiumari mind doOa not begin with analysis; 
its first acts being, on the contrary, complex, obscure, syn¬ 
thetic, containing all the iiarts,^indistinctly heaped together. 
To this claim respecting the character of the mental act we 
may safely yield a hearty assent; but, instead of inferring 

•4 In hiiB work on the Origin of Language, seventh chapter, 
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from it that “ the idea expressed itself at the beginning with 
its whole array determinatives and in a perfect unity,” 
and that hence, “ in the history of languages, syntl/bsis is 
primitive, and analysis, far from being the natural form of 
the human mipd, is only the slow result of its development,’* 
M’e shall be conducted to a precisely contrary conclusion. 
The synthetic forms which we ai*o asked to regard as original 
have not the character of something iudistinetly heaped 
together; they contain the clear and express designation of 
the radical idea and of its important relations ; they repre¬ 
sent by a linguistic synthesis the results of a mental analysis.^ 
The idea is, indeed, conceived in unity, involving all its as¬ 
pects and relations; but these cannot bo separately expressed 
until the mind has separated them, until practice in the 
use of language has enabled it to distinguish them, and to 
mark each by an a 2 )propriate sign. In mnahoi^, the (Latin) 
word cited as an example of synthesis, are contained precisely 
the same designations as in the equivalent English analytic 
phrase, ‘ I shall he loved: ’ aina expresses * loving ; ’ ho unites 
future-sign and ending designating the first person ; and the 
r is the sign of passivity, AVho can pvissibly maintain that 
a system of such forms, gathered about a root, exhibits the 
results gf experience, of developfjd acuteness, in thought and 
speech, any less clearly than the analytic forms of our Eng¬ 
lish conjugation ? Tlic two are only different methcRls of 
expressing the same “ array of determinatives.” The first 
synthetic mental act, on the contrary, is truly represented 
by the bare root ? thert) all is, indeed, confused and iudi^ 
Crete. The earliest radical wordif, when first uttered, stood 
for entire sentences, expressedjudgmcuts,as undeniably as the 
' fully elaborated phrases wliich we now employ, givurig every 
necessary relation its proper designation. It is thus that, 
even at present, childr^i begifi to tall<;; a radical -word or 
two means in their mouths a wliole sentence: up signifies 
* take mo up into your lap po walh^ ‘ I want to go out to 
walk,’ or ‘ I went to walk,’ or various other things, which 
the circumstances sufficiently explain ; hfit forms, inflections, 
connectives, signs of tenso and mode and condition, they do 
not learn to use until late^, when their minds have adquiroU 
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power to separate “fee indistinct cognition into its p^Hs. 
M. Renan, in short,’tias majde a very strange confusioi^<ioff' 
analyfic style of expression with mental analysis: all expro^h 
sion of relations, w hether by means that w'C call synthetic or 
analytic, is the result and evidence of analysis; and his own 
thesis respecting the complexity in obscurity of unpractised 
and uninstructed thought, brings us directly to a recognition 
of the radical stage of Indo-European language as the neces¬ 
sary historical basis of its inflective development. 

This development, it may bo remarked in conclusion, has 
been gradual and steadily progi’essivc, being governed in 
both its synthetic and analytic phases by the same causes 
wdiich universally regulate linguistic growth, and which have 
been here repeatedly set forth or referred to ; namedy, on the 
one hand, the traditional influence of the stores of expres¬ 
sion already worked out and handed dowm, consisting in the 
education given by them to thought, and the < oiistraining 
force exerted by their analogies ; and, on the other hand, 
the changing character and capacity, tlie vaiying eircuin- 
stances and needs, of the community of speakers, during the 
dilferent periods of their history. It has expcricucod no 
grand revolution, no sudd(*n shill of direction, no pervading 
change of ton<l(;ncy. There is no cleft, as is s^jinetimes 
assumed, parting ancient tongues from modern, Justifying the 
recognition of diflerent forces, the admission of difl'ereut 
possibilities, in the one and in the other. Nor are we to 
regard the energies ot‘ a community as absorbed in the work 
%f language-making more at one periSd than at another, 
Language-makiug is alw^ays done urujonsciously and by the 
way, as it W'cro: it is one of the incidents of social life, an 
accompaniment and result of intellectual activity, not igol 
end toward which effort is directed, nor a task in w'hose per¬ 
formance ie expeiujed force* whiriiF might hare been other¬ 
wise employed. TJie doetrinc that a race first constructs its 
language, and then, and not tilj then, is ready to commence 
its historic, career, is as purely fanciful as anything in the 
whole grea^ chapter of a priori theorizings about speech., 
No living language ever ceases to be constructed, or is less 
rapidlj? buijt upon m ages of ‘histpric activity : only the style ' 
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of Hlie ftibric is, even more than the rite, dcfcermlneS by ex¬ 
ternal circumstances. It is because the very earliest epochs 
of recorded history arc still hir distant from the bcgiftiiings 
of Indo-European language, as of Imman language gener¬ 
ally, that we find its peculiar structure completely (ie\ eloped 
when it is first discovered by onr researches. We have fully 
acknowledged the powerful influence exerted by culture over 
the growth of language : b.ui neither the accidenjr of position 
and accessibility to other nations that at a cortaiu time brings 
a race forward into the light of record, and makes it begin to 
bo an actor or a factor in the historic drama, nor its more . 
gradual and independent advance to coiispicuousncss m 
virtue of acquired civilization and political power, can have 
any direct effect wliatc\er upon iis speech. The more 
thorough wo are in our study of the living and recent forms 
of human language, the more rigorous in applying the doduc- 
lious thence drawn to the forms (nirreut in ante-historio 
periods, the more cautious about admitting forces and effects 
in unknown ages whereof the’ known afford us no example 
or criterion, so much the more sound and trustw'orthy will 
be the conclusions at w'hich we shall arrive. It is but a 
shallow philology, as it is a shalh)vv geology, which explains 
past changes by catastrophes aii*d cataclysms. 

We have now long enough given our almost exclusive 
attention to fhe language of the Indo-European race, aifd, in 
the next tw^o lectures, shall proceed to defiuc<he boundaries 
and sketch the characters' as well as we may, of the other 
grand divisions of Buman speech. 
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Famili^ of lanp:ua|rps. how cstahlitehcd. Characteristic features of Indo- 
European language. Semitic family : its constitxition, historic value, 
literatures, and linguistic character, llclation of Semitic to Indo-* 
European languiigo. Scjthian or Altaic family: its five hranches: 
their history, literatures, and character. Unity of the family bome- 
what douhtftsl. 

"VTb have now taken a survey of the most important 
phenomena of language and of liiiguistie growtli, as they 
are illustrated in tlie forms of Kp(‘ceh peculiar to the Indo- 
European family. We have seen in what scanty beginuinga 
our own tongue and thosc3 ielated to it had their origin, and 
what, in brief, were the stops by which they advanced from . 
thcf weakness and barrenness of radical monosyllabism to the 
rich complet(‘’^K'ss of inflective speech. These matters were 
brought to light in tlie course of'the regular prosecution of 
^onr fundamental inquiry, “ \^’hy we »,)eak as wd do,” , it 
having been made to appear that our English linguistic 
tradition had been, during a protracted and most important 
period, one with that of all the other mtimhers of the family 
mentioned. But ^now, considering the possibility that the 
Indcb-Europoan family inav be fc^^jnd, after all, only a con¬ 
stituent group in some yjE;t vaster family—or even, supposing 
that possibility to be disproved, considering the impropriety 
of our BO circumscribing our interests and our sympathies 
as to understand by the “ wo ” of our question anything 
less than the whole human race—it becomes our duty next 
io pass in review the other great linguistic families wLIchj, 
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the science of language has establish^Jand to see wherein 
they agree with that which has Jiitherto absorbed the chief 
share of our attention, and wherein they differ frofii it. 
Moreover, it is clear that we should not appreciate the 
peculiar character of the mode of communication and ex- 
pAjssion belonging to our family, we should not even know 
that it had a distinctive character of its own, that the pro¬ 
blem of speech was not solved in ah identical man!her by all 
parts of the hiiman race, if we did not look to see how the 
Other families have constructed the fabric of their language. 
We^ shall, accordingly, devote the present lecture and th^- - 
one next following to such an examination; making it, of 
course, much more brief and cursory than has been our ex¬ 
amination of Iiido-T3uropcau language. 

There was the more reason why we should draw out with 
some fullness of detail the recognized history^of develop¬ 
ment of the language which has been most deeply studied and 
' is most thoroughly understood by linguistic scholars, inas¬ 
much as some of the main results thereby won have a 
universal value. Much of that which has been demonstrated 
to be true respecting Indo-European speech is to be accepted 
as true respectiiig all human speech. Not that its historical . 
analysis lias been everywhere made so complete as to yield 
i]|. in each case with independent certainty the same results 
which the study of this one family has yielded. But notlJing 
has been found which is of force to prove the history of 
language^ otherwise than, in its most fundamental features, 
the same throughoui?the globe; while much has been elicited““ 
which favours its boiriogeneousness: enough, indeed, when 
taken in connection with the theoretical probabilities of 
the case, to make the conclusion a sufficiently certain one, 
that all the varied and complicated forn^ of speech which 
now fill the earth have‘been "brought into their present 
shape by a like process of gradual* development; that all 
designation of relations is th^ result of growth ; that forma¬ 
tive elements have been universally elaborated out of inde¬ 
pendent words ; that the historical gefms of language 
everywhere are of the nature of those simple elements which 
• wdTiave called roots; moreover, that roots have generally, if ^ 
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not without exceptijbii, been of the two classes described in 
the last lecture, pronominal and verbal; and that, in the 
earlidbt stages of growth, forms have been produced espe¬ 
cially by the combination of roots of the two classes, the^ 
verbal root furnishing the central and substantial idea, the * 
pronominal indicating its modifications and relatione. 

Linguistic families, now, as at present constituted, ar#' 
made up 'of those languages which have traceably had ai 
least a part of their historical development in commpn; 
which have grown together out of the original radical or 
monosyllabic stage; which exhibit in their grammatical 
struct u^'e signs, still discoverable by linguistic analysis, of 
having descended, by the ordinary course of linguistic tradi¬ 
tion, from a common ancestor. We shall see lieretiftcr (inp 
the tenth lecture), indeed, that the science of language does 
not and cannot deny the possible correspondence of some or 
all of the families in their ultimate elements, a correspond¬ 
ence anterior to all grammatical development; but neither'^ 
does she at present assert that correspondence. She has 
carried her classification no farther than her collected 
material, and her methods of sober and cautious induction 
from its study, have justified her in doing; she has stopped 
grouping where her facts have failed her, where evidences of 
common descent have beconio too slight and vague to be 
longer depended upon: and the limit of her po^ver is now, 
and is lihely fever to bo, deU-Tmiued by coincidences of gram¬ 
matical stnudurc. Tlie boun^laries of every ^cat family, 
^again, are likely to be somewhat dubious ;^iliero can hardly 
fail to be branches which cither parted so early from the 
general stock, or have, owing to peculiar circumstances in 
their history, varied so rapidly and fundamentally since they 
left it, that the toltens of their origin have become effaced 
almost or quite beyond recRgnitiofi. There was a time when 
the Celtic languages were thus regarded ae of doubtful 
affinity, until a more penetrating study of their material and 
structure brought to light abundant and unequivocal evi¬ 
dence of their Iftdo-Enropeaii descent. ■ The Albanian, the 
modern, rep^entativ© of the ancient Illyrian, spoken by tb^ 
fierce tnd lawless ^ce which inhabits the mountains*” 
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north-western Greece, is still in the ssi^ position; linguistic 
scholars are divided in opinion 9s to whether it is yet proved 
to bo Indo-European, though with a growing prepoudft'ance 
upon the affirmative side. Examples of excessive and cfTacing 
difierentiation are not wanting in existing speech. There 
jtre now spoken among barbarous peoples in different parts 
'<n<of the world—as on some of the islands of the Pacific, 
,^mong the African tribes, and the aborigines of this con¬ 
tinent—dialects in which the processes oi‘ linguistic change, 
the destruction and reconstruction of words and forms, are 
go^ihg on at a rate so abnormally rapid, that a dialect, it is 
said, becomes unintelligible in a generation or two ;^^dina 
few centuries all mattjrial trace of affinity between idioms of 
common descent may become blotted out. Such exceptional 
cases do not take away the value of the genetic method of 
investigation, nor derogate from the genera) ccjjtainty of its 
nesults in the classification of languages. But they do cause 
*•' the introduction, cautiously and to a limited extent, of 
another indication of probable rehitionsbip: namely, con¬ 
cordance in the general method of sulutiou of the linguistic 
problem. It is found that the great families of*rolated 
languages differ from one another, not only in the linguistic 
material which they employ, in *the combinations of sounds 
out of which, back to the remotest traceable begiuning, they 
make their r^ldical and fforniativo elements, and desigtiato 
given meanings and relations, but also, and offcen to no small 
degree, in 'their way of managing their material; in their 
apprehension of tluf relations* of ideas, which are to be cx^ 
jirossed by the combination of eleiflents, and in the method 
in which they apply the resources they possess to the 
expression of rq^atlons; they differ in the stylo, as well as 
the substance, of their grammatical stru<^ure. It is evident 
th?i.t the style may be so* peculiHr and cjiaracteristic ^s to 
constitute valid evidence of family j*clationship, even where 
the* Substance baa been altered by variation and substitution 
till it presents no trustworthy coincideuces. We shall have 
occasion to note and examine, farther on, some of the cases 
.psk which reliance is placed upon morphological correspond- 
k eiifes, as they are called, upon correspondences of structural 

T9* 
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form; and also to refer to the morphological clas^jleation^ 
of human languages which are founded upon them—classifi¬ 
cations which mainly coincide with genetic, but also more or 
less combine and overlap them. 

The main characteristic features of the structure of Indo- 
European language are readily enough deducible from the 
exposition given in the preceding lecture. It generates its 
forms by the intimate combination of elements originally in¬ 
dependent ; in this respect agreeing with nearly all otljgr 
known tongues. In its combinations, moreover, the fornSt- 
tive clement is almost invariably added after the radical," 
forming, a suffix; the only noteworthy exceptions arc the 
augment of the primitive preterit tensie of the verb, the 
negative prefix (our ww, in unthanJeful, imapahle^ and the 
like), and the more separable elements which we call prepo¬ 
sitions (in intend, pretend, extend, distend, and so forth) : and 
here, too, its usage is paralleled by that of the majority ef 
spoken languages throughout the world. A more distinctive 
characteristic of Indo-European language is the peculiar 
aptitude which it possesses for closely combining its radical 
and fofmal elements, for losing sight of their separate indi¬ 
viduality, and applying their combination as independent 
conventional sign of the object indicated. It disembarrasses 
itself of useless reminiscences of the former status and 
qudiity of its elements, fuses them completely together, and 
exposes the Result, as one whole, to the action of all the 
wearing and altering processes of linguistic life. Tn^different 
‘‘^constituents of the dialeets of our faiifiiily, in diftereiit dia¬ 
lects, and in different stages of their history, this tendency 
is seen exhibited in very different degree. In our own 
tongue, for instance, in such words thankfully, un- 

thankfulness, the i^^combined elements are held distinctly 
apart, and are present in their seflarate substance and office 
to the mind of any one who reflects a moment upon the 
words ; on the other hand, in ^en and can, in sit and sdt, in 
man and men, in lead and led, in siny, sang, sung, and song, 
in bind, hound, %and, and bond, and other like cases, the 
fusion has gone to its utmo.st extent; various combination^ 
of subordinate elcuents with the roots of these words havot 
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caused tlie development of the roots thpmselves into varying 
phonetic forms ; and these have then been applied, at first 
to support, and afterwards to replace, the primitive means of 
grammatical expression: an internal flection has come in 
upon and supplanted the original aggregation. All Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean forms are originally of the kind here first illustrated, 
mere agglutinations of independent elements, whereof a 
part are reduced to a subordinate value and :^rmal signifi- 
; but they tend, in a marked degree, to pass over into 
“the^other kind, indicating formal relations by internal change 
in the root or theme, instead of by external additions along^ 
This tendency is generally regarded as coUstitu^g the 
highest characteristic of the Indo-European dialects, as 
V making them properly injlective ; and languages possessing 
in this sense an inflective character are reckoned to stand at 
the head of all the forms of human speech. Soine, however, 
are inclined to claim a more original and fundamental im¬ 
portance for the process of internal change in the history of 
the tongues of our family, to regard a capacity of significant 
variation of vowel as inherent in their roots, and bearing a 
regular and conspicuous part in even the earliest steps 
of their development. The evidence upon w'hich this claim 
is founded I cannot but regard as .altogether insufficient to 
sustain it. 'V^herever, in the most ancient as well as tho 
more modern processes of word-formation and inflection, we 
find internal changes of the root, they are, I*am persuaded, 
of Bccoudary growj^h, inorgajiic ; they are called out ulti¬ 
mately by^houQtic causes, not orijjinatcd for the purpose of 
marking variation of meaning, though sometimes seired and 
applied to that purpose. To prove the element of internal 
flection one of prime value in the growth of Indo-European 
language, it would be necessary^to show that the variation 
of vowel had a distinctly*assignable office in the prilnitive 
production of words; that it regularly distinguished from 
one another certain parts ctf speech, certain classes of de¬ 
rivatives, certain forms of declension or conjugation ; that it 
formed guiding analogies, which could be*and actually wfer© 
^nj^tated continuously in the further processes of T/ord- 
* making. But this is far j^om being the case j on the con- 
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trary, the phenomena bear everywhere an irregular and 
spora<|ie character: the cha^age of vowel in the oldest^ de¬ 
rivatives is only an accompaniment of derivation by moans, 
of suffixes; it has no constant significance; it acquires 
significance only at second hand, in the manner of a result, 
not a cause ; and it remains everywhere as barren of forma¬ 
tive force as in tlic Germanic verbs (where, as was shown 
in the third lecture, its infecniiditv led to the construction 
of a new scheme of conjugation), or as in our irregujlar 
plurals like mrjt from inan imdfoot. Only, therefore, , 

s? far as it is regarded as an effect and sign of thorough in¬ 
tegration. of elements, of complete unity of designation, can 
we accept internal change as an exponent of the superiority 
of Indo-European speceb. 

But the peculiarities belonging to the character of our 
family of languages will be more clearly apprehensible w hen 
we shall have taken a survey of the other principal forms of 
human speech, to which, accordingly, after these necessary 
introductory remarks, wo now turn. We shall take up the 
families in an order partly g(‘ographieal, and partly based 
upon a consideration of their respoetive importance. 

On both these' grounds, tjie»*e can be no question as to 
which group of languages, oiitudo of tho Indo-European 
domain, ought first to receive our attention. It is evidently 
that one w*hich includes as its principal branches the Hebrew, 
the Syriac, and the Arabic. From tlio names of its two ox- 
,^reme members, it is sometimes styled theSyro-Arabian family; 
but its usual and familiar, designation is Semitic o^ Shemitic, 
derived from the name of the patriarch Shem, son of Noah, 
who in Genesis is made the an(*estor of most of tho nations 
that speak its dialects. It is a very distinctly marked group, 
and, though occupying buj a limited tract in the south¬ 
western corner of Asia, with some of the adjacent parts 
of Africa, is of tho highest consequence, by reason of the 
conspicuous part which the irice to which it belongs lias 
played in the history of tho world. This is too well known 
to require |o he referred to here otherwise than in the 
briofestP manner. ^ ' ,h ^ 

i TIm Phenicians, mhabiting Tyre, Sidon, and the acyacont ‘ 
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parts of the Mediterranean coast, and spealting a dialect so 
^ nearjy alrin with' tlie Hebrew .that its scanty remains are 
fdad with no groat difficulty by the aid of tliat language, 
nave been wont to be accounted as the first to give the race 
prominence in general history. The part which they played 
was of the most honourable and useful character. Their 
commercial enterprise widely extended the limits of geograph¬ 
ical knowledge, and bound together distant jjooplcs by the 
ties of mutual helpfulness ; their colonics opened to civiliza¬ 
tion the countries bordering the Mediterranean, and prepared 
the way for the extension of Grrcck and Homan culture. A 
significant indication of the far-reacliing and biCTyficeift 
nature of tbeir activity is to be seen in the fact that a large 
portion of the world’s alphabets, including many of those 
which have the wddest rajigc, and have been used by the 
most cultivated nations, come from the Phcni(jiaii alphabet 
as their ultimate source. To great political importance the 
Pheuiciaiis never attained, tsxcept in their most flourisliing 
colony, Carthage, which, as we viidl know, disjjuted for a time 
with the Homans the empire of the world. 

But it must not fail to be noticed that, even before the 
rise of the Phenician world-commerce, there were great 
Semitic empires in Mesopotamia, that country where the idea 
of universal empire apj^ears to have had its origin and its first 
realization, and where some of the earliest germs of wf)rld- 
civilization, spraug up and were nursed. The mixture of 
nationa^itie8 and of cultures which contended in that arena 
for the mastery^ during tens of centuries, until the ludfr^* 
European Persians ^subjected all beneath their sway, is most 
intricate, and as yet only partially understood : the know¬ 
ledge of its intricacy, and the hopeful means of its final solu¬ 
tion, were given together, but a few yc^rs since, in the dis¬ 
covery and deciphennent* of the*lnonumepts of Nineveh and 
Babylon, of the records known as “ cuneiform,” from the . 
shi^pe of the characters in which they are written. These 
records are abundant, andf of various content, consisting 
not in inscriptions alone, but in whole libraries of anuals 
and works of science and literature, stamped upon tablets 
cylinders of burnt clav : but their examination is as vet 
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too incomplete, and the results drawn from it too fragment¬ 
ary and uncertain, to allow of our taking any detailed notice 
of tb^m hero ; the questions w}iic*b they afiect are still 
under judgment, and only the very few who have made pro¬ 
found and original studios among the monuments can venture 
to speak respecting iliem with authority. It is enough for 
us to note that the Semitic" race was prominent, and during 
a long period preeminent, in Mesojiotamia, and that a highly ’ 
important part of its history, and of the history of Semitic 
language, is coming to light as tlie fruit of cuneiform studies. 

lluring all this time there was enacting—behind a screen, 
as it —a part of Semitic historj^ which was to prove of 

incomparably greater importance to the world than Pheni- 
cian commerce or Babylonian empire. The little people of 
the Hebrews was politically a most insignificant item in the 
sum of humtu afl'airs ; but its religion, made universal by 
Christ, has become the mightiest element in human history ; 
its wonderful ancient literature is the work which all en¬ 
lightened nations of the present day unite in calling Bible, 
that is, ‘ the book ; ’ its language is even now more studied 
than any other outside the pale of Indo-Buropean speech. 

^ And yet once more, in comparatively modern times, long 
after IMosopotamian empire, and Phenieian commerce, and 
Carthaginian lust of conquest, and Jewish tejnple-W'orship, 
had‘passed away for ever, extinguished in the extinction of 
those several nationalities, a new branch of the Semitic race, 
which till then had slumbered jn inaction and insignificance , 
'*illi the deserts of Arabia, awoke all at once to the call of 
a great religious teacher, Mohammed, burst its limits, over¬ 
whelmed Asia, Africa, and no small part of Europe, and 
flowered out suddenly and brilliantly in science, art, and 
philosophy, attaining a combined political and literary 
eminence to which*no Semitic people had made before any 
approach, and threatening to wrench the leadership of 
human destiny fi'om the keepipg of the enfeebled races of 
Europe. Einally, corrupted within, and foiled and broken 
wit/hout, it sank a^ain into comparative obscurity; and with 
it went dawn, probably for ever, the star of Semitic glqry . 
and impoi^ance in external history of the world; iil- 
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tliough half uiaDkind still own the sway of Semitic religious 
ideas and institutions. 

Che Semitic dialects are divided into three principal 
hfanches : the northern, comprehending the idioms of Syria 
and Assyria, apd usually called the Aramaic ; the central, or 
Canaanitic, composed of the Hebrew and Phcnician, with the 
Punic; and the southern, or Arabic, including, besides the 
proper or literary Arabic and the dialects most "blosely akin 
with, it, the Iliinyaritic in the south-western region of the 
peninsula, and the outliers of the latter in Africa, the literary 
Ethiopie or Gecz, the Amharic, and other Abyssinian dialects. 
Passing over the Mesopotamian records, as of and 

character not yet fully established, the ITebrew liiorature is 
by far the oldest wdiich the family has to show, and, as is 
known to every onc,^raTiks among Ihe oldest in the w^orld. 
From a time anterior, doubtless, to that of M(y?es, the works 
of the Hebrew aniialisis, poets, and jnopLets cover the whole 
period of Jewish history until some four centuries before 
Christ, 'when the Hebrew had ceased to exist as a vernacular 
language, and •w'as replaced by the Clialdeo or Aramaic, the 
dialect of Syria. But it has never ceased to be read, 
written, and even to some extent sj)oken, by the learned, 
from that time until now—especially since the revival of its 
use, and th^ purification of its style, among the scattered 
Jewish populations of Euro])e, follo'wdng upon the explilsion 
of the Jews from Spain in the twelfth ce'litury. Of the 
degraded and inix^ Hebrew used a.s the leaimcd dialect of 
the Eabbins, i^ot far from the beginning of our era, tii^ 
Mishna is the most important monument. The Samaritan 
is another impure dialect of the Hebrew, so permeated with 
Aramaic elements as to be a kind of medium between 
Hebrew and Aramaic. Its oldest monuracni, a version of 
the Pentateuch, is refdlTed t(? the firsts century of our era. 
It seems at present to be on the point of cxtiuction. 

Phenieia has left us no yterature. Tlie coffin of one of 
the kings of Sidon, found but a few years since, presents in 
its detailed inscription a fuller view of thfe Phenician toijgue 
t^n is derivable from all its other known records, taken 
together. A few iuscriptijpns, and a mutilated and nbscure 
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^ iu a play of the Ronian poet Plautus, whereof the 
scene is laid in Carthage, are^, the only relics loft us of the 
idiom 8f that queenly city. 

The earliest records of Aramaic speech are the so-called 
Chaldee passages found in some of the later boohs of the 
Hebrew Bible (a single verso in Jeremiah, and longer 
passages in Esdras and Danit'l). Other products of the 
literary use !>y the Jovs of the same language are the 
,Targums, or parajihrases of Scripture, dating iVoni about the 
time of Christ, and the Tnlmuds, of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. But in the scjcond ceutiirv, with the translation 
01 the Bible into the langiiagc of Syria (usually called 

the Pt'shito version), begins an important Christian Syriac 
literature, of whi(h considei*al)le portions are still preserved 
to us. It flouriv‘<hed especially hotwoen the fourth and ninth 
centuries. Besides the valuable liistorical information, touch¬ 
ing the early ages of tin; Christian church, which it records, 
it played an important part in transmitting to the Arabs thj|^ 
literature, science, and jdiilosophy of tho Greeks. Its career 
was brought to a close, and even the Syriac idiom itself nearly 
crowded out of existence, hy the rise and rapid extension 
of the Arabic, in the centuries after Mohammed. But the 
ancient Syriac is still the sacred dialect of the feeble bodies 
of Christians in Asia which represent the Syriac church ; and 
its modern representatives, much corrupted in form and of 
mixed matcriaVare even now spoken by a few scattered com¬ 
munities. With one of tliesc communities, the Neptorians 
O^Orumiah and its vicinity—scanty remains^of a sect which 
once sent its missionaries into the remotest regions of Asia, 
into India, Mongolia, and China—tho labours of American 
missionaries have lately made our public well acquaiufed. 
A modem Syriac lit5^ratu^e is growing up once more under 
their auspices. ^ ' < 

Besides these two Aramaic literatures, the one Jewish and 
the other Christian, it is' believed that there has existed 
another, of na.tive origin and of character more truly 
national; but it fe now lost, doubtless beyond recovery. ' 
Tractions of ancient Chaldean learning attach themselves to 
the name Iltabat^an, antii one or two curious books have been 
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recently brougjbt to light out of the Arabic literature, claim¬ 
ing to be versions of Nabatcaai works of a very high an¬ 
tiquity : but they are generally regarded as literary inipos- 
ttlres, containing only a scanty, if an appreciable, clement of 
what is genuine and ancient. In the practices and traditions 
of the Mendaitos and Sabians are also seen traces of an 
indigenous Chaldean culture. 

The oldest monuments belonging to tbo southern or 
Arabian branch of Semitic speech arc the inscriptions dis¬ 
covered in the south-western corner of the great [)eninHiila. 
They represent a language very different from the classical 
Arabic, as the character and civilization of the S^’iV4:;..ns and 
Ilimyaritcs, from whom they c(Hnc, appear to have been very 
unlike those of the ArabvS of the desert. Their exact period 
is hitherto unknown. Language and civilization have alike 
been Jilinost wholly supplanted, siuce the rise* of Islainisra, 
by the conquering Arabic, only obscure ‘relics of them being, 
left in the Ebkili and other existing idioms of the south. 
Most nearly akin with the Hiinyaritic is the speech of the' 
neighbouring region of Africa, wliicli was unquestionably 
peopled from southern Arabia, by lanigration across the Bed 
8 ea. The ancient tongue of Abyssinia, the Ethiopic or 
Geoz, has a literature, wholly of Christian origin and con¬ 
tent, coming^ down from the fourth century of our era : its 
earliest monument is a version of the Bible. As a 'culti¬ 
vated and current language, it has been grfiidually crowded 
out of,use diiringj the 2>ast six centuries by the Ambaric, 
another dialect the same stock,^but of a more corrupt and. 
barbarous character. 

Immensely superior in value to all the other Semitic 
literatures, excepting tbo Hebrew, although latest in date of 
them all, is that which is written in the*Arabic tongue. Its 
beginning is nearly codtemporaneoua with the rise of tbe 
Arab people to historical im])ortaTice : the Koran, collected 
and written down, about tl^p middle of the seventh century, 
from the records and traditions of Mohammed’s revelations, 
is its starting-point. Only a few poems,'‘of no great length, 
bjgjlong to an age somewhat earlier j and the inscriptions of 
Smai and of Petra, whicl^ go back nearly to, or even somJ^ 
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what beyond, tho Christian era, give scanty representation of 
dialects nearly kindred. That which wc call the Arabic was, 
anteridh to Mohammed, the spoken dialect of the tribes 
occupying the central part of the country ; that is to say, of 
that part of the po])uljttion w’hich w\as of purest Semitic 
blood, and less aflected than any other, in language, manners, 
and institutions, by divsturbing foreign influences. As a 
natural conM(?q^ue]U‘e of the political and religious revolution 
by which Islamisui became the religiou, first of Arabia, then 
of so large a portion of Asia atul Africa, this dialect has 
hi^d a career almost comparable v\ itli that of tho Latin. It 
has exL ^"’n'shc'd nearly all the other dialects of the Semitic 
family within their ancient limits ; it has S2)rcad over Egypt 
and the whole northern coast of Africa; the language of 
Spain, and yet more tlic Hindustani of central India, hare 
borrowed abrndantly of its material ; the modern literary 
Persian and Turkish have their vocabularies made up almost 
more of Arabic words than of those of native gi’owth. Qf 
the wonderfully rich and various Arabic literature, of tho part 
it played in the preservation and transmission of classical 
learning to modoiTi times, of tho treasures of information it 
contains respecting the history and geography of the Orient, 
it is not necessary here to sju'ak ; the theme belongs to 
literary, not to linguistic, history. We turn to a consider¬ 
ation of the chief j)cculiarities of Semilic language. 

The Semitic'' ty])o of s])ecch is called inflective, like the 
Indo-European, and philologists arc accuKtomed to allow the 
fIflSe to no other languages than these two. We must 
beware, however, of supposing that this inclusion in one 
morphological class implies any genetic ndationshii) between, 
the families, or is to be regarded as even suggesting tbe prob¬ 
ability of their com«non dos(!ent. Tljerc is between them, 
on the contrary, only sm^h’^a resehnblanco as is due to a 
correspondence of natural endowments in the language- 
making races. Semitic inflection is so totally diverse from 
Indo-European inflection, that the historical transition from 
the^one to the othhr, or from a common original to both, is ^ 
of a difficulty w^ltich cannot be exceeded. The Semitic 
tongues possess in many respects more peculiar and isolated 
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character than any others which exist. Their most funda* 
mental characteristic is tho triUterality of their roots. With 
rare and insignificant exceptions, every Semitic verbal root 
-—the pronominal roots are not subject to the same law— 
contains just three consonants, no more and no loss. More¬ 
over, it is composed of consonants alone. That is to say: 
whereas, in the Indo-European and other tongues, the 
radical vowel is as essential a part of the root as any other, 
even though more liable tlian the consonants to phonetic 
alteration, in the Semitic, on the other hand, tho vocalization 
of the radical consonants is almost solely a means of grain- 
matical flexion. Ojily the consonants of thft:. 1 a,re 
radical or significant elements; the vowels are lormative or 
relational. Thus, for example, the three consoDiants q^Ul 
form a root (Arabic) which conveys the idea of ‘ killing; * 
then qatala means ‘ho killed;’ qutila, ‘he».was killed;’ 
qwtiliij ‘ they were killed ; ’ ‘ kill ; ’ qdtil, ‘ killing ; ’ 

‘causing to kill;’ qatl^ ‘murder;’ qiil^ ‘enemy;’ 
qutly ‘ murderous; ’ and so on. Along with this internal' 
flection is found the use of external formative elements, both 
suffixes and prefixes, and also, to a limited extent, infixes, or 
inserted letters or syllables ; yet they are but little relied on, 
and play only a subordinate part, as compared with their 
analogues in the languages of other races ; the main portion 
of tho needed inflection is provided for by means of the 
varying vocalization of the root, and what remains for 
affixes to do is comparatively trifling. The aggregation of 
afiix upou affix, the formation of derivative from derivativtf, 
so usual with us (it was illustrated in a former lecture by 
such examples as inappUcahiUHes and untrutliJUIlp^, is a 
thing almost unknown in the domain of Semitic speech. 
This truly Procrustean uniformity of tbe Semitic roots, and 
this capacity of significant internal change, separate the 
languages to which they belongs by a wide and almost 
impassable gulf from all others Spoken by the human race. 
So far as we can discover, the varying vocalization of the roots 
»in these languages is an ultimate fact, and directly and 
organically indicative of a variation of meaning t it is not, 
lik<^ the occasional phenomena of a somewhat similar char* 
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actor presented by the Indo-European languages, a distinc¬ 
tion originally euphonic, and afterwards made significant. 
We cftn point out the influences which have made mm the 
plural of man, led the preterit of lead; we can trace back 
set and sang to forms in which their distiuctiqu from sit and 
sing was conveyed by fonnaiive elements added from without 
to the root; but no historical researches bring the Benlitic 
scholar to,'or even perceptibly toward, any such explanation 
of the forms he is studying, Now and then a kind of 
symbolism is prcjtty distinctly traceable: tbc weaker vowels 
i and u sometimes convey by their use an intimaliou of less 
transitive meaning, as compared with the strong 
full a : thus, the act of ‘ killing * is expressed by qatala^ but 
the conditions of ‘ being sorry,’ of ‘ being beautiful,’ by 
*hazina^ "hasuna ; and csj)ecial]y, every active verb, like qatala^ 
has its corresponding ])assive (jntHa. But such considcra-' 
tions can explain only a small portion of the derivatives from 
Semitic roots; the genesis of the rest is an unsolved 
problem, of extremest dilliculty. The triplicily of radical 
consonants is an equally }»riniitive characteristic of all the 
Semitic toiigucvS, yet there are Jiot wanting certain apparent 
indications that it is the rcssult of historical develo}>ment. 
To make out the required nuin])er of three, some roots con¬ 
tain the same consonant doubh'd; in others, one of the three 
is a ^eak or servile letter, hardly more than a hiatus, or it is 
a semivowel wtiich seems to have been developed out of an 
original vowel; further, there ^.re groups of roots nf somc- 
TPhat kindred signification which agree in two of their con¬ 
sonants, so that the third is p1nusH)ly conjectured to he an 
introduced letter, having the eflect to diflerentiate a general 
meaning once coTiveyod by the other two alone. Guided by 
such signs, and urged on by the ])resumed necessity in theory 
for regarding trilitpralily as not ah'solutely original, scholars 
have repeatedly made the attempt to reduce these roots to 
an earlier and simpler condition, out of which they should be 
accounted a historic growth—^but hitherto with only indif¬ 
ferent success j wrf are yet far from attaining any satisfactory 
undcrstandii^ of Ihe beginnings of Semitic speech. It is 
suggested with much plausibility ,,that the universalily of the 
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three root-letters may be duo to the inorganic and arbitrary 
extension of an analogy which* had by some means become a 
dominant one; and ^at, in attaining their presoiil; form, 
the roots have prevailingly passed through the condition of 
derivative nouns. The Semitic verbal forms show many 
signs of a more immediate and proximate development out 
of forms of nouns than is to be traced in the structure of 
the Indo-European verb. * ^ 

In no small part of its structure, the Semitic verb differs 
very strikingly from the Indo-European. It distinguishes, 
indeed, the same three numbers, singular, dual, and plur^, 
and the same persons, first, second, and thii’d, rvi’ per¬ 
sonal endings arc to a eoiiHidcrable extent formed in the 
same manner, by adding pronominal elements to the verbal 
root. But in the second and third persona it makes a 
farther distinction of the gender of the subject: thus, 
qafalat, ‘ sbe killed,’ is different fj’oni qatala, ‘ he killed.’ 
What is of much more consequence is that its representa- 
tiou of the important element of time is quite diverse from 
ours. The antithesis of past, present, and future, which 
seems to us so fundamental and necessary, the Semitic mind 
has ignored, setting up but two tenses, whose separate uses 
are to no small extent interchaiigoablo and difficult of 
distinct definition, but whereof the one denotes chiefly com¬ 
pleted action, the other incomplete ; each of them admitting 
of employment, in different circumstances, as past, present, 
or future. The pc;rfect or preterit is tho more original, and 
its persons are formed by appende<^ pronominal endings ; tne 
imperfect (sometimes called future) has the terminations of 
number belonging to a noun, and indicates person and 
gender by prefixes : thus, the three masculine persons in the 
singular are aqtulu, taqtulu, and yaqtulj; the third, mascu¬ 
line and feminine, dual, are yaqtuldni and taqfulmii; plural, 
yntqtulrma and yaqialna. To the imperfej't belongs a sub¬ 
junctive and imperative, antj^ one or two other less common 
5'iwwj-modal forms. But of the wealth of modal expression 
into which our own verb has always tended to develop, ikk a 

A. Schleicher, in the Transactions of the Saxon Academy (Leipaic, 
lS6d), vok iv. (of the phil-bistoncal series), p. 514 sq. 
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I synthetic or an analytic way, that of the Semites has 
generated very little; its proneness is rather to the multi¬ 
plication of such distinctions as arc, called conjugatioual, 
to the characterizing of the verbal action as in its nature 
transitive, causal, iiiteiisive, iterative, coiiativg, reflexive, or 
the like: thus, qaiala meaning * he killed,’ qattala means 
‘ he killed with violence, massacred; ’ qCdala^ ‘ he tried to 
kill; ’ aqtaVa^ J^he caused to kill; ’ inqatala^ ‘ he killed him¬ 
self ; * and so on. Each Arabic verb lias theoretically fifteen 
such conjugations; and near a dozen of them, each with its 
OT^n^passive, are in tolerably freipient and familiar use ; in 
tbe'o^jrh^'tirccls, the scheme is less completely filled out. 
Verbal nouns and adjectives, or infinitives and participles, 
belong likewise to everv conjugation. 

In their nouns, the Semites distinguish only two genders, 
masculine and feminine. They have, of course, the same 
three numbers here as in the verb. Distinctions of case, 
however, are almost entirely deficient; only the Afabiu 
'’inakes a scanty separation of nominative and accusative, or 
of nominative, genitive, and accusative ; and opinions still 
differ as to whether this is to be regarded as a separate 
acquisition made by the Arabic alone, or as an original 
possession of the whole family, lost by the other branclkcs: 
the latter is probably the correcter view. 

The simple copula, the verb to he, is generally wanting in 
the Semitic lafiguages: for “ the man is good ” they say, 
“ the man good ” (often witli a form of ^le adjectiv{i which 
iSfticates that it is used yredicativoly, rath^T than attribu- 
tively), or “the man, be good.” They are poor in connec¬ 
tives and particles; and this, witli the deficiency of modal 
forms in the verb, gives to their syntax a peculiar character 
of simplicity and baWncss : the Semite strings his assertions 
together, just'putting one after thef other, with an and ot a 
hut interposed, where the Indo-European twines his into a 
harmoniously proportioned aiql many-membered period. 
The same stiffness and rigidity which these languages show 
in fespeet to word-*ilevelopment apjicars also in their develop-* 
ment of signification. While it is characteristic of our 
qlLode of speech i^at we use sii;ch yrords as camj^rehend, 
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9tmd, forgivei as if they originally and always meant just 
what we employ them to express—not giving a thought to 
the metaphor, often striking, or even startling, wliicl? they 
contain—^in the Semitic, the metaphor usually shows plainly 
through, and cannot be lost sight of. The language of the 
Semite, then, is rather pictorial, forcible, vivid, than adapted 
to calm and reasoning philosophy. 

The various dialects of this family stand in a very close 
relationship with one another, hardly j)rdscnting such differ- 
, ences even as are found within the limits of a single branch 
of the Indo-European family: they are to one another like 
German, Dutch, and Swedish, for example, rathc^j[h''*u*’ uae 
German, Welsh, and Persian. This fact, however, docs not 
at all prove their separation to have taken place at a later 
period than that of the Indo-Europcaii branches ; for, during 
its whole recorded hisiory, Semitic speech has shown itself 
far less variable, less liable to phonetic change and corrup¬ 
tion, less fertile of new' words and forms, of new themes and 
apparent roots, than our own. And the reasons, at least in 
part, are not difficult to discover. Each Semitic word, as a 
general rule, presents distinctly to the consciousness gf him 
who employs it its three radical consonants, with its comple¬ 
ment of vowels, each one of which has a recognized part to 
play in determining the significance of the w'ord, and cannot 
be altered, or exchanged for another, without \'iolating a 
governing analogy, without defacing its intelligibility. The 
genesis of new forms, moreover, is rendered well-nigh im¬ 
possible by the fact that such a thing as a Semitic compouiiu 
is almost totally unknown: the habit of the language, from 
its earliest period, has forbidden that combination of inde¬ 
pendent elements which is the first step toward their fusion 
into a form. Hence everything in Semitic speech wears an 
aspect of peculiar rigidity^and peri’sistcnce., In its primitive 
, development—as development we cannot but believe it to 
have been, however little comprehensible by us—^it assumed 
BO marked and individual a type that it has since been com¬ 
paratively exempt from variation. In no* other family of 
human speech would it be possible that the most antiq^uo 
, 'and^rigin^ of its dialects, the fullest in its forms^ the moaV 
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Tin corrupted in its phonetic structure, the most fiiithiril 
representative of the ideal typo inherent in them all, should 
be thd^ youngest of their number. But such is the character 
of the classical Arabic, whose earliest literary monuments 
arc from fifteeji to twenty centuries later than those of the 
Hebrew and Assyrian. There.is reason, however, it should 
be remarked, to suspect that the Hebrew as we have it does 
not in all points truly represent the language of the earliest 
period of Hebrew lifetory, that it has both partaken of the 
modernization of the popular tongue, and sutfered some dis¬ 
tortion in the hands of the grammarians from whom wo 
^ it. The spoken vernaculars of the present day, 
while they^^l^xhihit something of the same character as the 
modern Indo-European dialects, in the abbreviation of words, 
the loss of inflectional forms, and the obscuration of etymo¬ 
logical relations, yet do so in a much less degree. The 
modern ISyriac of Orumiah has decidedly more of the aspect 
of a European analytic language than any other existing 
dialect of its family, and even more than, a few years ago, 
Semitic scholars were willing to believe possible. But its 
prede(jcssor, the ancient Syriac, had been itself distinguished 
by like peculiarities among the contemporaneous and older 
dialects ; having felt, perhaps, the modifying influence of 
the strange peoples and cultures by v/hich Syria was shut 
in, ftivaded, and more than once subdued. 

It may be hoped that w ider and deeper study will succeed 
one day in casting additional light upon the difficultiep of 
Semitic linguistic history. The dialect which is now in 
process of construction o'ut of the recently discovered otinei- 
form monuments is claimed to possess some peculiar charac¬ 
teristics, yet it appears to be too decidedly aecordant With 
the rest in its general struct uro to play other than a subor¬ 
dinate part, by farther illd^strating that part of the course 
of development with which we are already more or less 
familiar. It is confidently claimed, however, by some lin¬ 
guistic schoLars (although as c'bnfidently denied by others), 
that the ancient tbngue of Egypt, and a considerable group 
of the langtfages bf northern Africa, have traces, still di|i- 
tini^ly of It far remoter connection with this family, 
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mental peculiarities of Semitio language which we have been 
considering. If this claim shall be established by ftaturer 
investigation, there will be reason to look for important 
revelations as. the result of comparisons made between the 
two classes. The often-asserted relationship between the 
beginnings of Indo-European and of Semitic speech doen 
not at present ofter any appreciable promise valuable light 
to be thrown upon their joint and respective history. It 
must be evident, I think, from the foregoing exposition, that 
the whole fabric and style of these two families of langujpe 
is so discordant, that any theory which assumes 
development out of the radical stage, the comiSTon growth of 
their grammatical systems, is wholly excluded. If corre¬ 
spondence there be between them, it must lie in their roots, 
and it must have existed before the special -wwking-over of 
the Semitic roofs into their present form. It will be time, 
then, to talk of the signs of Indo-European and Semitic 
unity when the earliest process of Semitic growth is bettdf* 
understood, its efieets distinguished from the yet earlier 
material upon which they w^cre wrought. Agaiust so deep 
and pervading a discordance, tjie surface analogies hitherto 
brought to light have no convincing w^oight. The identifi¬ 
cation is a vpry alluring themo: the near agreement o^f the 
peoples speaking these two classes of languages in respect to 
physical stl’ucture and mental capacity, their position as the 
two grgat white rfy?es, joink leaders in the world’s history, 
taken in coimeption with their gc^ographical neighbourhdbd 
an<f an apparent agreement between the traditions held by 
some nations of each touching their earliest homes and fates, 
are inducements which have spurred on many a linguist to 
search for verbal and radical cc^nciden(^s in the tongues of 
both, and to regard with, a degree of credence such as he 
appeared to find—while, nevertheless, if the same coinci¬ 
dences were fouud to exist,-^long with the same differences, 
between our languages and those of some congeries of Poly- 
nesitan or African tribes, they would at once he dismissed as , 
ef no value or account. To claim, then, that the comhion 
descent of Indo-European and Semitic races has been pirove^ " 

20 * ‘ 
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by tbe evidence of their speech is totally unjustifiable ; the 
utmost which can bo asserted is that language affords 
certain* indications, of doubtful value, which, taken along 
with certain other ethnological considerations, also of ques¬ 
tionable pertincincy, furnish ground for suspcicting an ulti¬ 
mate relationship. The question, in short, is not yet ripe 
for. settlement. Whether the better comprehension of the 
history of Senptic speech which further research may give 
will enable us to clctermiuc it with confidence, need not 
here be considered : while such a result is certainly Jiot to 
bq expected with confidence, it may perhaps be looked for 
witn ju/pc 

To discuss ‘the Semitic charact(*r, and to show how in its 
striking features it accords with Semitic speech, would be a 
most interesting task, but lies aside from the proper course 
of our.inquiriv s. Through the might of their religious ideas, 
this people have governed, and will contiimd to govern, the 
civilized world ; but in other respects, in that gradual work- 
"‘ing-out of etlinic endowment and capacity -which constitutes 
the history of a race, th<*y have shown themselves decidedly 
inferior to the other great ruling family, and their forms of 
speech undeniably partake of this inferiority. The time is 
long past when rev(*rcn<*e for the llcdirew Scriptures as the 
Book of books could carry with it the corollary that the 
Hebrew tongue w'as the most jxirfect and the oldest of all 
known languages, and even Ihc mother of the rest: it is now 
fully recognized as merely onq in a cqniracted and very 
pl^uliar group of sister diu-lects, crowded together in a comer 
of Asia and the adjacent parts of Africa, possessing striflSng 
excellences, but also marked with striking defects, and not 
yet proved genetically connected with any other existing 
group. • ’ ^ 

The family of languages to whicli wo have next to direct 
our attention is one of nmch wider geographical range, and 
more variod linguistic eharact(;r^ As usually constructed, it 
covers ^ith its branches the whole northern portion of Ihe 
eastern.,continent,*throngh both Europe and Asia, together 
with the greater pant of central Asia, and portions of Asiatic 
''^d^^Jhiropea^ territory lying still further south. It’ is. 
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known by many different names : some call it the Altaic, or 
the Ural-Altaic, family, from the chains of mountains which 
are supposed to have served as centres of dispei^ion to 
its tribes ; others style it, from one or other of its principal 
branches, the, Mongolian, or the Tataric; the appellation 
Turanian has also won great currency within no long time, 
owing to its adoption by one or two very conspicuous au¬ 
thorities in linguistic ej-hnology, although recommended 
neither by its derivation nor its original application (we 
shall speak more particularly of both later) ; Scythian, 
finally, is a title which it has sometimes received, taken from 
the name by which the Glreeks know the wdld nomad-'^htfes of 
the extreme north-east, which were doubtlofls in part, at 
least, of this kindred—and tlie designation Scythian we wdll 
hero employ, as, upon the whole, though far from being unex¬ 
ceptionable, host answering our purpose. • 

Five principal branches compose the family. The first of 
them, the Ugrian, or Finiio-JIungariau, is almost wholly Eu- 
ropetin in its position and known history. It includes tJKs" 
language of the Laplanders, the race highest in latitude, but 
lowest in stature and in developed capacity, of any in Eu¬ 
rope ; that of the Finns in north-western Eussia, with related 
dialects in Esthonia and Livonia; those of several tribes, of no 
great numbers or consctpiencc, stretching from the southern 
Ural mountains toward the interior of Bussia and do>vn the 
Volga—as the Permians, Siryanians, Wotiaks, Cheremisses, 
and IVl^irdwins; aijid the to^^gue of the Hungarians or Mag¬ 
yars, faj* in tjio south, with th^sc* of their kindred,•^tbe 
O^liaks and Woguls, in and beyond the central chain of the 
Ural—which w'as the region whence the rude ancestors of 
the brave and noble race who now people Hungary fought 
their way down to the I)anuh^, withiu^tho historical period|i 
or hardly a thousand ydhrs ago. • 

The second branch is the Samoyedic, nearest akin with the 
Ugrian, yet apparently ini^pendent of it. It occupies the 
territory along the northern coast of Europe and Asia, from 
the White Sea across the lower Yenisei* and almost t(t the 
Lena, one of the most barren and inhospitable tracts ot the 
wSole continent; while some of its dialects are spoken in t]^e 
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mountains to the south, about the Lead waters of the Yenisei— 
probablvindicating the region wlience the Samoyed tribes were 
driven, or wandered, northward, following the river-courses, 
and spreading out upon the shores of the northern ocean'. 
What is known of them and their speech is mainly the fruit 
of the devoted labours of the intrepid tra\oiler Castren. llie 
Samoyed dialects are destitute of literary cultivation and of 
records, and tht^wild people who speak them are without in¬ 
terest or consequence, in the present or the past, save simply 
as human beings. IS"o other branch of the family has so 
little to recommend it to oiir notice. 

branch includcB the languages spoken by the 
Turkish tribes, a race which has played a part in modem 
history not altogether insignificant. Their earliest wander¬ 
ings and coTiquests are doubtiuJly read in the annals of the 
Chinese empiiro, and their long struggles with the Iranian 
peoples in their border-lands are conspicuous themes of Per¬ 
sian heroic tradition. It was in the ninth and tenth cen- 
‘i^Vies that they finally hrokti forth from their dreary abodes 
on the great plateau of c(uitral Asia; falling upon the 
eastern provinces of the already decaying Mohammedan 
caliphiite, they hastened its downfall and divided its, inherit¬ 
ance ; and their victorious arms were carried steadily west¬ 
ward, ^until, in the middle of the fifteenth century, they w'ore 
masters of ConHtantii)0])le and of all that was left of the 
Greek empire ; nor was their progress toward the heart of 
Europe checked but by the mos^. heroic and long-continued 
on the part of IVIagyars, Germans, and Hlavonians. 
Their modem history, and their present precarious posifaon 
upon the border of Europe, are too well know'n to call for 
more than an allusion. The subdivisions of the branch are 
numerous, and they *cover torrikiry of very wide extent, 
reaching from the eastern edge of the Austrian dominions, 
through Asia Minor, Tatafy, and Chinese Tatary, to beyond 
the centre of the Asiatic continent, while their outliers are 


lound even along the Xicna, to its mouth, in northernmost 
SiheVia.^.'They^are classed together in three principal groups: 
first, the northern, ofwhich the Kirghiz, Bashkir, and Yft|nt 
ihe ihojjt important members; they occupy (with the 
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exception of Ih© Yakut in the extreme north-east) Bouthern 
Siberia and Tatary, between the Volga and the Yenisei; 
second, the south-eastern, including the Uigurs, tfsbeks, 
Turkoinana, etc., and ranging from the Bouthorn Caspian, 
.eastward to the middle of the great plateau; third, the 
western, stretching through northern Persia, the Caucasus, 
the Crimea, and Asia Minor, to the Bosphorus, and scattered 
in patches amid the varied populations which till the European 
dominions of the ISultan. This division, however, is rather 
geographical than linguistic: the nearer mutual relations of 
the different dialects are still, in great jjait, to be det^- 
mined. They compose together a very distin'*t b'dhy of 
nearly kindred forms of sj)eech, not differing from one 
another in anything like the same degree as the Ugrian lan¬ 
guages. It is even claimed, although with questionable truth, 
that a Yakut of the Lena and a man of the*low'er orders 
at Constantinople could still make shift to communicate to¬ 
gether. 

The fourth branch of Scythian language is the Mongolia^ * 
The Mongols, in the tw^elfth and thirteenth centuries, ran a 
wonderful career of conquest, overwhelming nearly all the 
monarehips of Asia, and redueipg even the eastern countries 
of Europe to subjection. The Mongol emperor Kublai 
Elian, roignbig from the borders of Germany to the jjoasts 
of Bouth-eastern Asia, with his capital in China, the most 
populous and at that time weU-uigh the most enlightened 
.^country, of the earth, goveraied such a realm as the world 
never saw, before or since. But,the unw ieldv mass felYiu 

pioceB almost as rapidly as it bad been brought together. 
Tb© horribly devastating wai*s by w’hich Mongol dominion 
.was establiBhed were neither attended nor followed by any 
compensating benefits; they %’^re a tempest of barbarian 
fury, to be thought of only with a shudder, and with grati¬ 
tude for its brevity. The Mongols themselves were but the 
leaders in the movement, wjidch was in great part executed 
by hordes of Turkish descent. A MongoJ dynasty held 
session of the Chinese throne for a century, until expej&ecii 
ab^ut A.i>. 1365, by a successful revolt of the native racel 
At* present^ the siw powerful remains of this once so 
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doubtable people aro living in quiet and insignificance, as 
dependents of the Chinese empire. Their territory is 
bounefed in the south by the Tibetan frontier, and extends 
thence eastward to the border of China, northward to lake 
Dzaisang, north-eastward to beyond lake Baikal, and to the 
edge of Manchuria, including the U])per waters of the Lena 
and the Amoor. Their scattered fragments, too, are left in 
almost every country wx‘stw^ard l-o the Volga, and a consider¬ 
able colony of theni are to be found upon both sides of the 
Volga, to some distance above its mouth. The Khalkas, 
Kalmucks, and Buriats arc the most notable of their tribes. 

r 

j.f»«/'tifth and last branch is called the Tmigusic. It oc¬ 
cupies a broiid tract of north-eastern Asia, from the frontier 
of China on the north to the Arctic Ocean, and from the 
neiglibourhood of the Yenisei almost to Kamchatka. Its 
most conspicuous dialect, the ISIanchu, belongs to tribes 
which have esta-hlished a claim upon tlie attention of the 
w'orld by their coiKpiest of China a little more than two cen- 
larics ago (a.d. 16At). In wuelding the forces of that 
mighty empire, they long displayed a consummate ability ; 
but their administration, attacked at once by foreign en¬ 
croachment and domestic; revolt, has now for some^time been 
marked with fatal weakness: Scythian power seems at pre¬ 
sent not less decadent in the citreiiie East# than in the 
Wesi;. This is not the first time that Tiingusian races have 
built np their power ui>oti a Chinese foundation. The 
powerful dynasties of Khitan and Kin,drom the beginning^ 
o^Hhe tenth coiiturv to near the middle of the thirteenth, 
held a great part of northern China in suhjection, though 
not to the entire subversion of the empire : like the modem 
Manchus, they adopted and perpetuated the Chinese institu* 
tions and culture. ^ The rc^ilm of the Kin was one of the 
many which wmnt ^down before the Mongolian onset. The 
Manchus call by the naftno Orochon, ‘reindeer-possessors,* 
all Tungusian tribes excepting^ their own: respecting their 
mutual relations little is known in detail: they are depend¬ 
ences partly of the Chinese empire, partly of the Kussian. 

The brief survey^of the history of the Scythian races , 
which ye hive thus accompanied our statement of their di- 
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visions is sufficient to set forth clearly the subordinate part 
they have played in human aflfairs. War and devastation 
have been the sphere in which their activity has thiefly 
manifested itself. Some of them have shown for a time no 
mean capacity,in goveri\inf^ and managinj^ their conquests. 
But they have had no aptitude for helping the advance of 
civilization, and but little, in general, even for appropriating 
the knowledge and culture of their subjects or their neigh¬ 
bours. The JManchus have written their latfguage during 
some centuries past; but they have nothing which deserves 
the name of a national literature; their books are transla¬ 
tions or servile imitations of Cliiiiesc works. The .^Stt/gol 
literature goes hack to the thirteenth centui^, the period 
when the race rose to importance in history, but is.almost 
equally scanty. The Mongol alphabet was the original of 
the present Manchu, and, in its turn, was dcri^^cd from that 
of the TJigur Turks; the latter, again, goes back to the 
Syriac, having been brought into central Asia by Nestorian 
missionaries. The Uigurs, the easternmost members of tferr. 
family of Turkish tribes, seem to have hoeii the first among 
them to acquire and use the art of writing: their alphabet 
is said to be mentioned in Chinese annals of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, and their reputation for fearning won them considera¬ 
tion and high employment even down to the era of the 
Mongolian outbreak ; but they, their civilization, and'their 
literature have since passed so nearly out of existence that 
it has qyen been possible to^raisethe question whether they 
*were, in fact, of Turkish kindred and speech. Very st;afc;ty 
fragments of what are supposed to have been their literary 
productions, of uncertain age, are still preserved to us. The 
general conversion of the Turkish tribes to Mohammedan¬ 
ism led to the crowding out of itheir anaient alphabet by the 
Arabic. From the scfuth-easlcrn divjsion of the same 
branch, generally called the Jagataic, or Oriental Turkish, 
we have a literature of some value, dating from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, but not continued later : its most 
important work is the autobiograpliy of fhe emperor Bahcr,^ 
that extraordinary man who early in the sixteenth century 
ooifqnered India, founding there the Mogul dynasty, the final 
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extinction of which wo have ourselves witnessed within the 


past few years. The Avosternmost Turkish race, the oon- 
querofs of Constantinople, usually known by tho distinctivo 
name of Osmaiilis, or Ottomans (both words are corruptiotis 
of tho name of their leader, Othinan), have a. very rich and 
abundant literature, eoveriiiji^ the whole period from tho rise 
of the race to power in tho fourteenth century down to our 
own time. !{; is, however, of only seeondary interest, as 
being founded on Persiiin and Arabic models, and containing 
little that is distinctively national in stylo and spirit. The 
Iqarned dialect, too, in Avhich it is wi-itten, is crowded full of 
Per^iilil and Anibie aa ords, oft cm to tlie nearly total exclusion 
of native TuVkisb niaterial. In the Pinno-Hungarian branch 
of the family, finally, there is the same paucity of literary 
records. In Iliingarv. after its conversion to Ib^man Chris- 
tianity (about a.d. 1000), Latin was for a long time tho 
almost exclusive medium of h'arned communication and com¬ 
position. The Beforniatitui, in the sixteenth century, favoured 
uprising of a national literature, in the vernacular 
tongue; but Austrian policy cluu'ked and thwarted its de¬ 
velopment ; and a renewed start, taken about the beginning 


of the prtisent century, Ava|i bafiled Avhen the remains of 
Hungarian liberty Avere trampled out in 1849. Pinuish 
written literature is still more r(‘cent, but boasti§> at least ono 
work of a high order of interest, of a wholly native and 
original stamp : tho Kalevala, composed of half-mythical, 
half-legendary songs, which have been handed dowy by tra- 
difton, apparently for many centuries, fropi generation to 
generation of the Finnish people. !No other TJgrian race 
possesses a literature. 

It is claimed of late, however, by those who are engaged 
in constructing linguistic, ethnological, and political history 
out of the just-disentombed records^ of Assyrian culture and 
art, that Sufficient evidence is found to compel the belief 
that neither Indo-Europeans npr Seipites, but some third 
race, were Ime first occu}>arits and owners of the soil, and kid 
*tb^ fqhndatmn of the culture which u^as adopted and devel¬ 
oped there,, by thfcr' other races, as they later, one after 
pother, succeeded to the supremacy; and- some mamtain 
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further that the language of this race shows it to have been 
Scythian, a member of the wcsteuumoat, or Finno-Hungarian, 
branch of the family. By others the S(!ythian charac^ir of 
the^dialect is explicitly denied. The discussion is at present 
ip the hands of .too few persons, and those too little versed 
in Scythian philology, to admit of a definite and satisfactory 
conclusion; and meanwhile wc are justified in regarding 
with extreme Incredulity any theoiy^ which puts* Scythian 
races in the position of originators of an indepehdeut civiliz¬ 
ation, and teachers of Semites and Indo-Europeans. Such 
a position is wholly inconsistent with what is known of their 
historv elsewhere, and would constitute a real anom?*]^*,'^‘in 
ethnology; while we are not authorized utterly*to deny its 
possibility, we certainly have the right to demand full and 
unequivocal evidence before we yield it our belief The 
fact—-if fiet it be—is of a reveliitionary character, and must 
fight its way to acknowledgment. 

The linguistic tie, now, which binds together the widely 
scattered bramfhos of this great family, is a somewhat loosr 
and feeble one, consisting less in the traceable correspond¬ 
ence of material and forms, the possession of the same roots 
and the same inflections, than in a correspondence of the 
stylo of structure, of the modes of apprehension and expres¬ 
sion of gramq^atical relations. Each great branch forms by 
itself a group as distinct as is, for instance, the G-erinamc or 
the Slavonic in our own family ; but there is no such palpa¬ 
ble and junmistakaUle eviden<;e of kinship between Ugrian, 
Turkish, Mongol, and Manchu, as b^etween Glerman, Russiifti, 
Greek, and Sanskrit. It is, to no small extent, those who 
kkow least in detail respecting the languages of the family 
who are most ready to assert and defend their historical 
connection: and, on the otheij hand, •Castren, himself a 
Finn, and whose long afld devoted labours have taught us 
more respecting them than , has been brought to light by 
nny» other man, ventures* to^iiissert with confidence only the 
demonstrable linguistic relationship of Ugrian, Samoyed, 
and Turkish, and regards the inclusion of*Mohgol apd Mau- 

* JIthnological LectureB respecting* the Altaic Baoes (St F^teraburg, 
1857), p. 94. 
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chii within the same circle as Rtill questionable. But even 
between the three former, the material evidence is but weak 
and Scanty, as compared with that presented in the Indo- 
European idioms, of which specimens were given above, in 
the fifth lecture ; no investigator has ever been able to 
draw up tables of pervading correspondences in the Scy¬ 
thian tongues, which sliould at once illustrate and prove 
their genetic,unity. It is possible, of course^ that thc/races 
who sjujak ttiese tongues may have been separated longer 
than the Indo-European, enough longer for a more sweeping 
eflaeement of the evidence of their conimon descent; or, 
agaiu, that the lack of those remains of dialects of great 
antiquity wiiich so aid our researches into the history of our 
owm family of speech is wliat prevents f»ur re<*ognition of the 
links that hind the Sej Ihian languages into cuio. It may be, , 
too, that tb?se have possessed as nnieh more variable and 
mobile a ebaraeter than the Indo-European forms of speech 
as the latter than the »Semitic : this, indeed, has been repeat¬ 
edly assulned to he true, aud even dehmded by ibeoretieal 
and a priori arguments ; but I am not aware that it has ever 
been established by proper linguistic evidence and reasoning, 
and it is strongly o]>posed hy the coherence of the several 
branches’, aud the near accordance of the dialects composing 
them. And, were either or both of these possible explana¬ 
tions of the discordances of ilie Scythian tongues proved, 
true, they would by no means settle the question in favour 
of the unity of the family ; thpy uouldusimply forbid us to 
ifMintain too dogmatically tliat the tongues were not and could 
not be related as meinhci's of one family ; before consenting 
positively to regard them as thus related, w'e should stjU DO 
entitled to demand tangible evidences ; if not correspond¬ 
ences of material, then at /east definite and distinctive cor¬ 
respondences of form. And, as iilri'ady intimated, a mor¬ 
phological resemblance 'is the ground on which the claim 
of Scythian unity is chiefly t founded; their ftindamental 
common characteristic is that they follow what is styled an 
a^lutinativ^ type of structure. That is to say, the elements 
out of whic|i tJieir Vords are formed are loosely put together, 
^instea4;^ojt l^ing closely compacted, or fused into onO; they# 
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are aggregated^, rather than integrated ; the root or theme is 
held apart from the affixes, and these from one another, with 
a distinct apprehension of their separate individualityi^ As 
Professor Miillcr well expresses it, while Indo-European 
language, in putting two roots together to compose a form, 
sinks the individuality of both, the Scythian sinks that of 
but one, the suffix. The process is not, in its first stages, 
diverse in the two families, since every Indo-European form 
began wdth being a mere collocation, and, in a large propor¬ 
tion of cases, the root maintains to the end its integrity of 
form and meaning ; the diflercnee is one of degree rather 
than of kind; of the extension and efieet, rather than* the 
essential miture, of a mode of formation: and yet, it is a 
palpable and an important diffiu'enco, when we compare the 
general structure of two languages, one out of each family. 

The simple possession in common of an agglutinative cha¬ 
racter, as thus delincd, would certainly he a very insufficient 
indication of the common parentage of the Scythian tongues ; 
mere absence of inflection Avould be a cliaraetcristic far tov'- 
general and indeterminate to prove anything respecting 
them. They do, however, present some striking points of 
agreement in the style and manner of their agglutination, 
such as might supplement and powerfully aid the convincing 
force of a hotly’ of material eorrespoudences which should be 
found wanting in desired fullness. The most important of 
‘ these structural accordances are as follows. 

In the Scythian hinguages, derivation by prefixes is un¬ 
known ; the radical syllable always stands at the bead of t?se 
word, followed by the formative elements. The root, too, to 
vifliatever extent it may receive the accretion of suffixes, 
itself remains pure and unchanged, neither fused wdili them, 
nor euphonically affected by th^^m: threughout the whole 
body of its derivatives, if has o'ne unvarying and easily re- 
cogiiiKed form. It would appear, •however, on theoretical 
.grounds, that this fundamentj)! characteristic, of the inviola¬ 
bility of the Scythian roots, must be admitted with some 
grains of allowance : since, if root be kepli absolutory sepa¬ 
rate from ending, and changeless, we should, on the ono 
hanS, look for a much closer coincidence of roots than w©^ 
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actually find between the different dialects ; and, on the/>ther 
hand, the grand means ol\developmont of new words and'' 
rootsi would be cut off*, and linguistic growth almost stifijpd. 
AVdiile, then, in general the root receives no modificalion 
from the endings, the latter, on the contrajy^, are modified 
by the root, in a way which constitutes the mos^^triking 
phonetic peculiarity of the family. The vow'ols, namely, are 
divided into two classes, heavy {a, o, etc,), and light (e, i, 
«, etc.), or ghttural and j)alatal ; and, in the suffixes, only 
vowels of the same class with that of the root, or with that 
of the la.Ht syllalde of the root, if there be more than one, 
arorallowed to occur. Hence, every suffix has two forms, 
one with light vowel and one with heavy, either of which is 
used, as circumstances may require. Thus, in Turkish, from 
haba^ ‘ father,’ comes haba-Jar-vm^dariy ‘ from our fathers,* 
with heavy vowels ; but from dcdehy ‘ grandfather,’ with light 
vowels, comes dede-hr-in^dan, ‘ from their grandfathers ’; 
al, ‘to take,’ makes ahnak, alma^ alnjak, while jieVy ‘to love,’ 
-"i'akes sevnieJcy Sevilley sevijek : or, in Hungarian, yuh-mz-nak, 
means, ‘ to the shepherd,’ but Icert-esz-neky ‘ to tlio gardener.* 
This is usually called the “law of harmonic sequence of 
vowels : ” it takes somewhat different forms in the different 
branches, and exhibits niceties and intricacies of harmonic 
equipoise into which it is uiinocessary here to enter: it is 
most elaborately developed and most strictly obeyed in the 
Turkish dialects. 

Cue or two important general cliarayteristics the lan- 
gUb 9 *ges of the family are the natural and ^direct results of 
this agglutinative metho*d, which attributes to each siifSx a 
distinct form and office, and in which a true feeling for tib 
unity of words does not forbid an excessive accumulation of 
separate formative ^element^ in the same vocable. In the 
first place, varieties and irreguhirit^es of conjugation and de¬ 
clension are almost unknown in Scythian grammar: £^1 
verbs, all nouns, are inflected upon the same unvarying 
model; every grammatical relation has its own sign, by 
wluch it is under Ull circumstances denoted. In the second 
place, a tost of more*dr less complicated forms are derivable 
injlecd^oi^ processes from one root or theme. * Ati 
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instance is the word haha-lar^mn-dan^ given alcove, wWoli 
contains, the possessive vm^ signifying ‘ our,’ besides the 
plural ending lar and the ablative ease-affix dan.'^ The 
.®»rki8li verbs exemplify the same peculiarity in a much 
♦'more striking manner: thus, by appending to the root one 
or^tmolfe than one of half-a-dozen modifying elements, ex¬ 
pressing passivity, reflexiVeness, reciprocity, causation,' nega¬ 
tion, and impossibility, we may form an almost* indefinite 
number of themes of conjugation, each possessing the com¬ 
plete scheme of temporal and modal forms; examples are, 
from the root sev, ‘ love,’ sev-ish-dir-meh^ * to cause to love 
one another,’ sev~ish~dir-i?-eme-mek, ‘not to be capable of 
being made to love one another,’ and so on. 

Of the more ordinary inflectional apparatus, analogous 
with that of the tongues of our own family, some of the 
Scythian languages possess an abundant store the I'innish 
has a regular scheme of fifteen cJises for its nouns; the 
Hungarian, one of more than twenty. Their jdurals are 
formed by a separate pluralizing suffix (in Turkish, ter r."’.- 
lar, as seen above), to which tlieu the same case-endings are 
added as to the simple theme in the singular. No dis¬ 
tinction of grammaiical gentler is marked. Verbal forms are 
produced, as with us, by perstmal endings, of pronominal 
origin. These are of two kinds, personal jwid possessive, 
and are appended respectively to con jugational themes having 
a participial and an infinitival signifieancet to names of the 
actor and of the action. Thus, from Turkish dog^mak, 
* to strilie,’ through the present participle ddgu'*', * strikog,’ 
comes the present dogiir~um, ‘ stfiking-I,’ i.c., * I stidke; ’ 
Ibo preterit is dogd-um, ‘ act-of-striking-mine,’ i.e., ‘ 1 have 
strdek; ’ the third person is the simple theme, without suffix, 
as dogur, * he strikes,’ dogdi, ‘be has str^jick; ’ and the addi¬ 
tion to these of tho eftmmon plural suffix of declension 
makes the third persons plural, %dogur-lar, ‘ they strike,* 
dogdUler, ‘ they have struck’—literally, ‘ strikers,’ ‘ strikings.* 
Such verbal forms are, then, essentially noups, taken in a 
predicative sense; the radical idea has boftn made r, nouivof, 
in order to be employed as a verb; and so much of the 
noiKiniil form and character still cleaves to them, that it must 
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be conceded that the Scythian tongues have not clearly 
apprehended and fully worked out the distinction of these 
^vo fufidamental parte of speech. Their conjugation, J^pw-* 
ever, such as it is, is rich in temporal and modal distinctioilsx* 
The root appears in its naked form as second person singular 
imperative. S'* % 

Connectives and relational words are nearly unknown in , 
the languages of this family. Wliere we should employ a 
clause, they 80 * 1 . a (iasc-form of a noun ; for example, “while 
we were going” is rendered in Turkish by git-diy-imiz^de, 
‘in our act of going (wonting).’ By means of gerundives 
and poesessives. the diflerent members of a period arc twined 
together int'^ a single intricate or lumbering Btatenicnt, 
having the princi])al verb regularly at the end, and the deter¬ 
mining word followed by the determined, often producing an 
inverted construction which seems very strange to our appre¬ 
hension. 

It must not fail to bo observed that the different branches 
ot* this family are not a little discordant as regal’ds the degree 
of their agglutinative development. The Ugrian dialects, 
especially tlie Hungarian and Finnish, are the highest in 
rank, being almost entitled lo be reckoned as inflective. 
The eastern branches, the IVIloiigolian and Tungusian, are in 
every way poorer and scantier, and the Manchu even verges 
upoipmonosyllabic stiflhess, not having, for exanfiple, so much 
as a distinction of number and person in its predicative or 
verbally emplo}ed words. The Turkish, in rank as in 
geographical position, holds a middle place. 

Whether the morphological correspondences thus set 
forth, along with others less conspicuous, which have hoc:l| 
found to exist between Ugrian, JSamoyed, Turkish, Mongol, 
and Tungusic languages, arp of themselves sufficient to prove 
these languages genetically^ allied, Lbranches of one original 
stock, may be regarded still an open question. A wider 
induction, a more thorough grasp and comprehension of the 
resemblances and differences of all human speech, is prob;. 
ably needed ere linguistic science shall be justified in 
pronouncing a confident decision of a question so recondite. 

agiin, coincidences in the actual material of'•the 
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same tongues have been brought out in sufiicieut number, or, 
of a suflieieutly unequivocal character, to constitute, along. 
Vit^^these correspondences of form, such an argumtht in 
i^tpurtof the unity of the family as may be deemed satis- 
‘factory and accepted, is also a matter for doubt. It is safest 
to i^egatd the classification at present as a provisional one, 
«^and to leave to future researches its establishment or its 
overthrow. The separate investigation and mutual com¬ 
parison of many of the dialects is as yet oiify very imper¬ 
fectly made, or even hardly commenced: further and more 
penetrating study may strengthen and render indissoluble the 
tie that is already claimed to bind together the eastern and 
western branches ; but it may also show their ccnnection to 
be merely imaginary. 
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Uncertainties of genetic classification of languages. “Turanian” 
family. Dravidian groui>. North-eastern Asiatic. Monosyllahic 
tongues: Chinese, P’ariher Indian, Tibetan, etc. Malay-Polynesian 
and Melanesian families. Egyptian language and its asserted kin¬ 
dred : llainitic family. Languages of southern and central Africa. 
Languages of America : jirobloru of derivation of American races. 
Isolated tongues : Basque, Caucasian, etc. 


In the last lecture, wc began a survey of the general 
dividing lines of human speech, an enumeration and descrip¬ 
tion of the families into which linguistic science has com¬ 
bined the languages thus far'hrought under her notice. "Wo 
had time, how^cver, to examine hut two of these families, 
comprehending tlie tongues of the two great white races 
which have taken or are taking, after our own, the most 
conspicuous parts in the history of mankind: they were, on 
thtf. one hand, the Semitic, a little group of closely related 
dialects in the south-wcFflern corner of Asia, counting as its 
principal meinber.s the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac ; and, on 
the other hand, Ihe Scythian, an immense aggregation of 
greatly varying foi:ms of speech, occupying with its five 
principal branches—the U/>rian, S:imoyedic, Turkish; Mon¬ 
golian, and Tungusic—a, very large, but, in part, a not very 
valuable, portion of the combined continent of Asia and 
Europe. We have now to coTA*plete our work by passing in 
cursory review the remaining families. The task may be 
found, as 1 cannot help fearing, a somewhat tedious one-—^ 
i^ensisting^ os it must do, to no small extent, in going over a 
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catalogue of tinknown or unfamiliar names, belonging to 
races and tongues that stand fa^ off from our interests; but,^ 
if its result shall be to give us a comprehensive view ^f th©^ 
grand outlines, geographical and structural, of human speech, 
our hour will T\ut have been spent unj)rofitably. 

It must be borne in mind from the outset that the host 
classification of human languages now attainable is ueilher 
exhaustive, nor equally certain and reliable in all* its parts. 
While nearly the whole field has been cxp]oft 3 d, it has not 
been explored everywhere with equal ininuteiHiss and care, 
nor by equally trustw'orthy investigators. In language, as in 
geography, there are few extensive rt'gions which need any 
longer bo nuirhed “ unkiunvn ; ” yi t there are many of 
which only the most general features have been determined : 
and that, perhaps, in part by inference, in ]>art. upon inform¬ 
ation which may turn out incorrect. It niayr he said in 
general that, where travellers’ rejK>rts, or mere vocabularies, 
have alone been accessible as the ground of classification, the 
results reached arc of superficial character and ])rovisioiJl.v 
value. No family of languages can have either its internal 
or its external relations well established, until its material 
has been submitted to analysis, the genesis and mode of con¬ 
struction of its forms traced out , and its laws of phonetic 
change deduced from an examination aud comparison of all 
the a<iccsHible phenomena—until, in short, its vital processes 
are comprehended, in their past history and their present 
working. To accomplish tins for all existing and recorded 
human speech will he a slow and Ig^borious task ; and, fW a 
long time to come, we must expect that the limits of families 
will be more or less altered, that languages now separated will 
come to he classed together, and even that some of those now' 
connected will bo sundered. lt|is not ak>ne true that pene¬ 
trating study often bringjk td light rcscml^ances between two 
languages which escape a suporfisial examination ; it also 
sometimes shows the illusive]j^ess of others which at first sight 
appeared to be valid evidences of relationship. In a pre« 
limmary comparison, chance coincidences are liable to»be 
t overvalued. Moreover, the first tentative groupings are 
wont to he made by the more sanguine and enterprising class 

21 * 
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of pliilologists. The ‘^porsoiifil oquatioD,” aa the astro- 
nomere call it, the allowanec^for difference of temperament, 
endovpient, and skill, ha^! to be applied, certainly not less 
rigorously, in oatiTnating the obaervationa and deduct ions, of 
linguistic scholnrs than those of the labourers in other 
sciences. There is, on the one liand, the class r>f facile and* 
anticipative investigators, whose minds are most impressed 
by apparent resemblances; vho delight in construction, in 
establishing (♦^nincctions, in grouping together extensive 
classes, in forming grand and striking hypotheses; who are 
never willing to sav “I do not know : ” and, on the other 
hand, tliero is the class of less ardtait and more phlegmatic 
students, whp look beneath superficial resemhlanees to pro- 
founder differem es; wdjo call always for more proof; w'ho 
are O’ler ready to confess ignorance, and to hold their judg¬ 
ment in su^^iense ; who refuse their assent to engaging 
theories, allowing it to be wrung fnni them only by eogont 
and convincing evidence. Each clas.s has itvs advantages: 
JiJbe one fumislit's the better explorers, the other the sounder 
critic^«; the one is the more numerous and the more popular, 
the other is the safer and the more strictly seientific. 

A notable excinplitieation of this temperamental difference 
of authorities is furnished n^ in connection with one of the 
families of w hich w e have already treated. We saw reason, 
in thb last lecture, to regard with some doubt* the genetic 
relationsbi]) claimed to exist lietwcon the five great branches 
of the Scythian family, as heinij foundedJ^oo little on actual 
coi 5 i;espondenee of linguistic materials demonstrably derived 
from a common source, and too much on mere analogies of 
linguistic structure —analogies, too, xvhich were able, to con¬ 
sist w'ith such important differences aa separate the jcjtirie 
dialect of the Man^hus from the rich and almost inflective 
languages of the yiiins arm liPunf^arians. We could not 
pronounce it exTtain that.thc family will be able to maintain 
its integrity iu the light of a more thorough and comprehen¬ 
sive investigation. But, on the other hand, we were unable 
^eny that it nfay succeed in doing so; and farther, it 
is altogether possibie^that recognizable evidences pf ultimatp, 
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connection witli tlie family may be found among otlier Asi¬ 
atic tongues, as yet unclassed. sNow some linguistic scholars, 
of no little note atid authority, have ventured to ^ve to 
these possibilities the value of established .and unquestion- 
^ able facts. They have set up an enormous faunly, wliich they 
have styled the “ Tur.iniau; ” they have allotted to it tho * 


agglutinative structure as its distinctive characteristic, .and 
b.ave made it include nearly all hnoAvn tongues save the Indo- 
European and JScuutie, not in Asia alone, bul" thnmgh the 


oceanic islands and over the continent of America. Such 


bAveeping and Avholcsale cojiglomoration (for ive can hardly 
call it classification), at the ]>r(‘sent stage* of j^rogrosa of lin¬ 
guistic research, is wholly uuscieiitific, and of •no authority 
or value. It represents only a want of detailed knowledge, 
and a readiness to give way to loose and unscruj)iiIous tlieoriz- 
ing, on the pfirt of its aiithiu’s, wdio are, at very best, 
anticipators of the result of sciejitific inquiry — who are 
even already proA'ed in part its eonlradietors: for it is long 
Viiiii'e shown that many of the alleged “ Turanian ” dialect's 
arc hardly less fimdamenlalh' difl’ereiit in their structure 
from the typical languages of the family than is the Greek 
or the Hebrew, 'fliat tho invyiitors of the name Turanian 
have associated it with such a baseless classification is suffi¬ 


cient roaaoii Avhy it should ho strictly rejected froi^ tho 
terminology of linguistic science. Nor has it in virtue of 
its derivation any peculiar claim to our acceptance. It is 
horrowgd fn>m the legendary history of the Persian or 
Iranian race, 4 s rejiresented to ,us chiefly by tbe S^iah- 
Nameh, or ‘Book of Xiiigs,’ of Firdusi. There Irej and 
Tur are tw’o of the three brothers from whom spring ilie 
races of mankind; and the tribes of Iran and Turaii, their 
descendants—namely, the uati\|i Persifftis and their neigh¬ 
bours upon the north-eust* probably oft Turkish kindred— 
are represented as engaged in int*essant w’arfare upon the 
frontier of their respective t^ritory. AVhy we should adopt 
a term so local in its original application, out of a cycle of 
legends with which so few of us arc familiar, as the nanm of 
a race wffiich is claimed to extend from the uorth-western 
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border of Europe eastward across continent and ocean, widen¬ 
ing as it goes, till it spreads .along the whole western Atlan¬ 
tic ehtre, cannot easily be made to appear. 

There are especially two groups of Asiatic languages, 
which have been confulently claimed, and witU some show of* 
reason, to belong to the Scythian family. Of these, the first 
is that occupying tlie soutbern portion of the peninsula of 
India, and commonly called the Tamuliaii or Dravidiaii 
group or lam<ly. Wo have alremly actm (in the fifth and 
sixth lectures) that the San>krit sp(‘akmg tribes, of Indo- 
European race, fon'od tlu'ir nay into India through the 
passes on its north-western frontier, almost within the his¬ 
toric period n and that IIkw tb(‘]'e took exclusive possession 
only of the nortliern portion of the country, including espe¬ 
cially the vast jdains and valleys of Hindustan proper, with 
a tract of tlnj,sca-eoast stretching southward on either hand; 
dispossesshig so far, by nuluetiori t<^ servitude or by expul¬ 
sion, the more aboriginal inhabitants, hut leaving to tlwur 
f. .incr owners the hilly and elevated southern region, the 
I)ekhan. as well as llu*. yet less accessible heights and slopes 
of the flimulava chain in the north. Throughout nearly the 
whole Bekhan, these older races still form the predominant 
popLihit’nn, and speak and write th<jr own languages. Chief 
among the latter are the Tamil, occupying the sonth-eastern 
extrehiity of the pcninsuhi, along with most of the island of 
Ceylon; the TcHnga or Telugu, sp(»kcn over a jot more 
extensive region lying north of this ; the> Caiiarcse, extend- 
ingtfrom the inti'rior border of the Tamil and Telugu west¬ 
ward almost to the coast; the Malayalam or Malabar, cover¬ 
ing a narrow strip of the south-western coast, from Oajie 
Comorin northwards; and the Tula, filling a more 

restricted area to the north^ of the Malayalam. Ail these 
are cultivated tongues, and pos'scjs^ written literatures, of 
greater or less extent and antiquity ; that of the Tamil is 
the most important and the old(^st, parts of it appearing to 
date ba('k as |ar as to the eighth or ninth century of our 
era< nothing in TShigu is earlier than the twelfth. The 
Brjividian race$, howeaer, have derived their religion, their 
polity, and their culf ure, from the superior race to the n5rth 
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of them, the Hindus ; their alphabets are of Hindu descent; 
their philosophical and scientific terms are borrowed from 
the rich stores of the Sanskrit; their literary works %re in 
no small part translations or imitations of Sanskrit authors. 
There are other tribes in the peninsula, of less numbers and 
importance, wholly uncultivated, and in part of savage man-, 
ners and mode of life. Some of these—as the Tudas of the 
Nilagiri hills, the Kotas of the same neighbourhood, and 
the wild Gonds and Khouda of the lully coifntry of Gond- 
wana—are proved by their language to be akin with the 
Hravidian ]>eople8 ; * others—as the Kols, Suras, and Santals 
—appear to be of entirely diverse race and speech ; relics, 
perhaps, of a yet more ancient Indian popuhition, which 
occupied the soil before the incuj-sion of the Hravidiaiis, and 
was drhen out by these, as tliey, in their turn, by the Indo- 
Europeans. Once more, outside the horde’s of India 
proper, in the neighbouring eouutiy of Beluchistan (the 
ancient Gedrosia), there is found a people, the Brahuis, 
whose tongue, though tilled with words of Hindu origiiif is 
claimed to exhibit unequivocal traces of a Dravidian basis. 

The Bravidijui languages are not only, like the Scythian, 
of a generally agglutinate character, hut their style of ag¬ 
glutinative structure is sufliciently acct)rdaut with that of 
the Scythian tongues to permit of their IxMiig ranked in 
the same family, jnovided that material evidence oi* the 
relationship, of a sufficiently distinct and unequivocal char¬ 
acter, qhall also W 3 discovfci;ed. That such has been already 
found out and ^et forth, is not to believed. The inwisti- 
gation has not yet been undertaken by any scholar 
foundly versed in the languages of both families, nor has 
the comparative grammar of the Scythian dialects reached 
results which can be applied iu|Conductffng it and in arriving 
at a determinate decisioii. That an outlying branch of the 
Soythiau race once stretched down through western and 
southern Iran into the Indii|in peninsula is at present only an 
attractive and plausible theory, which yet be established 

* This is the opinion of Caldwell, from whose excellent Comparative 
Gri^mar of the Dravidian Languages (l.ondon, 1866) bre mainly derived 
the materials for this account of the family. 
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bj comparison of languages, when this comparison shall have 
heon made with sufficient kuowlodgo and sufficient caution. •' 

Thcfr other group referred to, as having been somtdimes 
claimed to exhibit traces of relationship) with the Scythian 
family, is comp)()sod of the languages which occupy the 
peninsulas and islands of the extreme north-easteni j)art of 
the Asiatic continent. Their character and relations con¬ 
stitute a trory ohseure and dilBciilt p>rohlcm in linguistic 
ethnology : whether they niahe up a group in any other than 
a geographical sense, whether they are not isolated and inde- 
j)endeiit tongues, is at present exceedingly doubtful. Their 
linguistic tie, if there be ojie, is yet to be established. 

By far tboanost e()ns])ieu<ui.s aiul imj)ortaut member of the 
group is the .Taj)ancse. It i.s wholly confined to the islands 
forming the empire of dap)an (and into the northernmost of 
these, Yesso^it is a recent intrusion; the chief p)opulation 
of the island is Kurilian). and hasno repu’esentatives or near 
kindred upon the main-land. So li^ely attention has been 
di&ected to ii c»f lale, siiu-e the re-oju’uing of the emj)ire to 
Europ)oaT\s—its grammars, dictionaries, couversation-books, 
and tb(i like, are inullipdying so rapidly in European lan¬ 
guages, and are leading to so much discussion of its linguistic 
character, that we may liope to see its p)Ositiori ere long 
definitely estahlished. It has lecently been repeatedly and 
confidently asserl(;d to be “ of the Turanian family but 
this is a phrase of so wliolly dubious m(;aning that we caunot 
t-ell what it is worth : we shall bo' obligeA^to hold our judg- 
mei^s suspended until the general r{.‘lation^ of the north¬ 
eastern Asiatic languages are hc.iter settled. The language 
is polysyllabic and agglutinative in character, possessing 
some of the features of construction which also characterize 
the Sc 3 '^thjan tonguec.. It ijt of a siinp)lc phonetic structure 
(its syllables being almost always cdinj)OHed of a single con¬ 
sonant with ibllowing vowel), and fluent find easy of utter¬ 
ance. Besides the ordinary spoken dialect, there is another, 
older and more primitive, used as the medium of certain 
stylfjs of composition : it is called the Yamatb. Much, too, 
ojf the lean|^d litesature of the Japanese is written in 
Chinose, Tn0ir culture and letters come from China, being 
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introduced, it is believed, in the third century of our era: 
the annals of the empire, however, claim to go back to a 
much higher antiquity, even to a time some centuries before 
Christ. It was unfortunate for an inflected tongue lihe the 
Japanese to be obliged to resort to China for an alphahcit; 
and although a thoroughly practical and convenient set of 
characters, of syllabic value, easy to write and to read, was 
at one time devised, being made out of ])art8 of Chinese 
ideogra])hs, it is of very restricted use; an5* the mode of 
writing generally ein])loyed for literary texts is one of the 
most detestable in the world, and the greatest existing ob¬ 
stacle to the acquirement of +he language. 

The dialect of the Loo-Choo islands is nearlyiukm with the 
Japanese. 

The peninsula of Corea, lying in close proximity to 
the eiiq)ire of Japan, is occupied hy a langi#a,gc between 
which and the Japanese, though they arc not so dissimilar in 
structure that they might jiot be members of oue family, no 
material evidences of relatitmshi]) ba^c been traced iifid 
pointed out. The Coroau also possesses some literary culti¬ 
vation, derived from China; but of botli language and liter.- 
ature only the scantiest knowledge has reached the AVest. 

Along the coast of Asia north of Corea, and also upon the 
island of Si^ghalion or Karafto, aild through the Kurile^chain 
of islands, whiith stretch from Yesso northward to the ex¬ 
tremity of the peninsula of Kamchatka, dwells another race, 
that o:C the Ainos or Kiiiulians. They are hairy savages, 
who live by hunting and fishing,,but are distinguishei by 
nobility of bearing and gentleness of manners. Their speech 
has been sometimes pronounced radically akin with the 
Japanese, but, apparently, wdtliout any sufficient reason. A 
few of their popular songs lyive berti written dotvn by 
strangers. • 

The peninsula of Kamchatka it&olf belongs to yet another 
wild race, the Kamchadales ;*and to the north of these lie the 
nearly related pe(^le8 of the Koriaks mid Chukchi, between 
whom and the American races a comiectiou has been «ua- 
pected, but not satisfactorily proved. The Namollos, who* 
occupy the very extremity of the continent, next to Beh- 
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ring’s straits, are pretty certainly related with the Eskimos 
of tho northern shores of the opposite continent, and thus 
appeal to be emigrants out of America into Asia. 

Between the racers we have mentioned and the Takutfr of 
the Lena, that far outlving branch of the Turkish family, 
finally, live the Yukagiris, another isolated and widely spread 
people, not proved by their language to be akin ■with any of 
their neighbours. • 

It was the inoro neces.sary to glance at the intricate and 
ill understood linguistic relations of this part of the Asiatic 
continent, because our eyes naturally turn curiously in that 
direction, when we inquire whence and how our own Ameri¬ 
can coiitineui obtained the aboriginal population which we 
have been disj)ossessing. It is e\ident that much remains 
to be done upon the Asiatii* side (d* tho straits beh)re tbe 
linguistic scholar can be ready I'or a <*omparison W'bich shall 
show with what race of the Old World, it‘ with any, the 
races of the New ar<‘ allied in speech. 

‘'The soutli-(*astcT’n porti(;ii <.>1‘Asia is occu])ied hy peoples 
whose tongues ft)rm together a single class or family. They 
fill China and Eartluu’ India, i'lid some of the noighbouriiig 
parts of the central Asiatic plateau. The distinctive common 
characteristic of th€*sc tongues is that they are monosyllabic. 
Of alj human dialects, tlie|y represent most ncivrly ” what, as 
w'e have already seen reason for concluding, w'us the primitivo 
stage of the agglutinative and inflective forms of bj>eech ; 
they have never begun that fusion of clemtMits once iivde]>eiid- 
entiy significant into copipound forms which has been the 
principal item in the history of develojtment of all other 
tongues. Tho Chinese words, for example, are still to no 
small exttmt roots, rcj)resentiDg ideas in crude and undefined 
form, and equally (?onvertil|lo by use into noun, verb, or 
adverb. Thus, ia contains tho radical idea, of ‘ being great,’ 
and may, as a »ubstantive,*’mean ‘ greatness ; ’ ae an adjective, 

‘ great; ’ as a verb, either ‘ to he great,’ or ‘ to make great, 
to magnify ; ’ as an adverb, ‘ greatly : ’ the value which it is 
to have aa actually emph;yed, in any given case, is deter- 
mtned part1y» Ijy its pattition in fhe phrase, and partly by the 
i«'quiremeuts of the sense, as gathered from the complex of 
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ideas wliicli tlie sentence present a. Wo liave already had 
occasion to remark (in the seventh lecture) that somewhat 
the 'Same tiling may be said of many English worife ; we 
toot love as an instance of one which is now either verb or 
, noun, having lost by phonetic abbreviation the formative 
elements which once distinguished it as the one and as the 
other. It is a very customary thing with us, too, to take 
a word which is properly one part of speech' and con¬ 
vert it into various others without changing its shape ; 
for example, better is primarily an adjective, as in “ a better 
man than I;" but we employ it in connections which 
make of it an adverb, as i^i “ ho loves party better than 
country ; ” or a noun, as when wo speak of yseldiiig to our 
betters, or getting the better of a bad habit; or, lijialJy, a 
verb, as in “ they beitm' their condition.” Such analogies, 
however, do not explain the form and the vari(4fy of applica¬ 
tion of the words composing the Cliinesc and its kindred 
languages. Of the former possession of formative elements 
those words show no signs, either phonetic or significartt; 
they have never been made distinct parts of speech in the 
sense in which ours have been and are so. How ditforent 
is the state of moiiosyllahism >\'hich })reccdcs inflection from 
that which follows it in consequence of the wearing off of 
inflective ©Ifiinents, may be in some measure seen by com¬ 
paring a Chinese sentence witli its English equivalent. The 
Chinese runs, as nearly as we can represent it, thus : “ King 
speak:*Sage! not*far thousand mile and come; also will 
have use gain,me realm, hey ?” ,which means, ‘theakiiig 
spoke: O sage! since thou dost not count a thousand miles 
far to come (that is, hast taken the pains to come liither 
from a great distance), wilt thou not, too, have brought some 
thing for the weal of mj reahn^ ’ * • 

While all the languages of the region we have described 
thus agree in type, in morphological character, they show a 
great and astonishing divei'aity of material; only scanty cor- 
respondoucea of form and moaning are found in their vocabu¬ 
laries; and hence, the nature and degree of their mutual 

* Thifl ©.xampla is taken from Schleicher’s Languagee of Europe in- 
Systematic Eeview (Bonn, 1890), pi 51. 




relationship are still obscure. But the structural accordance 
is here, evidently, a pretty sure sign of conuiion descent. 
If monosyllabic tongues were of frequent occurrence an\ong 
human races, if, for instance, wc met with one group of them 
in China, another in Africa, and another in America, we 
should have no right to infer that they were all genetically 
related ; for it is, beyond all qut‘stion, liypotheti(*ally possible 
that different divisions of inankiml should be cluiracterized 


by a kindred iliuptitude for linguistic development. When, 
however, \^c find the known languages of this typo clustered 
together in one corner of a single eontinent, we cannot well 
resist the convictifui tliat lliey are all dialects of one original 
tongue, and b'-at their dilferences, however great these may 
he, are the result of discordant historic growth. 

Infinitely tlie most iiuportant meiuher of the monosyllabic 
group or faultily is the Chinese: its history is exceeded in 
interest by that of very few other known tongues. Its 


carlit;st literary ri'cords (some of the odes of the Shi-lCiiig, 


‘ Book of Songs ’) elaiiii 1 
years before Christ, and 
race reach some cioituries 


o go lau'k to nearly two thousand 
tlie annals and traditions of the 
farther, so that Chinese antiquity 


almost exceeds in hoariness ]»otli Seeiitic and Indo-European. 


China, indeed, in the primitiveness and persistency of its 
language, its arts, and its polity, is one of the most romarli- 
able and exceptional phenomena which tbo story of our race 
presents. It bjis maintained substantially the same speech 
and the same institutions, by. uninterrupted trauHnission 
from, generation to gener-aticin lipon the same soil, all the 


way down to our own timers from a period in the past at 
which every Indo-European people of which we know aught 
was hut a roving tribe of l)arbarians. Elsewdiere, change has 
been the dominating'principk*.; in China, ptirmanency. Nor 
has this permanency,been quietism and stagnation. China has 
had, down even to moderli times, no insignificant share of 
activity and progress, though Or'ways within certain limits, 
and never of a radical and revolutionary character. She has 
been one of the very few groat centres of cultui*e and en- 
lightenm^int the ^orld has known; and her culture 

h£Ms»heen,no! less original in its beginnings, and almost more 
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iiidepejKleDt of foreign aid in its development, than any other. 
She has been the mother of arbs, sciences, and letters, to the 
rades on every side of her; and the world at large lAe has 
af&cted not a little, mainly through the material products of 
her ingenuity jind industry. licpeatodly subjected to foreign 
domination, she has always vanquished her conquerors, com- 
])elHng thorn implicitly to adopt her civilization, and respect 
and maintain her institutions. That she now at*last seems 
to have become in a measure superannuated aifd eflete, and to 
be nearing her dowjifall, under tbc combined pressure of 
overcrowded population, a detested foreign yok(" and internal 
rebellion against it, and the disorganizing interJerenee of 
Western powers, may be true; but it does not#become us l-o 
regar<l otherwise than with compassion the final decay of 
a culture which, taking into accoui»t the length of its dura¬ 
tion and the number of individuals aHected by i€, has perhaps 
spread as much light and made as much happiness as any 
other tliat ever existed. 

The representative man of t^hina is Confucius, who lifbd 
in the sixth century before Christ. He, is no religious 
teacher, but an ctbical and political ]>hilosopber. In him 
tJie wisdom of the olden time, tbc national apprehension of 
the meaning and duties of life, found its highest expression, 
which has been accepted as authoritative by all succeeding 
ages. He determined how much of the ancient literature 
should be saved from o])livion : his excerpts from it, histf'**^!- 
cal and poetical, together* with his own writings^" ixiu the 
works of his puj>ils, in which are jianded down his owi» in¬ 
structions in public and private virtue, form nearly tho whole 
of the Five King and the Four Books, the national classics, 
thd earliest and most revered portion of the national litera¬ 
ture. Their continuation .and |laboratk)u have engaged no 
insignificant part of the literary activity pf following goneror 
tions. But, aside from this, almost every department of 
mental productiveness is represented in China by hosts of 
works, ancient and modern : in history, in biography, in geo-* 
^aphy and ethnology, in jurisprudence, in the grammar «ftnd 
lexicography especially of their own tongue, iij, natural his- 
torj^and science, in art and industry, in the vario*UB branohes 
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of belles-lettres, as poetry, romance, the drama, the Ohinese 
hare produced in abundance what, tried even by our o"^!! 
standard, is worthy of high respect and admiration. No 
race, certainly, outside th# Indo-European and Semitic 
families, nor many races even of those families, can show a 
literature of equal value with the Chinese. 

Not very much requires to be said in explanation of the 
structure and history of a language so simple—a language 
which might be said to Lave no grammatical structure, which 
possesses neither inflections lu^r parts of speech, and which 
has changed less in four thousand years than most others in 
four hundred, or than many another in a single century. 
So restricted, n the first place, is its phonetical system, that 
its whole loeabulary, in the general cultivated dialect (w'hich 
has lost the 2 )o\\'er of uttering final mutes, still preserved and 
distinctly souoded in some of the popular patois), is com¬ 
posed of only about four hundred and fifty different vocables, 
combinations of sounds ; these, however, are converted into 
uoV far from three tiujcs that number of distinct words by 
means of the tones of utterance, which in Chinese, as in 
some other languages of similarly scanty resources, are 
pressed into the service of tlic vocabulary, instead of being 
left, as W'ith us, to the d<;partmcnt of rlietoric and elocution. 
As a pecessary conseqatmee, the several words hfive a much 
greater range of signification than in more riclily endowed 
tongues; each seems to unite in itself the offices of maiiy 
distinct words, the tic of cojmection hetween its siguifica- 
tion^being no longer tracw'ablo. Eiternal development, the 
formation of derivative words to hear the variety of derived 
meanings into w^hich every root tends to branch out, is here 
almost or quite unknown : internal, significant development 
has been obliged to to the T;::.liole wc^rk of linguistic growth. 
Qf course, then, not only tlie grammatical form, but also the 
radical significance, is ofteft left to be pointed out by the con¬ 
nection. And here, again, the* Chinese finds its nearest 
parallel, among inflected tongues, in the numerous homonyms 
(woieds idesQtical in sound but different in meaning) of our 
own English# for exliinple, in our three different meefi 
meidf and meat)y and hearts (hear, verb, hear, noun, 
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aud iflTf, adjective), andybwnd’s {found from Jind^ founds 
‘ establiBh,* and founds ‘ castand other the like. In the 
written language, much of this ambiguity is avoided# since 
eaoh Chinese character represents a word with regard, not to 
its phonetic fo^ alone, but to its meaning also * — whence 
’ comes the strange anomaly that a language composed of but 
a thousand or two of words is written with an alphabet con¬ 
taining tens of thousands of different signs. The literary stylo 
is thus enabled to unite with sufficient intelligibility a won¬ 
derful degree of conciseness, to combine brevity and precision 
to a degree elsewhere unapproached. The spoken language is 
much more wordy, using, to secure the mutual understanding 
of speaker and hearer, various devices, which b|?re and there 
approach very near to agglutination, although they always 
stop short of it. To no small extent, the Chinese is in prac¬ 
tical use a language of groups of monosyllabic/roots rather 
than of isolated monosyllables: a host of conceptions which 
we signify by single words, it denotes by a collocation of 
several words : thus, ‘ virtue ’ is represented by four cardiflul 
virtues, faiih-piety-temperancc-justicc ; ‘ parent ’ by father^ 
mother ; exceedingly often, two nearly synonymous words are 
put together to express their common meaning, like wayptUhy 
for ‘way’ (such a collocation being mainly a device for suggest¬ 
ing to the T^ind the one signification in which two words, each 
of various meaning, agree with one another); very often, again, 
a “ classifier,” or word denoting the class in which a voca¬ 
ble is i^sed, is apjjeiided tt),it, as when we say maple-treCf 
whalefskf for myple and whale (mapy of these classifieritare 
of very peculiar sense and application) j certain words, 
further, are virtual signs of parts of speech, as those meaning 
‘ * come,’ ‘ go,’ added to verbs ; ‘ place,’ making nouns 

from verbs and adjectives; a relative particle, pointing out 
the attributive lelatioA; objective ])yirticles, mdicatinji 
an instrumentaJ, locative, dative *case; pluralizing words, 
meaning originally ‘ number crowd, heap ; ’ a diminutive 
aign, the word for ‘ child; ’ and so on. There has been 
here not a little of that attenuation ^d integration of 

* See the twelfth lecture, where this peculiarity of ffie Chinese mode of 
writing wiU be more hilly explained. 
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meaning by wliicli in onr own language we have 'found 
so many relational words <ind phrases ; btit there is no 
fusioi 4 no close combination, even, of elem^ts ; these are 
simply placed sidci by side, without losing their separate* in¬ 
dividuality. There is no reason assignable why a truly ag-^ 
glutinative stage might not possibly grow out of a condition 
of things like this ; and it is claimed by some that, in certain 
of the pojfular dialects (which differ notably from the kwati’^ 
hxL'a^ the eomiw'on dialed of the loticred classes), agglutina¬ 
tion, to a limited extent, is actually reached. 

AVhile thus the Cliincse is, in certain respects of funda¬ 
mental importance, the most rudimentary and scanty of all 
known langufiges, the one least fitted to become a satisfactory 
means of expression of human thought, it is not without ite 
eompensatioiiH. The power which tlie human mind has over 
•its instruments, and iudejiendent of their imperfections, is 
strikingly illustrated by the history of this form of speech, 
which has successfully answered all the purposes of a culti¬ 
vated, reflecting, studious, and ingenious people throughout a 
career of unequalled duration ; w'hich has been put to far 
higher and more varied uses than most of the multitude of 
highly organized dialects spoken among men—dialects rich 
in fli‘xihility, adaptivenc'ss, and })o\\or of expansion, hut poor 
in the mental poxerty and weakness of those jixho should 
wield*them. In the domain of lauguagi', as in some depart¬ 
ments of art and industry, no race has been comparable with 
the Chinese for capacity to aceoyi|dish wonderful things with 
rud^and uncouth instruiyents. 

. The principal nations of barilier India are the Aniiamese 
or Oochin-Chinese, the Siamese, and the Burmese; tribes of 
inferior numbers, civilization, and importance are the Kwanto, 
Cambodians, Boguans, Kareus, and others. Aniiamese cul- 
liure is of Chinese .origin; the races of Siam and Burmah 
Snerge from obscurity as ibey receive knowledge, letters,, 
and religion (Buddhism) toget^^er from India. Their lan¬ 
guages are, like the Chinese, monosyllabic and isolating; but 
the^ are 48 much Inferior to that tongue in distinctness of 
construction ^n^ precision of expression as the people that 
speak them have shown themselves to' be inferior teethe 
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Inliabitftuta of Cliina in mental activity and reach. Of indi¬ 
cative words, sibstitutes for tb? formative elements of more 
highly dcvclo|ted languages, they make an extended^ nse. 
Such auxiliary and limiting words are in Siamese always put 
before, in Biiniiesc always after, the principal root. 

To the same general class of tongues, yet with sundry 
variations of type, even sometimos appearing to overstep the 
boundary which divides mere collocation from actual agglu¬ 
tination of eleinents, are deemed to belong tlw? (‘xcccdingly 
numerous and Jiot less discordant dialects which crowd the 
mountain valleys on both sides of the great range of the 
HimaJuyiis, and that part of the plateau of cauitral Asia which 
lies next north of the range. The lijigiiistic sV-ident is lost, 
as yet, in the intinity of details j)rcscnted by these dialects, 

ami is unable to classify them satisfactorilv. Most of them 

•» »<■ » 

are known only by partial \bcabularies, listli of words 
gathered by enterprising coliectoi's,* no j)cnctrating investi¬ 
gation and clear exposition of tlicir structure and laws of 
growt^i having yet becai made. It nero useless to detJtil 
here the names of the Tvilcl tribes to ^^hich tliey belong, or 
set forth the groupings which have been provisionally* estab¬ 
lished among them. The only one which possesses any his¬ 
torical or literary importance is the Tibetan. Tibet was o]ie 
of the earl^'^ conquests of Buddhism, and has long been a 
chief centre of that religion. It has an immense Buddhist 
literature, in great ])ari translated from the Sanskrit, and 
written ju a character dt‘ri\^'vl from tliat in which the Sans¬ 
krit is written. , Though slj’ictly monosyllahic laiigURgc, 
the Tibetan exhibits some very peculiar and problematical 
features—in its written but now unproiiounced prefixes, and 
a kind of inflective internal change appearing in many of its 
w'ords—wliich are a sujqcet o:^ much •eoniroversy among 
comparative philologists. . , ^ 

With the next great family, the Malay-Polynesian, or 
Oceanic, we shall not need Iq delay long. Those who speak 
its dialects fill nearly all the islands from the coasts of Asia 
southward and eastward, from Madagascar to the Ifandwiich 

* Among these, Rev, N. Brown and Mr. B. H. Hodgson^huve especially 
distiu^shed themselves. 
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group and jRaator Island, from New Zealand to ]?oriuosa. 
A few of tlioso whicli are found ncar<;st to* Partlier India 
possQft^ alphabets and Bc*anty literatures, comilig <*hiefly from 
the introduction among them of religion and culture from 
India; but the Malay has adopted the Arabic alphabet.^ 
Considering how widely they are scattered, there prevails 
among these languages a notable degree of correspondence 
of material as well ns of struct lire, and their coherence as a 
family is unriiiestiouahlo ; })ut the work of marking out 
siiboi’diiiate groiijis, and didcnniniu" degrecvS of relationship, 
is as Aet hut [)artiany accomplished for them. Missionaries, 
American anil English, have ])layed and are playing an im¬ 
portant pnrU in laying them open to kuow'ledge, as well as 
in introducing kjiowledgo among those who speak them. 

The Polynesian languages, especially those of the eastern 
division, areV)f simpler plioiietic form than any others spoken 
by human races: tlieir alphahids contain not more than ten 
consonants, often as few as s(‘vcu, and their allowed coinbin- 
afloiis of sounds are rcstrictiHl to open eyllabloa, composed 
of a vow el alone, or of a vow id preceded by a single eonao- 
naiit; ‘of combined consoimnts, or final cousoiiants, they 
know’ nothing. They are pi^lysyllabic, but hardly less desti¬ 
tute of forms than the monosyllabic tongues. Their roots, 
if Avc^may call them so, or the most primitive eli^ments w^hich 
our imperfect historical analysis enables us to trace, are more 
often dissyllahio, hut of indeterminate value as parts of 
speech : they may be einployefT, without change, verb, 
sulJttautive, adjective, oi; even pri^position. , All intlection is 
wanting : gender, ease, number, timse, mode, person, have no 
formal distinctions; pronouns, indicative particles, propo¬ 
sitions, and the like, constitute dhe wliole grammar, making 
parts of speech aud*pointinnf out thpir relations. Moreover, 
i»nv thing which can pro])erly be styled a verb is possessed by 
none of these languages ; Their so-called verbs arc really only 
nouns taken prcdicatively. Thus, to express ‘ he has a white 
jacket on,*thel)ayaksayH literally “howdth-jacketwith-white,” 
or «‘li 0 jackety w£itey.” * As a means of development of 
signification^ the r<^etition or reduplication of a root is very 
* Steiiithal, Charakteristik etc., page 165. 
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frequeigtly resorted to ; prefixes and suflixes, especially tbe 
former, aw3 also applied to the srame purpose. Only thepor- 
soual pronouns have a pecMiUar kind of variatioji by ntmber, 
produced by composition and fusion with the numerals: in 
this way are often distinguished not only a singular, dual, anjJ 
‘ plural, but also a tri-al, denoting three: and the numbers 
otlier than singular of the first person have a double form, 
according as the we is meant to include or to exclude the per¬ 
son addressed. * 

The races to whom belong the dialects we have thus 
characteri/.ed are of a brown colour. But these do not 
make up the whole population of the Pacific island-world. 
Tlie groups of little islands lying to the east Gruitiea 

—the New Hebrides, the Solouioji’s islands. New Caledonia, 
and oth(U’s—are inhabited by a black race, having frizzled or 
woolly hair, yet Hhowing no other signs of Tclaiftonship with 
the natives of Africa. Men of like phy sical characteristics 
are found to occupy the gi*(?ater j)art of New" Guinea, and 
more or loss of the other islands lying w'estward, as far as ttte 
Andaman group, in the Bay of Bengal. Tliey are known by 
various names, as Negritos, P:>piians, INIelanosians. Some of 
their languages have been niccntly brought by missionary 
efibrt to the- knowledge of linguistic scholars, and help to 
prove the r^co distinct from the Polynesian. In jxnnt of 
material, a wide diversity exists among the dialeehs of tlio 
diflerent tribes ; they exhibit almost the extreme of linguistic 
discordance; each Jit tie islflipl lias its own idiom, iiiiiutelli- 
gible t(» all its neighbours, and so^^etimes the separutewdis- 
tricts of the same islet are unable to eommunieate together. 
Tet, so far as they have been examined, distijict traces of a 
common origin liav o been found; and in general plan of 
structure they agree not only ai^ong thtftnselves, but also, in 
a marked degree, with tlie Polym'siaii toygiies, so that theyi^ 
ar'O perhaps to be regarded as ultimately coinciding with the 
latter in origin.* 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Australia and of parts of the 
neighbouring islands are by some sot down as a distkiet 

♦ See Von der Gabelentz, Dio Melaaefiiscbcn Spi'ucheu, e*c., iu vol tiU, 
(l86lfkof the Mooioirsof the Saxou Society orScu'iiccb. 

22 * 
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race, tlio Alforas : our knowledpje of their speech ia not 
sufficient for us to determine with confidence their linguistic 
positirtai. 

The rank in the scale of languages gcncriilly assigned 
to the ancient Egyptian (with its successor, the nu^dern 
ftoptic), its often allcgcMi connection with the Semitic, and the 
antiquity and impcmljince of the culture to which it served as 
instrument, would have justified us in treating it next after 
the lndo-EurO|k‘an and Semitic ; but it seemed more conve¬ 
nient to traverse the whole joint continent of Europe ajid 
Asia, before crossing into Afri(*a, Tlic chronology of 
Egyptian history is still a subject of not a little controversy ; 
but it cannot bo reasonablv doubted that tlic vorv earliest 
written monuments of human thought are found in the \ alley 
of the Xile, as well as the most ancient and most gig'aiitic 
works of hiitaan art. There was wisdom in Egypt, accumu¬ 
lated and handed down through a long succession of genera¬ 
tions, for ]\IOSes, the founder of the Hebrew stale, to become 
Jeltriied in; and Herodotus, the “father of history,” as wo 
are accustomed to style him, found Egypt, when he visited 
it, already entered uj)on its period «»f dotage and decay. It 
was a strange country: one narn^w line of brilliant green 
(but spreading fan-like at its northern extremity), traced by 
the periodical overflow of a single branchless .sourceless 
rh'^er through the great di'sert which sweeps from the Atlantic 
coast to the very border of Jndia,; so populous and so fertile 
as to furnish a surplusage of^ hibour, fijr the execution of 
arel^tectural works of a solidit}' and grandeur elsewhere 
unknown, and wdneh the absolute dnuiess of the climate has 
permitted to come dowm to us in nnetjnailed preservation. 
On these monuments, wdthin and without, the record-loving 
Egyptians d€q)ictedMnfl described the events of their national 
and personal history, the course and occiJ]>ations ojf their 
daily lives, their olferings,* prayers, and praises, the scenes of 
their public w'orsbip and of the administratioTi of tbeir state, 
their expeditions and conquests. Their language has thus 
Bto4>d for ages plsfmly Avritt(ui before the eyes of the world, 
inviting readers ; but tlys key to the characters in which it 
W£u? inscribed, the sswired hieroglyphics, had been lost aknost 
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since tfee beginning of tlio Christian era ; until, in our own 
century, ft has been recovered‘^by the zeal and industry of a 
few devoted men, among whose names that of Chaitf|)ollion 
stands foremost- The reconstruction of the ancient 
Egyptimi tongue, though by no means comjiletc, is suflicieutly 
advanced to allow us to see quite clearly its general cha¬ 
racter. It was but an older form of the modern Coptic. 
The Coptic has itself gone out of cxisteucc^wilhin the past 
three or four centuries, extinguished by the Arabic ; but we 
possess a tolerably abundant Christian Coptic literature, 
representing two or throe slightly diflerent dialects, written 
ill an alphabetic (*haracter chiefly adapted from the Greek, 
and dating back to the early centuries of •ur era. The 
ditlereiiccs are comparatively slight between the old Egyptian 
of the hicroglyphical luonumeiits and the la,ter Cojitic, for the 
exceedingly simple structure of the language has*saved it from 
the active operation of linguistic change. A transitional 
step, too, hetweeu the one and the other is set*before us in 
ilie series of records, mostly iii papyrus rolls, which arecafled 
hieratic and demotic, from the characters in which they arc 
written, muditied forms of the hierogly])hs, adapted to a more 
popular use; these records from the last five or six 

centuries preceding our era, and represent, doubtless, the 
popular spirocb of the ])eriod. , 

A number of other African dialects are claimed to exhibit 
atllnities of material and slrin-ture with the language of 
Egypt.# They faM * into three groups ; the Ethiopian or 
Abyssinian, of •which the Galla i» at’present the mo«t im¬ 
portant member; the Libyan or IJcrher, extending over a 
wide region of uoriherii Africa, from Egypt to the Atlantic 
ocean; and the Hottentot, embracing the dialects of the ' 
degraded tribes of Il^:)ttcntotM and i^uslmien at the far 
southern extremity of the coutinent: these last have been but ^ 
recently recognized as sliowing signs of probable relationship 
with the rest. The family, as thus made up, is styled the 
Hamltic (by a name correlative to Sony tic and .Taphetic) : 
its constitution and relations, however, are still matter’s oft 

* J follow hero the classification of licnsius, given in t,h<?sccon^^ oiUti/.n nf 
bis Slaudard Alphabet (Loudon and Berlin, I86<i), at p. 303. 
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no little difference of opinion among linguistic scholars, and 
can be fully established onlydjy continued research. 

. Th#Egyptian was a langunge of the utmost simplicitj^ or 
even pover^, of grammatical structure. Its roots—which, 
in their condition as made known to us, are prevailingly, , 
though not uniformly, mmiosyllabic—are also its words; 
neither noun nor verb, nor any other part of speech, has a 
characteristic form, or can l)t‘ traced back to a simjde'i* radi¬ 
cal element, frbin which it comes by the addition of a forma¬ 
tive element. Some rods, as in Chinese, arc either verb, . 
substantive, or adji'ctive—thus, anklt, Mive, life, alive,’ sekld^ 
‘write, a writing, Avritcr ’—olhers are only verbs or only 
nouns. A wDrd list'd as substantive is generally marked by 
a prctix’cd article, Avhicli is often closely combined with it, 
but yet is not a part of it; it has no declension, the ohjt'ctive 
uses beiiig flidicated by [)rc})ositionH. The personal iiillcc- 
tion of the verb is made by iru'ans of suffixcdv pronominal 
endings, also loost'ly attached, and capable of being omitted 
in* the third person when a noun is expressed as subject of 
the verb. ISfode and tenst' art', to a certain limited extent, 
signified by pi'cfixtul auxiliary wordvS. But these pronominal 
endings, which, when added fp the verb, indicate the .subject 
(sometimes also tht' object), have likewise a possessive value, 
w^hen^appended to nouns : thus, is cither ‘ J name ’ or 

‘ my name ; * it is literally, clouhlless, ‘ naming-mino,’ applied 
in a substantive or a verbal sense according to the require¬ 
ments of the particular cascr.fhat is t# say, there is no 
essential distinction foriunlly mad(3 between, a noun and a 
verb. In tlie singular number of both articles and pronominal 
suffixes, as also in tlic pronouns, there is made a separation 
• of gender, as masculine or feminine. This is a highly 
important feature in** the stricture ^f TTamitic speech, and 
the one which gives*it its best claim to the title of form-lan¬ 
guage. So far as it goes,* it puts the tongues of the family 
into one grand class along with the Indo-European and the 
Semitic : these tlir^e families alone have made a subjective 
claswlicatiobi of all objects of knowledge and of thought as 
masculine and feminine,fcnd gi\'enit expression in their speech. 

, by its gcuera.1 character, the Egyptian is far enbugh 
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from b^ing entitled to rank with the Indo-European and 
Semitic languages, being, ratber, but a single step above th© 
Cbinese: in many of its constructions it is quite as l^ld as 
the latter, and sometimes oven less clear and free from 
ambiguity. . 

The Egyptian pronouns present some striking analogies 
with the Semitic, and from this fact has been drawn by many 
linguistic scholars the confident conclusion thift the two 
families are ultimately related, the Egy])tian 'being a relic of 
the Semitic as the latter was before its development into the 
peculiar form whitdi it m)w wears, and w'hich was described 
in the last lecture. Considering, however, the exceeding 
structural differoJK^e between them, and the J^igh improba¬ 
bility tliat any genuine correspondences of so special a cha¬ 
racter should liave survive*! that thorough working-over 
which could alone have made Semitic s])eecli out/ of anything 
like Egyptian, the concluai*)n must bo pronounced, at the 
least, a venturesome one. Semitic affinities have been not 
less confidently, and with perha[)S more show of reasiDn, 
claimed for the Libyan and Abyssijiian branches of the so- 
called Hamitic family. Only continued investigation, and 
more definite establish men t of the criteria of genetic relation¬ 
ship, can determine what part of these alleged correspond¬ 
ences are ijpal, and of force to show community of descent, 
and what part are fancied, or accidental, or the result of 
borrowing out of one language into another. 

To outer in any detail ftijLo the labyrinths of African lan¬ 
guage and etliiiography is not jpssontial to our present 
purpose, and will not be here undertaken. As a consequence 
of the extraordinary activity of missionary enterprise and of 
geographical exploration and discovery in Africa within a few'- ^ 
years past, much curiosity ajid study has been directed 
towards African dialects; a great mass pf material has been 
collected, and its examination ha^ been carried far enough to* 
give us at least a general idea of the distribution of races in 
that quarter of the world. A vast deal, however, still remains ^ 
to bo done, before the almost'iuiiumerabfe and rapidly ctangTH 
ing dialects of all these w ild tribes shall be t^rought to our 
kn^dedge, combined into classes and groups, and under- 
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stood in ttioir resemblances and differences of materAil and 
structure. # ’ 

Apart from the dialects already mentioned, as belonging 
to the Hamitic or the Semitic family, the best established 
and most widely extended group of African languages is that 
one which fills nearly the whole southern part of the conti¬ 
nent, from a few degrees north of the equator to the Cape of 
Good Hope. It is variously called the Bantu, the Chuana, 
or the ZiiIgiamfamily ; or, by a simple geographical title, the 
South-African. The material as well as structural coinci¬ 
dences between its numerous members arc fully sufficient to 
prove its unity. Its subdivisions, and the separate dialects 
composing tlyun, need not here be rehearsed.'* None of 
these dialects has any other culture than that which it has 
received under missionary auspices in the most recent period. 
They are all \jf an agglutinative character, forming words of 
many syllables, and, in a certain way, they are rich enough 
in forms, and in the capacity of indicating different shades of 
meaning and relation. Their most marked peculiarity is 
their extensive use of proiiominal prefixes to the nouns; 
these are numerous—in some languages, as many as sixteen 
—and distinguish the nuinbe^' uud gouerie class of the nouns 
to which they arc attached. Thus, in Zulu, "we have um-fana, 

* boy,’ aha-fana^ ‘ boys ; * in-1comOj ‘ cow,’ izin-horn/ty ‘ cows ; * 
ili-zwiy * word,’ ama~ztviy ‘ words,’ and so on.f But farther, 
these same prefixes, or characteristic parts of them, enter into 
the formation of the adjectives^, Vhc possessive and ^relative 
prou(%uns, and the personal pronouns employed as subject or 
object of the verbs, agreeing wdth or referring to the nouns 
to W'hich they respectively belong : for example, aha-Jana 
h^ami aha~JculUy ha tanda^ ‘ my large boys, they love; ’ but 
isin-komo z-ami izin^lcaluy tanda^^ **my large cows, they 
love.’ Thus is produced a kind of alliterative congruence, 
like the rhyming one often sees in Batin, as mr-o pptim^o 
maxim^Of femin~(B optim-a: maxim-m. Of inllection^^toy cases 

^ • See Lopstas’s General Table of lianguages, already referred to; and Dr. 
Bleek% Catalogue of Sir George Grey’s Libraiy, at Capetown, 1858. 
t Our oxatnplcfi are takef^ifrom Ilev. L. Urout’s “Zulu-Lund” (ThOa- 
i864),;jidiapi xiv, * 
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the Sonjbh-African noun hafe hardly any; the case-relations 
arc indicaited by prefixed prepasitions. Nor is there a per¬ 
sonal inflection of the verbs, except by means of piefixcd 
pronouns. Mode and tense are signified chiefly by auxiliary 
words, also standing before the main root; but in part by 
derivative forms of the root, made by suffixes : thus, tandile^ 

* loved,’ from tanda, ‘ love; ’ and like suffixes form derivative 
conjugations of the root, in number and in variety compar* 
able with those which, as was shown in the last lecture, come 
from the Turkish verb : examples are boitisa, ‘ show,’ honela, 

‘ see for,’ bonana, ‘ sec each other,’ botumna, * show each 
other,’ honwa, ‘ be seen,’ etc., etc., from bonay ‘ see.’ Except 
in the interjectional forms, the vocative and second person 
. imperative, every verb aud noun in these languages ap^jears 
in connected speech clothed with a pronominal prefix; so 
that a prefix seems as essential a part of one of^ their words 
as docs a suffix of an Indo-European word, in the older 
dialects of the family. 

A very peculyir feature of the phonetic structure of softie 
of the best-known Sonth-African languages, especially of the 
Kafir branch (including the Zulu), is the use, as consonants, 
of the sounds called elides^ m^Ie by separating the tongue 
sharply from tlio roof of the mouth, with accompanying suc¬ 
tion—souni^s which -we employ only in talking to horses or 
in amusing babies. As many as four of these clicks form in 
some dialects a regular part of the consonantal system, each 
being spbject to variation fly utterance simultaneously with 
other sounds, gpttural or nasal. is not a little rei»ark- 
able that the clicks also abound in the tongues of that iso¬ 
lated branch of the Hamitic fiimily, the Hottentot and 
Bushman, which is shut in among the South-African dialects: 
indeed, they are conjectured tOfbe of I^)ttentot origin, and 
caught by the other tribes by imitation, since they are found' 
only in those members of the* diflfereut Soiith-African 
branches which are neighbours of the Hottentots. 

Upon the western coast of the continent, the languages of 
the family of which we are treating extend as far as intotthe \ 
territory of Sierra Leone; but they are much,intermingled 
at tile north with ‘other tongues of a different kindred. A. 
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broad band across the continent at its widest part, froan Cape 
Verde on the north nearly to the equator on the t,outb, and 
eastward to the upper waters of the Nile, is filled with dia¬ 
lects not reckoned as South-African, although possessing a 
structure iu many respects accordant with that which we 
have just described. Conspicuous among them are the 
Fulah or Vellatah, the Maiidingo, and the tongues of Bomu 
and Darfur. How far they admit of being grouped together 
as a single faiiBly, and what may be the value of their general 
structural correspondence with the other great African 
family, nuist he left for future researches to determine. 
One of Iheni, the Vci, has an alphabet of its own, of native 
invention. 

V 

Throughout nearly the whole of northern and central 
Africa, Arabic infiuoico has for some time past been rapidly 
spreading, currying with it a certain degree of civilization, 
the IMohanimedan religion, the Koran, and some knowledge 
and use of the Arabic language. It is only in this (piartcr 
of'* the world that Semitic faith and speech still continue 


aggressive. 

There remains for consideration, of the recognized great 
families of human language, only that one'which occupies the 
continent of North and South America. Of this, also, we 
must renounce all attempt at detailed treatment; it is a theme 
too vast and complicated to be dealt with otherwise than 
very summarily within our necessary limits. The conditions 
of the linguistic problem preseiited by the American lan¬ 
guages are exceedingly p.erjilexing, for the ^ame reason as 
those presented by the Polynesian and African dialects, and 
in a yet higher degree. The number, variety, and ehange- 
ablcness of the different tongues is wonderful. Dialectic 
division is carried to? its oxteeme anjong them; the isolating 
and diversifying tendencies have had full course, with little 
counteraction from the conserving and assimilating forces. 
The continent seems ever to have been peopled by* a con¬ 
geries of petty tribes, incessantly at warfare, or standing off 
^ from one another in jealous and suspicious seclusion. Oer- 
t«kin striKing^^^xoeptijj^s, it is true, are present to the mind of 
^dyerr Mexico, Central America, and Peru, at the«tim© 
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of the Spanish' discovery and conquest, were the seat of 
empires Assessing an organijsed system of government, with 
national creeds and institutions, with modes of writing and 
styles of architecture, and other appliances of a considerably 
developed culture, of indigenous origin. Such relics, too, 
as the great mounds which arc scattered so widely through 
our western country, and the ancient workings upon the 
veins and lodges of native copper along the southern shore 
of Lake Superior, show that other large pcwtions of the 
northern continent had not always been in the same savage 
condition* as that in which our ancestors found them. Yet 
these were exceptions only, not changing the general rule; 
and there is reason to believe that, as the eivUization of the 
Mississippi valley had been extinguished by the incursion 
and conquest of more barbarous tribes, so a similar fate was 
threatening that of the southern peoples: that, in fact, 
American culture was on its way to destruction even with¬ 
out European interfereuce, as European culture for a time 
had seemed to be, during the Dark Ages which attended the 
downfall of the Roman empire. If the difterentiation of 
American language has been thus unchecked by the influence 
of culture, it has been also fav^oured by the influence of the 
variety of climate and mode of life. While the other great 
families occupy, for the most part, one region or one zone, 
the American tribes have been exposed to all the diflJerence 
of circumstances which can find place between the Arctic 
and thQ Antarctic.occans, flijiid ice-fields, mountains, valleys, 
on dry table-lands and in reekiiig,river-basins, along ^ores 
of every clime. Moreover, these languages have shown 
themselves to possess a peculiar mobility and changeableness 
of material. There are groups of kindred tribes whose , 
separation is known to J)o of m^t very iong standing, but in 
whose speech the correspondences are /ilmost overwhelmed 
and hidden from sight by the discordances which have sprung * 
up. Itttnore thau one tongue it has been remarked that 
books of instruction prepared by missiona:^ies have become 
antiquated and almost unintelligible in three or four gener% 
tions. knowledge of Jbhe family be- 

gin^in the most recent period, less than four hundted years . 
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ago; that, though it has been since.penetratod and pressed 
on every side by cultivated nations, the efforts mad^to .collect 
and piieservo information respecting it have been only spas¬ 
modic and fragmentary ; that it is almost wholly destitute of 
literature, and even of traditions of any authority and value ; , 
and that great numbers of its constituent members have 
perished, in the wasting away of the tribes by mutual war¬ 
fare, by pestilence ajid famine, and by the encroachments of 
more powerfur races—and it wull be clearly seen that the 
comprehensive comparative study of American languages is 
beset w’ith very great difficulties. 

Yet it is the confident opinion of linguistic scholars that a 
fundamental vuity lies at the base of all these infinitely vary¬ 
ing forms of speech ; that they may be, and probably ai*e, all 
descended from a single parent language.* For, w'hatcver 
their dilferehc'ea of material, there is a single type or plan 
upon which their forms are developed and their constructions 
made, from the Arctic Ocean to Capo Horn; and one suih- 
citfiitly peculiar and distincti^ c to constitute a genuine indi¬ 
cation of rclat iouship. This type is called the incorporative 
or polysyntbetic. It tends to the excessive and abnormal 
agglomeration of distinct significant elements in its words; 
whereby, on the one hand, cumbrous compounds arc formed 
as the^ names of objects, and a character of tediom- and time- 
wasting polysyllahism is given to the language—see, for 
example, the three to ten-syllabled numeral and pronominal 
words of our western Indian tongues ; or-the Mexicftn name 
for‘f^oat,’ kwa-Jewauh tet*tso7ic, literally ‘head-tree (horn)- 
lip-hair (beard),’ or ‘the horned and bearded one*—and, on 
the other hand, and what is of yet more importance, an 
unwieldy aggregation, verbal or ^wari-verbal, is substituted 

' . . c 

♦ T make no account here of isolated dialects of an exceptional charactert 
like the Otomi in central Mexico,, which is asserted to bo a monosyllabic lan¬ 
guage ; nor of otherjs which may exhibit the characteristic fcatujsf^jbf Ameri¬ 
can speech so faintly, or in such a modified form, as to be hardly r^gnixahle 
by their structure as American ; it remains yet to he determined whether 
such seeming csxceptionstdo or do not admit of explanation as the result of 
apeciSl bistoripal deyelopment. Nor, of coui-se, is the possibility denied that 
fuller knowled^ will bring light tongues radically and irrec^Uably dia- 
ebi^dant from the geiend type. r 
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for the phrase gr sentence, with its distinct and balanced 
metnbers. ^ Thus, the Mexican says “ I-flesh-eat,” as a single 
word, compounded of three elements; or if, for eim^hasis, 
the^ object is left to stand separate, it is at least first repre¬ 
sented by a pronoun in the verbal compound: as, “ I-it-eat, 
the flesh ; ’* or “ I-it-him-give, the bread, my son,” for “ I 
give my son the bread.” 

The incorporative type is not wholly peculiar to the lan- 
, guages of our continent. A trace of it (in .the insertion, 
among the verbal forms, of an objective as well as a subject¬ 
ive pronominal ending) is found even in one of the Ugrian 
dialects of the Scythian family, the Hungarian; and the 
Basque, of w'hich we shall presently spciak more particu¬ 
larly, exhibits it in a very notable measure. is found, too, 
in considerably varying degree and style of development in 
the difierent branches of the American family. 'But its 
general effect is still such that the linguist is able to claim 
that the languages to which it belongs are, in virtue of 
their structure, akin with one another, and distinguisl^ed 
from all other known tongues. 

Not only do the subjective and objective pronouns thus 
enter into the substance of the v erb, but also a great variety 
of modifiers of the verbal action, adverbs, in the form of 
particles and fragments of words; thus, almost ev’erything 
which helpl to make expression forms a part of verbal con¬ 
jugation, and the verbal paradigm becomes well-nigh inter¬ 
minable. An extreme instance of excessive synthesis is af- 
lorded in the Cherokee word-phrase 

ehaw-lwng-ta-naw-ne-li-fi-se-sti, * they will by that iim^have 
nearly finished granting [favours] from a distance to thee 
arrd me.* * 

•Other common traits, which help to,strcngthen our con¬ 
clusion that these languages are ultimately related, are not 
wanting. Such are, for example, the ‘habit of combining 
words^ ^irfragments, by one or two representative syllables j 
the dii4^!t conversion of nouns, substantive and adjective^ 
into verbs, and their conjugation as such ; pecstdiarities of 

• A Gallalin in Arcb^ologia Americana, vol. ii. (Cambridge, 1836), p. 20b 
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generic distinction—many languages dividing dnim^e from 
inanimate beiiy^s (somew hat^as wo do by the use Qf w^o and 
with arbitrary and fanciful details of classi^eatlon, 
like those exhibited by the Indo-European languages in tbeir 
separation *of masculine and feminine ; the possession of a 
very peculiar scheme for denoting the degrees of family 
relationship ; and so on. 

As regards their material constitution, their assignment of 
^certain soundi^ to represent certain ideas, our Indian dialects 
show, as already remarked, a very great discordance. It has 
been claimed that there are not less than a hundred lan¬ 
guages or groups upon the continent, between whose words 
are discoveniblc no eorrcspondenecs which might not be suf¬ 
ficiently explained as the result of accident. Doubtless a 
more thorough and sharpsighted investigation, a more pene¬ 
trating lingvistic analysis and comparison—though, under 
existing circumstances, any even distant approxhuation to 
the actual beginning may be hopeless—would considerably 
reduce this number; yet there might still remain as many 
unconnected grou])s as are to be found in all Europe and 
Asia. It is needless to undertake here an enumeration of 
the divisions of I udian spccc.h: we will but notice a few of 
the most important groups 'occupying our own portion of 
the continent. • 

In the extreme north, along the whole shore of the Arctic 
ocean, are the Eskimo dialects, with which is nearly allied the 
dreenlandish. Below them is spread out, on the west, the 
great jjithapaskan group. On *the east, and as far south as 
the Ime of Tennessee an3 North Carolina, stretches the im¬ 
mense region ocimpied by the numerous dialects of the 
Algonquin or Delaware stock; within it, however, is enclosed 
the distinct branch of Iroquois languages. Our south-oafet- 
ern states were in possession of ihe^Florida group, compris¬ 
ing the Creek, Choefcaw, awd Cherokee. The great nation of 
the Sioux or Dakotas gives its name to the brauch^bich oc¬ 
cupied the Missouri valley and parts of the lower IMSfesiasippi. 
Another wide-spijeafli sub-family, including the Shoshonee and 
Comanche, i^anged from the shores of Texas north-westward 
to t)ie borders CalifiSmia and the territory of the Aiha- 
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paeklia^ and^tlfe Pacific coast was occupied by a medley of 
trifcee,, Mexico and Central A ijieriea, finally, were tbe home 
o£a g^eat variety of tongues, that of the cultivated Aztecs, 
witji its kindred, having the widest range. 

The linguistic condition of America, and the state of our 
knowledge respecting it, being such as we have here seen, it 
is evident how futile must be at present any attempt to 
prove by the evidence of language the peopling of the conti¬ 
nent from Asia, or from any other part of th5.world outside* 
"We have alnaady noticed that a relationship is asserted to 
exist between the Eskimo branch of American language and 
% dialect or two in the extreme north-cast of Asia; but the 
fact that it is a specifically Eskimo relatioushjp is sufficient 
to prove its worthlessness as a help to the explanation of 
the origin of American langptige in general, and to make it 
probable that the communication there ha5 been from 
America to Asia, and not the contrary. To enter upon a 
bare and* direct comparison of modern American with modern 
Asiatic dialects, for the purpose of discovering signs# of 
genetic connection between them, would be a proceeding 
utterly at variance with all the principles of linguistic 
science, and could lead to no results possessing any signifi¬ 
cance or value. One might as well compare together the 
Eiiglish, tl^e modern Syriac, and the Hungarian, in order to 
determine the ultimate relationship of the Indo-European, 
Semitic, and Scythian families. Sound method (as was 
pointed out in thq sixth lecture) requires that we study each 
dialect, group, Jjranch, and family l^’ itself, before v e vq^iture 
to examine and pronounce upon its more distant connections. 
Wliat wo have to do at present, then, is simply to learn all 
that we possibly can of the Indian languages themselves; to 
B^tle their internal relations, ^elicit their laws of growth, 
reconstruct their older forms, and asceiiji toward their ori¬ 
ginal condition as far as the material within our reach, and ‘ 
the in which it is presented, will allow; if our 

studies shall at length put us in a position to dtjail with the 
question of their Asiatic derivation, we Adll rejoice al ij;. I 
4o not myself expect that valuable light will^ever be shed 
upoift the subject by linguistic evidence; ^others may b6 more 
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sanguine; but all must at any rate agree that, as things are,, 
the subject is in no positiorj to be taken up and discussed 
with profit. The absurd theories which have been advanced 
and gravely defended by men of learning and acuteness .re¬ 
specting the .origin of the Indian races are hardly worth even 
a passing reference. The culture of the more advjmced 
communities has been irrefragably proved to be derived from 
Egypt, Phenicia, India, and nearly every other anciently 
^civilized country of the Old World: the whole history of 
migration of the tribes tlicnisclves has been tfaced in detail 
over Behring’s Straits, through the islands of the Pacific, and 
acro.SH the Atlantic ; tlicy hai'e been identified with the 
Canaanites, whom Joshua aud the Israelites exterminated; 
a7id, worst of all, with the ten Israelitish tribes deported from 
their own country by the sovereigns of Mesopotamia! When 
men sit down witli minds crammed w'ith scattering items of 
historical information, abounding prejudices, aud teeming 
fancies, to the solution of questions respecting whose con- 
dikions they know nothing, there is no folly which they are 
not prepared to commit. 

Our national duty and honour are peculiarly concerned in 
this matter of the study of aboriginal American languages, 
as the most fertile and im})ortant branch of American archae¬ 
ology. Europeans accuse us, with too much reason, of 
indiff(frence and mefiiciency w ith regard to preserving me¬ 
morials of the races whom we have dispossessed and an* dis¬ 
possessing, and to promoting t., thorough comprehension 
of their history, Indian scholars, and associations which 
devote themselves to gathering together and making public 
linguistic and other arclueologrcal materials for construction 
of the proper ethnology of the continent, are far rarer than 
they should be among ua. .Jfot a lij^erary iuatitution in cftir 
country has among its teachers one whose business it ia to 
investigate the languages ©f our aboriginal popula^ops, and 
to acquire and diffuse true knowledge respecting "TOsm and 
their •history.* So much the more reason have^6 to be 
gratplui tot>the few ‘who are endeavouring to make up our de* 

This about to be removed, by the establiehmeat of 

« chair of igohmology at Cambridge. 
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Jicienci^ by self-prompted study, and especially to those 
,8elf-denyicg men who, under circumstances of no small dif¬ 
ficulty i are or have been devoting themselves to the wQrk of 
collecting and giving to the world original materials. The 
Smithsonian Institution has recently taken upon itself the 
' olEce of encouraging, guiding, and giving eflect to the 
labours of collectors, under special advantages derived from 
its relation to the Government, with laudable zeal, and with 
the best promise of valuable results. No department of in¬ 
quiry, certainly, within the circle of the historical sciences, 
has a stronger claim upon the attention of such a national 
institution; and it becomes all Americans to countenance 
and aid its efforts by eveiy moans in their power. 

Before closing this cursory and imperfect survey of the 
varieties of human language, we have to glance at one or 
two dialects or grou 2 )s of dialects which have hitherto re¬ 
sisted all attempts at classification. Most noteworthy 
among these is the Basque, spoken in a little district of the 
Pyrenees, on both sides of the border betw’een France a^id 
Spain, enveloping the angle of the Bay of Biscay, between 
Bayonne and Balbao. Tlie Basques arc well identified as 
descended from the immitive Iberian population which is 
supposed to have filled the Spanish peninsula before the in- 
trllSTbu of the Celts: their stubborn and persistent character 
and the inaccessibility of their mountain retreats * have 
enabled their native idiom successiullY to resist the assimi- 
lating influences exercised W successive Celtic, Boman, and 
Gothic conquest and doniiiiiiliou. It stands, so far as is yet 
known, alone among the languages of mankind ; kindrei has 
been sought and even claimed for it in every direction, hut 
to *no good purpose. It is, thou, naturally enough conjec- 
tuit'-d to be a sole survivjng remi^ant of the speech of an ab¬ 
original race, peopling some part of Europe before the 
immigr|^tion of the Indo-European tribes, perhaps before 
that of Scythian ; and the possibility that it may be so 
invests Hu With an unusual degree of interest. Its structure 
is exceedingly peculiar, intricate, and difficult of anUysis. 
As we have already had occasion to notice, it possesses much 
more,^ striking analogies with the aboriginal languages of 

23 
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America tlian with any others that are known: like ^em, it 
is highly polysynthctic, incorporating into its verbal forms a 
host cf pronominal relations which are elsewhere expressed 
by independent words ; like them, also, it compounds words 
together by representative .fragments. But it does not 
show the same tendency to fuse the whole sentence into a 
verb ; its nouns have an inflection which is much more 
Scythian tl^ American in type ; and tliere arc otlior difler- 
encos which distinctly enough discourage the conjecture that 
it can be bistoricaUv akin with the tongues of this continent. 
Some other ajnong tlie various ])opulatious of southern Eu¬ 
rope, treated by the ancients as of strange tongue and line¬ 
age, and wliich ha\e now totally disappeared, may possibly 
lia\e been akin with the Bastpios ; such questions are cover¬ 
ed with a darkness wliich we cannot hope ever to see dis- 
j>elled. " 

In Italy are still found the relics of one of these isolated 
and perished peoples, the Etruscans. They were a race of 
niT'ch higher culture than the Basques, and their neighbour¬ 
hood to Borne, and their resulting influence, peaceful and 
warlike, upon her growing polity and developing history, 
give them a historical iinj)ortance to which the Iberian race 
cun lay no claim. Inscriptions in their langtxage, WTitten in 
legible characters, and in some instances of assured mean¬ 
ing, are preserved to our day ; yet its linguistic character 
and connections are an unsolved and jirohably insoluble 
problem. Every few years, some one of .those philologisttt 
who^e judgments are easily taken captive by a few superfi¬ 
cial correspondences claims to have proved its relationship 
with some known family, and tlius to have determined the 
ethnological position of the race that spoke it; but bis argu¬ 
ments and conclusions are spon set jiside as of no more value 
than others already offered and rejected. , ‘ 

Again, there is found in the mountain-range of the Cau¬ 
casus a little knot of idioms which have hitherto Ai^ed the 
effort® of linguistic scholars to connect them wro other 
knq>vn forms of sjJeech. Their principal groups are four: 
^e deorgtau And the ^Circassian stretch along the southern 
and nOrthe^Jt, ^ores respectively of the eastern extremity of 
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the Blijclt Sea, and throujt^h the mountains nearly to the 
Caspian ;* the Lesghian bordk^rs tlie Caspian; and the 
Mitsjegliian lies between it and the Circassian. The^Geor¬ 
gian possesses a peculiar alphabet and a literature; but the 
whole group, except as it presents a ))robloin for the solu¬ 
tion of the linguistic ethnographer, has no special import¬ 
ance. 

The Albanian or Skipetar, the modern repragsentative of 
the ancient Illyrian, hus already been gpokei^ of as doubt¬ 
fully classifiable with the Indo-European languages. If its 
connection with them shall not finally be made out to tho 
safisiaction of the learned, it, too, will have to be numbered 
among the isolated and ])roblcinatical tongue.?* 

One more Asiatic dialect mny be, worth a moment’s notice: 
the Yeniseaii, occupying a tract of country alojig the middle 
course of llie Yenisei, with traces in tho moiiutains about 
the head waters of that river; it belongs to the feeble and 
scanty remnant of a people which is lost in tho midst of 
Scythian tribes, and apparently destined to be ere long 11b- 
sorbed by them, but which is proved to be of different race 
by its wholly discordant language. 

The number of such isolated jLougues is, of course, liable to 
he in creased as we cometokuowinore thoroughly the linguistic 
condition ^f regions of the world which arc as yet onj^ par¬ 
tially explored. There is a possibility that many types of 
speech, once spread over wide domains, may exist at present 
only ii\ scanty fr^igmeuts, 'as well as that some may have 
disappeared altogether, leaving uotneven a trace behind^ 
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Cnassification of hingfiiages. Morphological classifications ; their defects. 
Schleicher's morj)}iol«\gical notation. Classification hy general rank. 
Superior value* of genetic division. Bearing of linguisitic science on 
ethnology. Comparative advantages and disadvantages of linguistic 
and physical evidence of race. Indo-European language and race 
mainly coincident. Difiieulty of the ethnological prohlciu. Inability 
of language to prove either unity or variety^ of human species. Acci¬ 
dental correspondences ; futility of root coinj^arisons. 

OuB inquirieB into Iho history and relations of human 
languages have last brought us to a review and brief exam¬ 
ination of their groupings into families, so far as yet accom¬ 
plished by the labours of linguistic students. The families 
may be brietly recapitulated as follows. First in rank "antt 
importance is the Jndo-Enro]>ean, filling nearly the whole of 
central and southern Europe^, together with no inconsider¬ 
able portion of soutli-\v(‘stern Asia, and ^with colonies in 
every,^ quarter of the globe; it includes the languages of 
nearly all the modern, and of some of the most important of 
the ancient, civilized and civilizing races. Next is the 
Semitic, of prominence in the world’s history second only to 
the Indo-European, having^^its station in Arabia and the 
neighbouring regions of Asia and Africa. Then follows the 
* loosely aggregated family' of the Scythian dialects, as we 
chose to term them, ranging from Norway idmoat to 
Behring’s Straits, and occupying a good part of cctlttal Asia 
al8o,(_ with outlier^ in southern Europe (Hungary and 
Turkey), possibly in southernmost Asia (the Dekhan, or 
peuinsuU oi India). EhHher, the south-eastern Asiatic or 
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monosTllabic 'family, in China and Farther India, and 
countne^ adjacent to these the Malay-Polynesian and 
Melanesian, scattered over tl^e numberless islands *of the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans; the Hamitic, composed of the 
Egyptian andks congeners, chiefly in northern Africa; the 
South-African, filling Africa about and below the equator; 
and the American, covering with its greatly varied forma 
our western continent, from the Arctic Ocean to thb Antarctic. 
Besides these great families, we took note of/several isolated 
languages or lesser groups, of doubtful or wholly unknown 
relationship: as those in extreme north-eastern Asia, in the 
Caucasian mountains, in central Africa; as the Basque in 
the Pyrenees, the Albanian in north-w'cstem G-rcece, the 
Tenisean in Siberia, and the extinct Etruscan in northern 
Italy. 

The scheme of classification, as thus drawn out, was a 
genctical one, founded on actual historical relationship. Each 
family or group was intended to be made up of those 
tongues which there is found sufficient reason to regardk as 
kindred dialects, as common descendants of the same original. 
"We were obliged, however, to confess that our classification 
had not everywhere the same value, as the evidences of 
relationship were not of an equMly unequivocal character in all 
^t4wHamilies, or else had been thus far incompletely gathered 
in and examined. Where, as in the case of Indo-European 
and Semitic speech, we find structural accordance combined 
with identity of material, 4L8 traced out and determined by 
long-cdntinued and penctraling study on the part of^many 
investigators, fhero the unity of the families is placed beyond 
the reach of reasonable doubt. But it is unfortunately true 
that these two are the only groups of wide extent and first- 
rate importance respecting wh^h the linguistic student can 
speak with such fulness of confidence; everyw'here else, there 
is cither some present deficiency of information, which time 
mayK)]^ iH|,y not remove, or the conditions are such that our 
belief m the genetic relationship must rest upon the more 
questionable ground of correspondence ili structural develop* 
ment. "We may by no means deny that morphological 
acc^dance is capable of rising to such a vt^ue as sbciild 
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make it a sufficient and convincing evidence of genetic 
unity; but it is evidently of a less direct and unmistakable 
cbarac^r than material identity, and requires for its estima¬ 
tion a wider range of knowledge, a more acute insight, and a 
more cautious judgment. If two languages, agree in the 
very material of which their words and apparatus of gram¬ 
matical inflection are composed, to a degree beyond what 
can possibly be regard(‘d tis the effect of accident or of 
borrowing, the conchmiou that thc‘y are akin is inevitable ; 
nothing but community t)f linguistic tradition can explain 
such phenomena: but agreement in the style only in which 
wordvS are conq^osed and thought expressed admits of being 
attributed to causes other than historical—to equality of 
mental eiidowiTiicnt, of intellectual force and training. We 
may look hopefully forward to the time when linguistic 
science shall Jiave rea(*hed such a pitch of perfection, shall 
have so thoroughly mastered the infinitely varied phenomena 
of universal human language and traced out their causes, 
thj^/ she shall be able to sojiarate with certainty the effects 
of ethnic capacity from tho^e of transmill ed habit: hut that 
time has certainly not yet c(nne ; and, as the value of mor¬ 
phological ac<*c»rdances as evidence of genetic connection has 
hitherto been repeatedly overrated, so it wdll long, and 
always in unskilful or incautious handB, bo peculiarly liable 
to a like mivStreatment. 

We have already had occasion to refer to and describe 
some of the princi])al structural jwculiarities which are illus¬ 
trated in the variety of human tongues; but it will be w^orth 
while here to bestow a few words farther upon them, and 
upon the systems of morphological classification to which, 
^ they have served as foundation. 

The languages of^ mankind have been divided into two 
grand classes, the monosyllabic (otherwise called isolating, 
* or radical) and the* polysyllabic (or inflectional). To the 
former belong the tongues of China and Farther 
their lelatives in the same quarter of Asia, and perliaps one 
or two idioms in other parts of the w orld. In them there is a 
formalidontit^ of root^and word; none of their vocables are 
i^de up of rddical and formative oloioents, the one giving 
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tlio pi^ncipal idea, the other indicating its limitation, appli¬ 
cation, oj relation; they possess no formally distinguished 
parts of speech. tJsage may assign to some of their roots 
thQ offices which in inflectional tongues are filled by inflective 
endings, suffixes or prefixes; it may also stamp some as 
* adjectives, others as nouns, as pronouns, as verbs, and so 
on; yet means of this sort can only partially supply their 
laclt of the resources possessed by more happily developed 
languages ; categories undistinguished in e]q)yeasion are hut 
imjicrfectly, if‘ at all, distinguished in apprehension ; thought 
is but brokenlj" represented and feebly aided by its instru¬ 
ment. To the latter, or inflectional class, belong all the 
other languages of tho world, which, whatever and however 
great their difterences, have at least tliis in*coinmon, that 
their sigiis of category and relation are not always separate 
words, but parts of other words, that their vctfablos are, to 
some extent, made up of at least two elements, tho one 
radical, the other formative. Tliere can be, it is evident, no 
more fundamental difiorence in linguistic structure 
this. And yet, it is not an absolute and determinate one. 
It lies in the nature of the case that, as the inflectional lan¬ 
guages have grow'n out of a monosyllabic and non-iuflecting 
stage, there should be certain*!oiigues, as there are in other 
*^t)iigues cj^rtain forms, which stand so closely upon the line of 
division between the two stages, that it is hard to tell 'Whether 
they are the one thing or the other. In our own tongue, there 
is no ^definite division-line to be drawn anj'^where in the 
series of steps that conducts from a mere collocation to a 
pure form-wori-—from house floor fo home-fop^ from tea^-filled 
to tearful, from godlike to godly ; and, in like manner, it is 
oTten a matter of doubt, in languages of low development, 
Adhere isolation ends aijd wber^ a looser agglutination begins. 
Thus, even the Chinese, the purest t^pe of the isolating 
structure, is by some regarded as, in its colloquial forms, and* 
yet in some of its dialects, a language of compounded 
words ; and the possession of one or two real fo^rmative ele¬ 
ments has been claimed for the Burmese ; while the Hima-' 
laya is likely to furnish dialects whose character, as isc&ated 
OF ^glutinative,-will be much disputed. 
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But tKe main objection to the classification we are con¬ 
sidering is not so much its want of absolute distinctness (a 
defect^incident to all classification, in every department of 
science) as its one-sidedness: it is too much like the pro¬ 
verbial lover’s division of the world into t^'O parts, that 
where the beloved object is and that where she is not: it 
leaves almost all human tongues in one huge class.together. 
Accordingly,^ much more popular and current system dis¬ 
tinguishes 'thVtJVi j)rimary orders, separating the mass of 
inflectional languages into such as are agglutinative, or 
attach their formative elements somewhat loosely to a root 
which is not liable to variation; and such as are inflective, 
or unite more thoroughly their radical and formative ele¬ 
ments, and make internal changes of the root itself bear 
their part, either primarily or secondarily, in the expression 
of grammatiffal relations. The distinction between these 
three orders is well expressed by Professor Max Miiller in 
the following terms;— 

V 1. Boots may bo used as words, each root preserving its 
full independence. 

“2. Two roots may bo joined together*to form words, 
and in these compounds one root may lose its independence. 

“ 3. Two roots may be joined together to form words, 
and in these compounds both roots may lose their independ¬ 
ence.”*’ 

No better scheme of division, of a simple and comprehen¬ 
sive character, has yet been devisi^d than this, and it is likely * 
tb maintain itself long in use. It faithfully represents, in 
the main, three successive stages in the history of language, 
three ascending grades of linguistic development. But its 
value must not be overrated, nor its defects passed without 
notice. In tho first place, it ^does nof. include all the possible 
and actually realized varieties in the mode of formation of 
swords. It lepes altogether out of account that internal 
change of vowels which, as was shown in the eighth.lecture, 
is the., characteristic and principal means of grammatical 
inflection in the Semitic tongues. Tho distinctions of qatala^ 

* he killed^^ ‘h^,was killed,* qattala, ‘he massacred,* 

Lectures, first series, eighth lecture. ^ 
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qdtala^ ‘ lie tricd^to kill,’ aqtala, * he caused to kill,* and the 
like, ar^ qot explainable by any composition of rQots and loss 
of their independence, even though the somewhat ami^ogous 
diflerences of man and men^ lead and led^ sing and sang^ sit 
and set^ do adipit of such explanation. In the second place, 
it is liable to something of the same reproach of one-sided- 
ness which lies against the former, the double method of 
classideation. It puts into a separate class,^' inflective 
languages, only two familTes, the ludo-Eiif(|pdSln and the 
Semitic : these are, to be sure, of wdde extent and unap¬ 
proached importance; yet the mass of spoken tongues is 
still left in one immense and heterogeneous body. And 
finally, a yet more fiindumental objection to the scheme is 
this heterogeneity, which characterizes not itf middle class 
alone, but its highest also. It classes Indo-European and 
Semitic speech together, as morphologically alike, while yet 
their structural discordance is vastly greater than that 
which separates Indo-European from many of the agglutina¬ 
tive tongues—in some respects, even greater than that 
which separates Indo-European from the generality of agglu¬ 
tinative and from the isolating tongues. Not only are the 
higher Scythian dialects, as the Finnish and Hungarian, 
almost inflective, and inflective upon a plan which is suffi- 
^IriTeilfly analogous with^ the Indo-European, but, from a 
theoretical point of view'^ (however the case may be liistori- 
cally), Chinese, Scythian, and Indo-European are so many 
'steps in one lino spid direction of progress, differing in degree 
but ndl in kind : Semitic 'speech^ on the other hand^ if it 
started originally from the same or a like centre, has reached 
an equally distant point in a wholly dift’orent direction. The 
tWo inflective families may lie upon the same circumference, , 
but they are separated Ijfy the v^ole lei^gth of the diameter, 
bevng twice as far from one another as is either from the 
indiflerent middle. A less fundamental discordance, per- • 
haps, but an equal variety of structure, belongs to those 
tongues which are classed together as agglutinative.* The 
order includes such extromoa iu degree t»f agglittination as 
the barren and almost isolating IMauchu or E^ptianj on the 
one Jiand, and, on the other, the exuberant aggregativo ^ 
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Turkish and the often excessively agglomerative Am^ncan or 
Basq^uo ; it,includes such dit^erences in the modei-of agglu¬ 
tination as are presented by the Scythian, which makes its 
combinations solely by suffixes, and tlie Malay or Sonth- 
African, which form theirs mainly by pretixca. Here, again, 
it may be made a question wdiether the morphological 
relationship of Scythian and Indo-European be not closer 
than that of Scythian aiid M^ay. The principle which 
divides the tvi^O former is, it is true, reasonably to be regarded 
as of a higher order than that which divides the two latter; 
yet it is mure teleological than morphological; it concerns 
rather the end attained than the means of attainment. The 
read) and value, too, of the distint‘-tivcly inflective principle, 
as developed ni Indo-European langunge, is, as I cannot but 
think, not infrequently ovorratod. In no small part of the 
material of cur own tongue, for example, the root or theme 
maintains its own form and distinction from the affixes, and 
these their distinction from one another, not less completely 
thf>n is the ease in Scythian. All the derivatives of lovr, as 
Jove-df lov-irtff, loc-er, love -In ; the derivatives of true^ as fru-ly^ 
tru~thy iru-ih-ful^ tru-th-fid-ly, un-tru-ih-fal-ly — these, and the 
host of formations like them, are strictly agglutinative in 
type: but we do not recognize in them any inferiority as 
means of expression to tbo.se derivatives in whicl; the radical 
part has undergone a more marked fusion, or disguising 
change. Lov>ed from love is as good a preterit as led from 
leadf or sang from sing; truth from true is y.s good an fibstract 
as length from long, or ^ filth from fouly nor is the Latin 
hsdo-r, *I am hurt,’ from Icedo^ ‘1 hurt,’ inferior to* the 
nearly equivalent Arabic qutila, from gatala. The claim 
might plausibly enough be set up that the unity which the 
Scythian gives to itsi derivative wor^^s by making the towels 
of their suffixes sympathize with that of*the principal* or 
radical element, is at least-as valuable, in itself considered, as 
the capacity of an Indo-European root to be phonetically 
affected by the ending that is attached to it—a subjection of 
the superior to the* inferior element. Not that the actual 
working-dht of the latter principle in the tongues of our 
Hafjpily has not produced results of higher value than the 
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formerJias led to; but this may bo owing in great measure 
to the wsif in which the two have been handled respectively. 

The immensely comprehensive order of agglutinative lan- 
guaj^es is sometimes reduced a little by setting apart from it 
a poly synthetic or incorporative class, composed of the 
Basque and the American family. This, however, is rather 
a subdivision of one of the members of the triple system than 
the establishment of a new, a quadruple, scheme of classifica¬ 
tion. * ' •, 

Professor Muller* seeks to find a support and explanation 
of the threefold division of human language which avc are 
noAV considering hy paralleling it with the threefold con¬ 
dition of human society, as patriarchal, nomadic, and j)oliti- 
cal. Monosyllabic or “family languages” %ro in place, 
according to him, among the members of a family, whoso in¬ 
timacy, and full knowledge of one another’s dispositions and 
thonghts, make it possible for eaidi to understand the other 
upon the briefest and most imperfect hints. Agglutinative 
or “ nomadic languages ” are required by the eircumstances 
of a wandering and unsettled life ; the constantly separating 
and reas.sombling tribes could not keep up a mutual inteUi- 
gence if they did not maintain the integrity of the radi(*al 
elements of their speech. Inflective or “ state languages ” 
I’biidered possible by^a regulated and stable condition of 
society, where uninterrupted intercourse and coustaht tra¬ 
dition facilitate mutual comprehension, notwithstanding the 
fusion and integr§,tion of r4)ot and affix. The comparison is 
ingenious and entertaining* but it is too little favoured by 
either linguistic pfiilosophy or linguistic history to ife en¬ 
titled to any other praise. It would fain introduce into the 
ptocesses of linguistic life an element of reflective anticipa¬ 
tion, of prevision and deliberate provi8i(^, which is altogether 
foi;eign 'to them.'^ That wandering tribes should, in view of 
their scanty intercourse, their frequent* partings to be fol- • 
lowed by possible meetings,^ conclude that they ought to 
keep their roots unmodified, is quite inconceivable; nor is it 

♦ In his Letter on the Classifleation of the Turanian LanguajjeSj^p, 21 
fieq.: see also his Lectures, first series. 
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easy to see wKat purpose the resolution should servCi if the 
endings are at the same time to be suffered tp vary so 
rapidly that mutmil unintelfigibility is soon brought about. 
In every uncultivated community, the language is left to take 
care of itself; it becomes what the cxigencips of practical 
use make it, not what a forecasting view of “future possibili¬ 
ties leads its speakers to think that it might with advantage 
be made to be: let two tribes be parted from one another, 
and neither has any regard' to the welfare of its fellow in 
shaping its own daily speech. In point of fact, moreover, 
Indo-European languages were inflective, were “ state lan¬ 
guages,” long before the tribes had formed states — while 
many of them were as nomadic in their habits as tlic wildest 
of the Bo-calied Turanian tribes. And to denominate the 
immense and highly-organized Chinese empire a mere exag¬ 
gerated family, and account for the peculiarities of its speech 
by reference to the conditions of ^ family, is fanciful iu the 
extreme. No nomenclature founded on such unsubstantial 
copsidorations has a good claim to the acceptance of lin¬ 
guistic scholars; and the one iii (juestion has, it is believed, 
won no general currency. 

A very noteworthy attempt h.aa been made within a short 
time by Professor Schleicher^ of Jena,* to give greater ful¬ 
ness and precision to the niorpho^^ogical classification'* antt 
description of language, by a more thorough analysis, njul a 
kind of algebraic notation, of morphological characteristics. 
A pure root, used as a word without variation of form or 
addition of formative elements, he denotes ty a capital letter, 
as-4 a connected sentoiace expressed fly a’series of such 
elements, as is sometimes, the case in Chinese, he would re¬ 
present hj A B and so on. Such a sentence we may 
rudely illustrate by ^n EngHsh phrase like fish like watery 
in which each word is a simple root or theme, without fpr- 
. mal designation of felatioias.f A root which, while retaiu- 


• See his paper, ** Contribution to tbe Morphology of Language," in the 
Monroifs of the Academy of St. Petersburg, rol. i., No. ? (1859); aloo, the 
Introduction tobis vtorkjlhe “German Languago” (Stuttgart, 1860),p. 11 seq. 

f Of course, the' parallel is to be regarded as ouly an imperfect one: 
though these'xhi^&e words art^to our apprehension primitives, they are far 
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ing its ejubstanti^l independence, is so modified in signification 
and restricted in application ag» to form an auxiliary or ad¬ 
junct to another root (which was shown in the last lectun^ to be 
a frequent phenomenon in the isolating languages), is marked 
. by an accented letter, as A : thus, in the English, shall like 
would be represented by A -|- A ; shall have put^ by JEf' 

+ ^ : the interposed sign of addition indicating the close¬ 
ness of relation between the elements. The position of the 
accented letters in the formula would point dijt whether the 
auxiliaries are placed after the main word, as in Burmese, or 
before it, as in Siamese, or on either or both sides, as some¬ 
times in Chinese. 

If, now, the formative element is combined with the radical 
into a single word, it is indicated by a small letter, which is 
put before or after the capital which stands for the. root, ac¬ 
cording to the actual position of the elements in (combination. 
Thus, if we represent true by untrue would be aA ; truly 
or truth W’ould bo Aa ; untruly, a Ah; untruthfully,a Ahcd; and 
BO on. Expressions of this kind belong to the agglutinative 
type of structure; and they are, it is plain, capable of very 
considerable variation, so as to be made to denote the 
various kinds and degrees of aj^glutinalion. It is possible, 
for example, to distinguish the endings of inflection from 
those of derivation, or elements of pronominal from those of 
predicative origin, by the use of a diflerent series of letters 
(as the Greek) to indicate one of the classes: thus, truths 
might Aaa, but truthful*Aah ; hahalarurndan, in Turkish 
(see above, p. ?18), might be Aa/Jy, but sevishdirilememek, 
Aahcdef. An adroit use of such means of distinction might 
enable one even to set forth with sufficient clearness the 
peculiarities and intricacies of polysynthetic tongues. 

0 .3 « 

li’otgi being ultimate roots; they all cither contain formative elements added 
to such a root, or have possessed and lost tljem; ca6h is, to be sme, employ¬ 
able as noun, adjective, or verb, without change of form, yet not, like Chinese * 
roots, in virtue of an original indefinitene.ss of meaning, but as one distinct 
part of speech is in our usage convertible directly into otliere ; nor cjyi it be 
said thbit, even as they stand, they are altogether formless; fiir each iSd©-' 
fined in certain relations by the absence of formative elements unn'chit yould 
otherwise exhibit; water is shown to bo singular by lacking an a, Jiah and 
like t<^be plural by the absence of a from like. * • 
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Again, an inflective change of the root itself for the ex¬ 
pression of granmiatical relictions is denotablo by exponents 
attaeh|)d to the root-symbol. Thus, man being men would 
be ; men''s^ A^a; sang^ sung^ song^ from smy, would be de¬ 
noted by -4®, -4^ -4^/ spoken^ from speak, wotjld be J^a; its 
German counterpart, gcsprochen, aA^h. And in the Semitic 
tongues, where the root never appears without a vocalization 
which is formal and significant, the constant radical emblem 
would be A'\* 

Compounds, finally, would bo expressed in Ibis method by 
putting side by side tho symbols expressive of their separate 
members, the capital letters with their modifications and ad¬ 
juncts. llouse-iop would be ^4i?; songwriter, A^Ba; and 
so on. 

It is unnecessary to explain with any more of detail 
Professor Sohleicher’s system of morphological notation, or 
to spend many words in poniting out its convenience and 
value. It may evidently be made a means of a 2 )prehending 
distinctly, and setting forth clearly, the main structural fea¬ 
tures of any language. It will not, indeed, enable us to put 
in a brief and compact form of statement the whole morpho¬ 
logical character of every spoken tongue. Most tongues 
admit no small variety (tf formations; each must bo judged 
by its prevailing modes of formation, by the average of high¬ 
est and lowest modes, by their respective frequency of 
application, and the purposes they are made to seiwc. It 
docs not help us to a simple and facile scale mid classification 
of al^the dialects of mankind; but this is to be imputed to 

• Professor Schleicher, inde ed, adopts this emblem as that of the Indo- 
European root also, since he holds the view, briefly stated and controverted , 
above (in tho eighth lecture, p 293), that tho radicals of our family were 
originally liable to a regular variatyn, of symbolic significance, for purpoises 
of grammatical expression. I regard it, on the contrary, as the weak point in 
his system, as eqiplied by him.sclf, that it docs not distinguish an internal 
dectiun like the Semitic—which, so far as we can trace its history, is ulti¬ 
mate and originid, and which continues in full force, in old material and in 
new formations, through the wliole history of the languages—from one like 
the Indo-Euroiiean, winch is rather secondary and accidental, oouHtautly 
arising in Taew oases under the influence of jihonetic circumstances, but never 
Winning it* pervading foregj|f and in many members of the family hardly taking 
on anywheio a ilgnlar form and office, as significant of relations. 
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it as a mOrlt, not as a fault: it thus fairly represents the 
cxceedmg^variety of languages, the complexity of the cha¬ 
racteristics which distinguish them, and their iucapa^j^ity of 
separation into a few sharply defined classes. 

1^0 single t^’ait or class of.traits, however fundamental 
' may he its importance, can he admitted as a definite criterion 
hy which the character of a language sliall he judged, and its 
rank determined. "VVe saw. reason above to challenge the 
absolute superiority of the ijiflective principh?,^ strongly as it 
may indicate a valuable tendency in language-making. Cer¬ 
tainly it is wholly conceivable that some language of the 
agglutinative class may decidedly surpass in strength and 
suppleness, in ada])tednesH to its use as the instrument and 
aid of thought, some other language or languages of the in¬ 
fleet ive class, ^^^ot morphological charjicter alone is to be 
taken account of ; forjiot every race of equal mental endow¬ 
ment has originated and shaped a language, any more than 
ail art, of etpiivalent formal merit. Some one needed item 
of capacity was wanting, and the product remains nnartistjc ; 
or the W'ork of the earliest period, which has determined the 
grand feaiui'es of the whole after-development, was un- 
adroitly performed ; the firKst goncratioiis left to their suc¬ 
cessors a body of coiistrainihg usages and misguiding 
•analogies, the influence of wdiich is not to he shaken off’; and 
the menial powder of the race is shown by the skill and force 
with which it wields an imperfect instrument. Many a 
tongue thus stands higher, lOr low'or, in virtue of the sum of 
its (jiiaRties, than its inorphoJogieal K^haracter w'ould naturally 
indicate. The Chinese is one of the most striking inetances 
of such a discordance; though so nearly formless, in a mor¬ 
phological sense, it is nevertheless placed hy Wilhelm von 
Humboldt and Stcinths^l * in tjieir higher class of “ form 
languages,’* along with the Indo-European and Semitic, as 
being a not unsuitable incorporaticji of clear logical thought ; 
as, though not distinctly indicating relations and categories, 
yet not cumbering their conception, their mental ap^re*' 
hensien, hy material adjuncts which wcakan and’^confuse the 
thought. . 

* See the.latter’s Charalctci'istik etc., pp. 70, 327. 
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But further, apart from this whole matter of morphologi¬ 
cal form, of grammatical structure, of the indication,^expressed 
or inched, of relations, another d€ij)artment contributes 
essentially to our estimate of the value of a language; 
namely, its material content, or what is signified by its 
words. The universe, with all its objects and their qualities, 
is put before the language-makers to be comprehended and 
expressed,'and the difierent races, and tribes, and communi¬ 
ties, have solved the probleih after a very different fashion. 
Names-giving implies not merely the distinction of individual 
things, but, no less, classification and analysis, in every kind, 
and of every degree of subtlety. Tliere are conceptions, 
and classes of conceptions, of so obvious and practical cha¬ 
racter, that tlteir designations arc to be found in every lan¬ 
guage that exists or ever has existed: there are hosts of 
others which one community, or many, or the most, have 
never reached. Does a given longue show that the race 
which speaks it has devoted its exclusive attention to the 
mQce trivial matters in the world without and within us, or 
has it apprehended higher things ? lias it, for example, so 
studied and noted the aspects of nature that it can describe 
them in terms of ])i(jturesquo power? Has it distinguished 
with intellectual acuteness and spiritual insight the powers 
and operations of our internal nature, our mind and sofll, so* 
that it can discuss psycliological questions with significance 
and precision? Any dialect, isolating or inflective, mono¬ 
syllabic or polysynthctic, may bft raised or lowered in the 
scale of languages by the charac^beristics which such inquiries 
bring^to light. Jn these, too, there is the widest diversity, 
depending on original capacity, on acquired information and 
civilization, arid on variety of external circumstance and con¬ 
dition—a diversity ymong ^differen^ branches of the same 
race, different periods of the same history, and, where cultpre 
and education introduce tkeir separating influences, between 
different classes of the same community. Our earliest 
inquiries (in the first three lectures) into the processes of 
linguistic ^growth arhowed us that the changes which Wing 
about, this diveiwity, th& accretions to the vocabulary of a 
tongue, the (leepeuing df the meaning of its words, the 
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easiest of aU. to make, the most pervading and irrepressible 
in theip Action, throughout every period of its existence. 
Here, th^, more than in any olher department, it is practi¬ 
cable for later generations to amend and complete^the work 
of earlier; an^ yet, such is the power of linguistic habit 
’ that, even here, original infelicities sometimes adhere to a 
language during its whole development. 

To make out a satisfactory scheme of arrangement for all 
human tongues upon the ground of their comparative value, 
accordingly, will be a task of extreme difficulty, and one of 
the last results reached by linguistic science. It will require 
a degree of penetration into tho inmost secrets of structure 
and usage, an acuteness of perception and freedom from 
prejudice in estimating merits of diverse chift-acter, and a 
breadth and reach of le/irning, which will be found attainable 
only by a few master-minds. Great play is Imre afforded 
for subjective views, for inherited prepossessions, for sway of 
mental habits. Who of us can be trusted fairly to compare 
the advantages of his own and of any other language ? ^ 

There can he no question that, of all tluj modes of classifi¬ 
cation with which linguistic scholars have had to do, the one 
of first and most fundamental importance is the gonetical, op 
that which groups together, and holds apart from others, 
*langifages giving evidence of derivation from the same 
original. It underlies and furnishes the foundation of all the 
remaining modes. There can be no tie between any two 
dialects so strong as that* of a common descent. Every 
great family has a structuraT character of its owr, whereby, 
whatever may be the varying developmeiit of its morhbers, 
it is made a unit, and more or less strikingly distinguished 
frbm the|^est. Whatever other criterion wo may apply is 
anulogous in its charactier and |j|earmg% with the distinction 
of ap^talous, monopctalous, and polypetalous, or o"^ monogy* 
nous, digynous, etc., or of exogenous anl ondogeuous, or of * 
phenogamous and cryptogamous, in the science of botany— 
aU of-them possessing real importance in diffeijent degpjpea^ 
varioisly crossing one another, and marking emt/ certaiz^ 
general divisions; while the arrangement of lingu*istie 
fiftmlljes corresponds with the division of plants into natur^ 

24 
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orders^ founded upon a consideration of the whole coinplicate' 
structure of the 'thiuga classified, contemplating sum of 
their characteristic qualities • fixing, therefore, their position 
in the kingdom of nature of wdiich they are members, and 
determining the names by which they shall l^e called. l?he 
genetical classification is the ultimate historical fact which 
the historical method of linguistic study directly aims at 
establishing. "With its establishment are bound up those 
more general historical resuits, for the ethnological history 
of mankind, w^ich form so conspicuous a part of the interest 
of our science. 

To subjects connected with this department of interest, 
the bearing of linguistic science on ethnology, wo have next 
to turn our attention, occupying with them the remainder of 
the present lecture. 

One of tho first considerations which will be apt to strike 
the notice of any one who reviews our classification of human 
races according to the relationship of their languages, is its 
no^i-agreement with the ciirrent divisions based on physical 
characteristics. The physicists, indeed, are far from having 
yet arrived at accordance in their own schemes of classificor 
tion, and the uticr insufficiency of that old familiar distinc¬ 
tion of Caucasian, Mongol, Malay, African, and American, 
established by Blumeiibach, and probably learned by most of 
us at school, is now fully recognized. But it does not soom 
practicable to lay down any system of physical races which 
shall agree with any possible acheme of linguistic races. 
Indo-European, Semitic^ Scythian, and Caucasian longues 
are Broken by men w'boin the naturalist would not separate 
from one another as of 'widely diverse stock; and, on the 
other hand, Scythian dialects of close and indubi|p»ble rela¬ 
tionship are in the ipouths pf peopl es who differ as widely^in 
form and fdaturo as^ Hungarians and Lapps; wffiile not Jess 
discordance of physical typo is to he found among the 
speakers of various dialects belonging to more than one of 
the^ftther great linguistic famUios. , 

Such i^ts fn these call up the question, as one of* hig$^^ 
'prfkctit&y com^quenqii, respecting the comparative value of 
^i^uietie-an& of physical evidence of race, and how theii; 
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seemii?^ discrepancy is to be reconciled. , Some method of 
bringiingi^bout a rceonciliation, between them mnst evidently 
be sought and found, For neither linguistic nor piiysical 
ethjiology is a science of classification merely ; both claim to 
be historical aiso. Both are working toward the same end: 
namely, a tracing out of the actual connection and gene¬ 
alogical history of human races; and, though each must 
follow* its oun methods, without undue interference from 
without, they cannot laboim muependent]y,*»areless each of 
the other’s re.sults. To point out the mode of reconciliation, 
to remove the difiiculties which He in the w^ay of harmonious 
agreement hetw'een the two d(ipartments of ethnological 
science, I shall not here make the least presence ; such a 
result can be attained only whqp the principles and conclu¬ 
sions of both are advanced and perfected far beyond their 
present point. All that we can attempt to do *18 to notice 
certain general considerations bearing upon the subject, and 
requiring not to be lost from sight by either party; and 
especially, to point out tlie limxiations and imixeidection^ of 
both physical and linguistic evidence, and how necessary it 
is that each should modestly solicit aud frankly acknowledge 
the aid of the other. , 

How language proves anything concerning race, and what 
it does and does not prove, was brought ck^arly to light in 
the course of our earliest inquiries into its nature and 
history. What we then learned respecting the mode of 
acquisition and transmission, of each man’s, and each commu¬ 
nity’s, “ native Jbonguo ” w^as sufiici^nt to show' us th^ total 
error of tw'o somewhat dilferent, and yet fundamentally 
flwjcordant, views of language, which have been put forth and 
defended^y certain authorities—the one, that speech is to - 
in3n w*hat his song is fo the lidrd, whtit their roar, growl, 
bellow are to lions, bears, oxen; and that resemblances of 
dialect therefore no more indicat(f actual genetic connection ' 
among different tribes of men than resemblances of littered 
tone indicate the common descent of variods specifta of 
titrusnes, X)r of bears, inhabiting different^arts of the W(vld: 
the other, that language is the immediate and i^cessaapy pi?o^ - 
duet physical organization, and varies as this varies; that 

24 ♦ 
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an Englishman, a Frenchman, and a Chinaman talk unlike 
one another because their brjj^ins and organs of articfiilation 
are nnjike; and that all Englishmen talk alike, as do all 
Frenchmen, or all Chinamen, because, in consequence of 
their living amid similar physical conditions, and their'^in¬ 
heritance of a common race-type, their nervous and muscular 
systems minutely corresj)ond. And doctrines akin with 
these are more or less distinctly and consciously implied in 
the views of those who hold that language is beyond the 
roach of the freo-agency of men. and can be neither made 
nor changed by human effort. All who think thus virtually 
deny tlio existence of such a thing as linguistic science, or 
reduce it to the position of a subordinate branch of physi¬ 
ology: speech becomes a purely physical characteristic, one 
among the many which by their common presence make up 
man, and by thoir differences distinguish the different 
varieties of men ; and it would be for the ])hy8icist to deter¬ 
mine, here, as in the ease of other physical characteristics, 
hoW far its joint possession indicated specific unity, or how 
far its diversities of kind indicated specific variety. All 
these false theories are brushed away at once by our recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that w e do not produce our speech from 
within, but acquire it from without ourselves; that w^e 
neither make nor inherit the words we use, whether of our 
native tongue or of any other, but learn them from our 
instnictors. 

But from this it also follows that no individual’s speecb 
directly and necessarily piarks his descent; it only shows in 
what community he grew up. J^anguage is no infallible 
sign of race, but only its probable indication, and an indica¬ 
tion of which the probability is exposed to very serious draw¬ 
backs. For it is evidenl tl^at thosew who taught us to speak, 
of whose means of expression we learned to avail oursolyes, 
need not have been of our own kith and kin. Not only 
may individuals, families, groups of families, of almost every 
rac^^ un earth, be, as at present in America, turned into and 
absorbed *by one great community, and made to add|}t ita 
speech, but % strange tongue may be learned by whole tribes 
,i^nd nations of those who, like our negroes, are bi^onght 
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away from their native homes, or, like the Irish, have lived 
long uh^r a foreign yoke, or, Jiko the Celts of ancient Gaul 
and Spain, have received laws, civilization, and rcligi<?A from 
another and a superior race. Languages unnumbered and 
innumerable have disappeared from off the face of the earth 
since the beginning of human history ; but only in part by 
reason of the utter annihilation of the individuals who had 
spoken them; more often, doubtless, by their dispersion, and 
incorporation with other communities, of, other speech. 
Everywhere, too, where the confines of different forms of 
spodch meet, there gftes on more or less of mixture between 
them, or of eftacement of the one by tbe other. Yet, on the 
other hand, mixture of language is not necessary proof of 
mixture of race. Wo can trace the genesis'of a very large 
part of our own vocabulary to the banks of the Tiber, but 
hardly the faintest approciahle portion of our ancestry is 
Roman. We obtained our Latiu words iu the most strangely 
roundaboift way ; they were brought us by certaiu Germanic 
adventurers, the Normans, who had learned them from a 
mixed people, the French, chieffy of Celtic blood; and these, 
again, had derived them from another heterogeneous com¬ 
pound of Ftalican races, among whom the Latin tribe was 
numerically but a feeble element. 

Of suc(^ nature are the difficulties in the way of our infer¬ 
ring the race-coniicctions of an individual or of a community 
^ith certainty from the relations of the language which 
either speaks. Tbcy arc of undeniable force and importance, 
and must be borne constantly in i^iiid by eVery one who is 
pursuing investigations, and laying down conclusions,*in lin¬ 
guistic ethnology. They drive him to seek after some other 
Concurrent test of descent, which shall servo to check and«, 
control his own4,resuks; aneV they %iiake him court and 
;W0looine the aid of the physicist, as wejl as of the archaeolo¬ 
gist and the historian. 

But, notwithstanding this, their consequence, and their 
powor to invalidate linguistic evidence, must not be«^ver- 
rate*. They concern, after all, what ill the grdnd sqm of 
human history are the exceptions to a genera|,rule. It still 
renqi^ins true that, upon the whole, language is a tolerably 
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Bure indication of race. Since the dawn of time^ those 
among whom individuals were born, of whom ther learned 
how tQ> express their menial acta, have been usually of their 
own blood. Kor do these diiSculties place linguistic evidence 
at any marked disadvantage as compared with physical. 
They are, to no small extent, merely the effect, on the side of 
language, of the grand fact which comes iu constantly to 
interfere with eilmological investigations of every kind; 
namely, that hunian races do not maintain tlicmsolves in 
purity, that men of different descemt are all the time min¬ 
gling, mixing their blood, and crossingf all their race-ch§rac- 
teristics. Fusion and repliu-omeut of languages arc impossi¬ 
ble, except mIicii men of different native spceeh are brought 
together as members of the same community, so that there 
takes place more or less of an accompanying fusion of races 
also; and tiicn the resulting language stands at least a 
chance of being a more faithful and intelligible witness of 
the mixture than the resulting physical type. * That the 
modern Frcucli people, for exam])le, is made up of a congeries 
of Celtic, Germanic, and Italicaii elements is to a certain, 
extent—although only the aid of recorded history enables us 
fully to interpret the evidences—testified by the consider¬ 
able body of Celtic and Germanic words mixed with the 
Latin elements of the Frencli language; hut np phySicist 
could ever have dcrivt'd the same conclusion from a study of 
the French type of Ktru(;ture. The physicists claim that ther|j^ 
may be a considerable infusion of the blood of one race into 
that of another, without perceptible modification of the 
latter’s race-type; the intruded clemeut, if not continuously 
supplied afresh, is overwhelmed and assimilated by the other 
n.ud predominant one, and disappears : that is to say, as We 
may interpret*the cloim, its^,peculia*iritiesi|jire so diluted by 
constant remixture ,that they become at last inappreciable; 

‘ In any such case, then, tnices dis(‘overable in the language ^ 
mj<y point out what there is no other means of ascertaining. 
It ifytrue that?, on the other hand, the spread and pror»>aga* 
tion^of a liaiguago Inay greatly exceed that .of the rabe to 
which it oj-igintoy belonged, and that the weaker numericid 
element in, a eompo^^ community may be the one w^ose 
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dialect becomes the common tongue of all. Thus the Latin 
swept* aV|iy tho primitive tongues of a great part of southern 
and\entral Europe, and has become mingled with the speech, 
of all civilized nations, in the Old world and tho Now. But 
we are not rashly to infer that such things have happened 
over and over again in the history of the world. We have 
rather to inquire what influences make possible a career like 
that of tho Latin, what lends the predominant and assimilat¬ 
ing force to a single element where manj^ ^re combined. 
And, as was pointed out in the fourth lecture, we shall find 
that^nly superior culture and the possession of a literature 
can give to any tongue such great extensibility. The Per¬ 
sians, tho Mongols, have at one period and anotlier exercised 
sway over an empire not less extensive than tSe Boman, but 
their langiiages were never spread far beyond the limits of 
the peoples to which they properly belonged. Tho Grerman 
tribes, too, conquered in succession nearly every kingdom of 
Europe; but it was only in order to lose themselves and 
their dialects together, almost nndiscovorably, in the commu* 
pities and languages into which they entered. Nay, even 
the wide-spread Greek colonies, ivith the superiority of 
Greek culture to aid them, wore not able to make the Greek 
the tongue of many nations. There was an organizing and 
asaihTilatitig force in Boman dominion which the world has 
nowhere else seen equalled. And if the career of the Arabic 
{urnishes something like a parallel to that of the Latin, it is 
due, not to the s'^yord of Isiam, but to the book, and to the 
doctrine and polity which tie boo^j enjoined and the sword 
imposed. Since, then, such movements must he connected 
with culture and literature, they cannot hut leave their 
record in written history, and find there their eiplanationw** 
Nor could therej^ccui* in evefy region or in every period 
such an inpouring and assimilation of nq-tionalities as is now 
going on among us; it is only possible under the conditions* 
of civilized life in the nineteenth century, and the historical 
oundkiona which have been created here. !The wild<,p.ud 
unewtivated races of tl]» earth generally Are simply maintain¬ 
ing themselves by growth from generation {o generation, 
taki;)g in no immigrants, sending out no emigrants. Culture 
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makes an astonishing difference in the circumstanjpes and 
fates of those portions of nmnkind over which its^influence 
is extqpded, and it would he the height of folly to transfer 
to barbarous races and uncivilized periods of human history 
analogies and conclusions drawn from the history of culti¬ 
vated nations and tongues. The farther we go back into the 
night of the past, the greater is the probability that the 
limits of rlice and speech approximately coincide, and that 
mixture of eithef is accompanied by that of the other. 

And if, in certain cinnimstancea, a race may change its 
tongue, while yet retaining in its physical structure evidince 
of its descent, a race may also undergo a modification of 
physical typ^, and still ofter in its speech plain indications 
of its real kin/ired. If the talk of our coloured citizens does 
not show that they were brought from Africa, neither do the 
shape and benring of the Magyars show that they came from 
hevond the Ursil, nor tliose of the Osrnauli Turks that their 
cousins are the nomads of the inhospitable plateau of central 
Asm. This is the grand drawback to the cogency of physical 
evidence of race, and it fully counterbalances those which 
affect the cogency of linguistic evidence, rendering the aid 
of the linguist as necessary to the physical ethnologist as is 
the latter’s to the linguistic ethnologist. Physical science 
is as yet far from having determined the kind, th« rate, and 
the amount of modification which external conditions, as cli¬ 
mate and mode of life,* can introduce into a race-typo; but 
that, within certain undefined lijfiits, tlicia influence js very 
powerful, is fully ackuo^^ledgf5d. There i8,^»to bo sure, a 
party among zoologists and ethnologists who insist much 
upou the dogma of “ fixity of typo,” and assert that all hu- 
races are original, but the general tendency of scien* 
tific opinion is in i^ie othar diroefion, ^|^ward the fuUer 
admission of variabilit}^ of species. The first naturalists are 
«till, and moye than ever, 'wTilling to admit.that all the differ* 
endbs now existing among human races may be the effects 
of v^^itiou ;from a single type, and that it is at least not 
necessary resort to the hypothesis of different origins in 
ordey tt* explain tnem. In the fact that Egyptian monu* 
ttieits of more than three thousand years’ antiquity shoir i|.8. 
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human varieties, and canine varieties, bearing the same cha¬ 
racteristics as at the present there is nothing to disturb 
this conclusion; for, on the one hand, a period of three 
thousand years is coming to be regarded as not including a 
very large part of man’s existence on the earth; and, on the 
other hand, such a fact only proves the persistency which a 
type may possess when fully developed, and is of very doubt¬ 
ful avail to show the originality of the type. Something 
analogous is to bo seen in language^ The S|le^ch of our rude 
Germanic ancestors of the* same remote period, had we au¬ 
thentic record of it, w'ould beyond question be found to have 
possessed already a general character clearly identifying it 
with Germanic tongues still existing, and sharply sundering 
it from Greek, from Slavonic, from Celtic, ail'd all the other 
Indo-European branches; yet we do not doubt that the 
Germauic type of speech is a derived, a secondary one. In 
settling all these controverted points, in distinguishing be¬ 
tween original diversity and subsequent variation, in estab¬ 
lishing a teat and scale for the ])ossibilitics and the rat^ of 
physical change, the physical ethnologist w'ill need all the 
assistance which historical investigatious of every kind can 
furnish him ; and the greater part must come to him from 
the student of language. 

As thc^Indo-European family of language is that one of 
which the unity, accompanying a not inconsiderable variety 
of physical type in the peoples who speak its dialects, 
is mo^t firmly established,» and as therefore it may natur¬ 
ally be regarded as furnishing a prominent illustration of 
the hearing of linguistic conditions on physical inquiries 
into the history of man, it is perhaps worth our while to 
refer to a theory respecting Indo-European speech w’hicb^ 
Iftis found of lajjp a f^w supporters '*f some note and au- 
’thority, and whima, if accepted, would altogether deprive it 
of ethnological value. The assertion, namely, is put forthjr 
that the apparent unity of the languages of this |araily isTiot 
due/to a prevailing identity of descent in the natipi^s ta^ 
whiAi they belong, but to the influence "ef some single tribe, 
whose superior character, capacity, and prowess enabled it 
to i|0Lppse its linguistic usages on distant and diverse races. 
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By some it is even assumed tKat the correspondences of 
words and forms exhibited Ijy the so-called Indo-JGuropean 
tongues are not fundamental and porvadiiTg, but superficial, 
consisting in scattered particulars only, in stich designations 
of objects and conceptions as one nice might naturally make 
over into the keeping of another^ along ^?^ ith a knowledge of 
the things designated. This aHsnmptii)n, however, the ex* 
positions ilnd reasonings of our fifth and seventh lectures 
will have showp to be \v In^lly erroneous : the correspondences 
in question are fundamental and pervading; they constitute 
an identity which can only he explained by suj)posing tHoae 
who founded th(?se tongues to have Iumui members together 
of the same eonnnuiiity. Olliers, who know the European 
languages to<i well to niainlaiu respeeting their relations any 
so shallow and untenable theory, yet try to persuade them- 
selv'es that the analogy of the Latin will sufficiently account 
for their extension over so wide a region; that, as Etruscans, 
Celts, Iberians, Germans, h'arned to speak a tongue of 
Ko aan origin, so the ]u»pulations of Europe and Asia, of di¬ 
verse lineage, learned to speak a common Indo-Eurojiean 
dialect; and that, accordingly, the diflerencos of Greek, 
Sanskrit, Celtic, and Slavonic are parallel to those of Italian, 
Erench, and Spanish. But this theory, though more plausible 
and defensible than the other, i^^hardly less untenable. It 
exhibits a like neglect of another class of linguistic prin¬ 
ciples : of those, namely, wdii(*h underlie and explain the 
abnormal extension of tojigues lik^-the Latin and the .^ahic; 
we have more than onc^ had occasion to |et them forth 
above. In order to esiablish an analogy between the history 
of Latin and that of Indo-European speech, and to make the 
firy mer account satisfactorily for the latter, it would be ne¬ 
cessary to prove, or at^ least to render pro^lble, the existence 
in a very remote agitiquity of those conditions which 4n' 
modern times have been dble to give such a career to the 
language of Eqme. But, so far as we can at present see, 
ther^^mufrt hiive been a total lack of the required.conditions. 
Force of eltaraeter, ^warlike prowess, superiority of mhAreiit 
mental ca|>ae^y, undeveloped or partially developed, the 
Indo-EuropeanA may probably have possessed, as compflred , 
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with tKo more aboriginal races of Europe; but these are not 
the forceg which enable the language of a small minority to 
stifle that of the masses of a people and to take ita,^place; 
if it were so, southern Europe would now be talking Ger¬ 
manic instead of Romanic dialects. The rude beginnings of 
a higher civilization, as metals, instruments, seeds, domestic 
animals, arts, may possibly have been theirs; yet even these 
would merely engraft upon the languages of the peoples to 
whom they were made known * certain words and phrases. 
Only the resources of an enlightened culture, supplemented 
by letters, literature, and instruction, could give to any 
longue the expansive force demanded by the theorj'’ we are 
considering; and of these, it is needless to say, no traces 
arc to be found in Indo-European Hnti((uity. AV^e have no 
good ground, thou, for doubting that the great extension of 
tlie languages of our family was effected by the* usual causes 
■which act among uncultivated tongues : that is to say, 
mainly by the growth, spread, and emigration of a single 
race; by its occupancy of ever new territory, accompaiiied 
with the partial destruction and partial expulsion, sometimes 
also with the partial incorporation and absorption, of the 
former inhabitants; the eleinent of population which in¬ 
herited the speech and institutions of the original Indo- 
European tribe being ever the predominant one in each new 
community that was formed. How many fragments of other 
races may have been worked in during the course of the 
family*^ inigratiors—how f^r the purity of blood of one or 
another of its branches or sub-braijches may have been thus 
affected by successive partial dilutions, so ih4at some of their 
present peculiarities of type are attributable to the mixture— 
is, of course, a l^itimate matter for inquiry, and one upq|],,v 
wliich we may slpn look for -Information from their Ian- 
guages, when these shall have been more narrowly examined. 
But upon tbe whole, in the light of our present knowledge/ 
we are justified in regarding the boundaries of Indo-European 
speech as approximately coinciding with those of a racc-j^the , 
tie of language represents a tie of blood.^ ' • 

If the limitations and imperfections of the two kinds of 
evidenoe are thus' in certain respects somewhat evenly bal^^ 
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anced, there are others in which linguistic evidence has a 
decidedly superior practical value and avail ah ilityi, The 
dilFere^icea of language arc upon a scale almost infinitely 
greater than those of physical structure. They are equal in 
their range and variety to those found in tli© whole animal, 
kingdom, from the lowest organisms to the highest, instead 
of being confined within the limits of the possible variation 
of a single species. Hence they can be much more easily 
and accurately, apprchende(f, judged, and described. Lin¬ 
guistic facts admit of being readily collected, laid down with 
authentic fidelity, and compared coolly, with little risk of 
error from subjective misap])rel)cn8ion. They are accessible 
to a much greater number of obser\er8 and investigators. 
Exceptional capacity, special opportunity, and a very long 
period of training, are needed to make a reliable and author¬ 
itative describer of race-characteristics. It is true that to 
distinguish from one another very diverse tyj)e8, like the 
European and African, is a task which presents no difficulty. 
Brft,, though ^\o should all, in nine cases out of ten, recog¬ 
nize a native of Ireland at sight, who among us could trust 
himself to make a faithful and Celling description of the ideal 
Irishman, such that, by its ai^, j person not already by long 
experience made familiar with the type would recognize it 
when met with F The peculiarities of the native "Irish 
dialect, however, are capable of being made unmistakably 
plain to even the dullest apprehension. A few pages or 
phrases, often even a few' words,,4)rought back by a traveller 
or sojqurner in distant l^nds from some peoj>le with which 
he has made acquaintance, are likely to he worth vastly more 
for fixing their place in the human family than the most 
idu^aborate account ho can give of their physical character¬ 
istics. Photography* witii ilts uttdr trdpi to nature, cM 
now be brought in .as a most valuable aid to physical de- 
•scriptions, yet cannot whblly remove the difficulty, giving 
such abundant illustration as shall enable us to analyze and 
separate that which is national and typical from that which 
is in^ividu^ apd acftidentnl. This last, indeed, is one the 
mai^ked ffifficplitiefl in^physicai investigations* Two persons 
sway readil^' be^ culled from two diverse races who be 
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less unlike tkan two others that may be chosen from the 
Eame.rltce. Whae, on the cpntrary, words and phrases' 
taken down from the lips of an individual, or written, or en¬ 
graved by one hand, can be no private possession ; they must 
belong to a w^liole community. 

The superior capacity of the remains of language to cast 
light*upon the affinities of races needs only to be illustrated 
by an instance or two. What could have irhpregnably 
established the ethnological position of the 'ajicient Persians 
like the decipherment of the iuscriptions of Darius and his 
successors, whic.h show that they spoke a dialect so nearly 
akin with those of Bactria and India that it can be read by 
the latter’s aid ? What could exhibit the intimate mixture 
of races and cultures in the valley of the ^Juphrates and 
Tigris, and tlio presence there of an important element which 
was neither Indo-European nor Semitic, except the trilingual 
inscriptions of the Mesoj)otamian moniimcaits ? What a 
pregnant fact in African ethnology will be, if fully and irre- 
fragably proved, the relationship of the Hottentot dialects 
with the ancient Egyptian ! What but the preserved frag¬ 
ments of their speech could have taught us lliat the Etrus¬ 
cans had no kindred with ajiy other of the known races 
inhabiting Europe ? And when w ould physical science ever 
have*mad<j the discovery that the same thing is true of the 
Basques, whom yet it has all the opportunity which it could 
desire to study ? But the most important of the advantages 
belonging to lingj.ustic science, in its relation to ethnology, 
is that to which allusion was mad^at the very outset of our 
discussions: namely, that language tells so much more re¬ 
specting races than lies w ithin the reach or scope of the 
physicist. In every part and particle, it is instinct 
history. It is a Jllctur^of the kiterna^ life of the community 
to# w’hich it belongs; in it their capacities are exhibited, their 
characters expressed; it reflects their outw'ard circum* 
stances, records their experiences, indicates the grade of 
knowledge they have attained, exhibits their mannors^and 
institutions. Being itself an institutiftn, shaptjd by^their 
consenting, though only half-conscious action, it is an im'» 
port^t test of -national endowment and disposition, like 
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poliHcal constitution, like jural usage, like national artk 
Even where it fails to show strict ethnic descent; it shows 
race-h^gtory of another sort—^tl\e history of the influence 
which, by dint of superior character and culture, certain 
races have exercised over others. The spread of the I#tin 
has swept away and obliterated some of the ancient land¬ 
marks of race, but it has done so by substituting another 
unity for that of deseeut; its present ubiquity illustrates 
the unparalleled importance of Borne in the history of hu¬ 
manity. 

For these reasons, and such as these, the part which lan¬ 
guage has to }>erforrii in constructing the unwritten history 
of the human race must be the larger and more imjiortant. 
There are poiiits which physical science alone can reach, or 
upon which her autliority is sujierior; but in laying out and 
filling up the general selmme, and especially in converting 
what would else be a barren classifn atiou into something 
like a true history, the work must chiefly be done by lin- 
guldic science. 

The consi erationa wc have been reviewing will, it is 
hoped, guide us to a correct ajipreheusion of the relations of 
these two branches of ethno]o^gi<‘al study. Discord between 
them, question as to r<‘sp(‘ctive rank, there is or should be 
none. Both are legitimate and necessary mctli 4 )ds oT ap¬ 
proaching the solution of the same intricate and difficult 
questiop, the origin and history of man on the earth—a 
question of which we are only nq*vV .beginning to understand 
the intricacy and difficult^^ and which w^e are likely always to 
fall sh^rt of answering to our satisfaction. There was a 
time, not many years since, when the structure and history 
the earth-crust w'ere univerHally regarded as a simple 
matter, the direct result <jfift tewJlutSj siieceeding one an¬ 
other w ithin the sp^co of six days and nights: now, even' 
dhe school-boy knows that in the brief story of the Gtenesis 
aye epitomized the changes and developments of countless 
age^, and that geology may spend centuries in tracing them 
out and describing* them in detail, without arriving afc the 
end of her ta^k. In Idee manner has it been supposed that 
the first introduction of man into the midst of the pre|;6>red 
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-creatibn was distant but six or seven thousand years from 
,our and we have hoped to be able to read the record 
of so bridf a career, even back to its beginning; but |cience 
is accumulating at present so rapidly, and from so many 
quarters, proofs that the time must bo greatly lengthened 
out, and even perhaps many times multiplied, that this new 
modidcation of a prevailing view seems likely soon to win 
8 ) 1 ^ general an acceptance as the other has already done. And 
the difibrent historical sciences *are seeing *njore and more 
clearly their weakiu'ss in the presence of so obscure a pro¬ 
blem, and confessing their inability to give categorical an¬ 
swers to many of the questions it involves. 

Such a coufessioii on the part of linguistic science, 
with reference to one point of the most fundaAcutal interest 
and importance in hninan history, it next devolves upon us 
to make. 

A second question, namely, which cannot hut press itself 
upon our attention, in eonnec^liou with tho survey we have 
taken of the grand divisions of hiiu)ari speech, is this: Whaik is 
the scope and hearing of the division into families ? Does 
it separate the human race into so many different branches, 
W’hich must have been independent from the very beginning ? 
Does linguistic scicuce both ftul to find any bond of connec¬ 
tion betwt^en the families and see that no such bond exists ? 
Or, in short, what has the study of language to say respect¬ 
ing the unity of the human race ? 

‘ This is an inquiry to wdiich, as I believe, the truths we 
have established respecting’the chai’actcr and history of lan¬ 
guage will enable us readily to find a reply. But that reply 
will bo only a negative one. Linguistic science is not now, 
and cannot hope ever to he, in condition to give an author^j^ 
itative opinion respectir^ tho ugity orwariety of our species. 
This is not an acknowledgment which any student of lan¬ 
guage likes to make; it may seem to savour, too, of pre-* 
cipi^tion on the part of him who makes it; of a lack of 
faith in the future of his science—a science w Inch, although 
it h^ already accomplished so much, lias yet confessedly 
only begun its career. That those linguistic scholarsA-for 
auchjbhore are—Sire over-hasty and over-credulous who sup- 
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pose themselves to have proved already, by the evidence of 
language, that all mankind are akin by blood as weihas by. 
nalurej. will be conceded by many who are yet unwilling 
to give up all hope of seeing the proof one day satisfactorily 
made out. Let us, then, enter into a brief examination of 
the point, and a consideration of the grounds upon wLich is 
founded the view we have taken. 

To shoW’, in the first place, that linguistic science can 
never claim to ‘|)rovc the tdlimate variety of liuinan races 
will be no long or dilliciili task. That science, as we have 
seen, regards language as something w hich has grown up, in 
the manner of an institution, from weak and soaiity begin- 
iiings; it is a development out of gcTins ; it staj'ted wdth 
simple roots, brief in form and of indctcrn\inate meaning, 
by tlie combination of wdiich words came later into being. 
And the existing dilferouccs of spoccli among men are, at 
least to a very eonsiderablo extent, the result, not of original 
diversity, but of discordant growth. Now’ w'C cannot pre- 
suvie to set any limits to the (‘xtent to w'bicb languages once 
the same ma) baAC grown a[)art from one another. It mat¬ 
ters not what opinioii we may hold respecting the origin of 
the first germs of sj)eech : if v e suppose them to have been 
miraculously crealt^cl and pbu*(;(I in the mouths of the first 
ancestors of men, their present differences would jpot justify 
us in believing tliat dill'erent sets must have been imparted 
to different pairs, or groups, of ancestors ; for the same in¬ 
fluences which have so obscured tlie copiinon dcisceut of 
English, Welsh, and lli^idustani, for example, may, by iui 
action' more prolonged or more intense, have transformed 
germs originally common beyond even the faintest po^ssibility 
^^of recognition. And if, oji tlie other hand, w’e regard thefh 
as originated by the oamt' agency wnieli has brought about 
their later combinations and iniitationa, by men, namQly; 
ousing legitimately and naturally the faculties wdth which 
they have been endowed, under the guidance of the instincts 
and impulses implanted in them—and no linguist, certainly, 
as such, hji« any ri^rht to deny at least the possibility of^ this 
origin of ’ language-—then the case is yet clearer. For we 
cannot ventura to ^y how long a time, the formatjpn of 
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foots may have demanded, or during YrLat period universal 
language may have remained nearly stationay' in this its 
inceptive*stage. It is entirely* conceivable that the earliest 
human race, being one, should have parted into disjoined 
and’thenceforth disconnected tribes before the formation of 
any language so far developed and of so fixed forms as to be 
able to leave traceable fragments in the later dialects of the 
sundered portions. Those possibilities preclude all dogmatic 
assertibn of the variety of liiim*n species on the part of the 
linguist. Among all the known forms of speech, present 
and past, there are no discordances which are not, to his ap¬ 
prehension, fully reconcilable with the hypothesis of unity 
of race, allowing Ihc truth of that view of the nature and 
history of speech which is forced upon him by*his researches 
into its structure. It is certain that no one, upon the 
ground of linguistic investigations alone, will ever be able to 
hear witness against the descent of all mankind from a single 
pair. 

That no one, upon the same grounds, can ever^bear apt¬ 
ness in favour of sxich descent is, as it appears to me, equally 
demonstrable, althougb not by so simple and direct an argu¬ 
ment, and altbougb tlie opinions of eminent authorities are 
at variance upon the point, ahd may fairly continue to be 
80 foF some time to como, until more of the fundamental 
facts and ^principles in linguistic s(!ience shall have been 


firmly established and universally accepted than is the case 
at present. We have no theoreti(^al impossibility to 

rely ujfon ; no direct arguluent from necessary conditions, 
cutting off all Controversy. As tht? linguist is compelled to 
allow that a unique race may have parte<l into branches be¬ 
fore the development of abiding germs of speech, so he must 
aUo admit the possibility that tjie rac^ may have clung to¬ 
gether so long, or the development of its speech have been 
so rapid, that, even prior to its separation, a common dialect, 
had been elaborated, the traces of \\hich no lapse of time, 


with all its accorajianying changes, could entirely oblitprate. 
Nay,^e was bound to keep that jiossihilij^y diatiju,*!!/ before 
his mmd in all his researches, to cherish a hope of making 
language prove community of blood in all members of the 
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Imman family, iintil conscientious study sliould show tli# 
liope to be groundless. The question was one« of feet, of 
what existing and accessible* testijiiony was competent to 
prove ;* it was to bo settled only by investigation. But I 
claim that investigation, limited as its range iiyd penetration 
have hitherto confessedly been, has already put us in con¬ 
dition to declare the evidence incoiupetent, and the thesis 
incapable of satisfactory proof. 

In order to make clear th® justice of this claim, it will be 
necessary to recapitulate some of the results we have won in 
our previous discussions. 

Tlie processes of change which arc constantly at w ork in 
’ language, altering both tlic form and the meaning of its con¬ 
stituent wordsjiwere set forth and illustrated with sullicient 
fulness in om* early lectures. The degree of alteration which 
they may etfcct, and the variety of their results, are practically 
unlimited. As they can brijig utter a])parent diversity out 
of original identity, so they can impress an apparent simi¬ 
larity upon original (liversity. Iltmec the ditliculties which 
beset etyiftological science, its abuse by the un1eariu*d and 
incautious, the occasional seeuiijig arbitrariness and violence 
of its procedures, even in skilled and scientilic liands, 
Voltaire’s witty saying, that id etymologizing the vowels are 
of no account at all, and the consonants of very^littlc^—to 
w'hich he might have added, that the meaning is equally a 
matter of in did ere] ice—was true enough as reg.arded tlie 
• science of his day ; hut wi* must aj^so confess that in a eertuin 
way it possesses an applicability to that of our own 'limes. 
Even 1 ^: 0 dern etymology ‘acknowledges tliat two words ciin 
hardly he so different^ in form or in meaning, or in both form 
and meaning, that there i.s not a possibility of their being 
'^]^oVcd desceiidantwS ofjhc saiyie word^.: any sound, any shad^ 
of idea, may pass by siK'cessive changes into any otber. The 
ditfcrence between the old LaiJ-hazard style of etymologizing 
and the modern scientific method lies in this : that the latter, 
' while allow'ing everything to be tbeoretically possible, ac¬ 
cepts nothing as actjial wliich is not proved sueb by Ruffi9ient 
' evidence ; it brings to beai* upon each individual case a wide 
circle of relate'd facts;*it imposes upon the student th^no- 
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cesaity of extended comparison and cautious deduction; it 
inake^lftm ckreful to inform liinjself as thoroughly as circum- 
Btaiices allow* respecting the history of every word h^ deals 
with. 

Two ©ppoaing possibilities, therefore, interfere with the 
directness of tlie etymologist’s rehearchea, and cast doubt on 
his cbuelusioiis. On tl>o one hand, forms apparently un¬ 
connected may turn out to be transformations of the same 
original: since, for ej:amj)]e, ftie Prench 'epeque and the 
English hishop, words which liave no common phonetic con¬ 
stituent, are yet both descended, within no very long time, 
from the Greek cqiisJcoqios; since our alms comes from the 
Greek elehaosunP; since our sisfar and the Persian yfihar 
are the same word; since the Latin Jllius Has become in 
Spanish liijo; and so on. Oji the otlier hand, wliat is of not 
less importance in its hearing upon the point we are con¬ 
sidering, he must be e<jually mindful that an apparent coin¬ 
cidence between two* words which he is comparing may be 
accidental and superficial only, covering radical diversify. 
How easy it is for words of dillereni origin to arrive at a 
final identity of form, as tlic result of their phonetic changes, 
is evident enough from the nii^neroua homonyms in our own 
language, 1o which wc have more than once had occasion to 
refer.* Tlyis, sound in “ safe and sound ” comes from one 
Germanic word, and sound in “Long Island Sound” from 
another; >vhile sounds ‘noise,’ is from the Latin sonus. So 
we have is, page oL a hook from the Latin paginuy and is. page 
in wraiting from^ the Greek paidion^^ a little boy ;' we have 
cleave^ * to stick together,’ from the Anglo-Saxon clijlan, and 
cleave^ ‘to part asunder,’ from the Anglo-Saxon clufan; 
and numberless other instances of the same kind. Eortuitous, 
ccTincideuces of sound like these, *n woi-irs of wholly independ¬ 
ent derivation, are not less liable to,occur helween the 
vocables of diflbrent languages than between those of the* 
same language ; and they do so occur. It is, further, by no 
means infrequently the ciuso that, along wdth a coincidence, 
ora near correspondence^ or a remoter •analogy^ of sound, 
there is also an analogy, or correspondence, o|; coincidence, 
of inganing—one - so nearly resembling that which would be 

* 26 * . 
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tLe effect of a genetic relationship between the two word(f 
compared as to give us an imj^ression that they must be re¬ 
lated, ^hen in fiict they arc not. KeseinblancefT of this sort, 
of every degree of closeness, do actually appear in abundance 
among languages related and unrelated, demonstrably as the 
result of accident alone, being mistaken for signs of genetic 
connection only by incompetent or heedless inquirers. 
Thus, an cyiterprising etymologist, turning over the pages of 
his Hebrew lexicon, discover!', that the Hebrew root kophar 
means * cover; ’ and he is at once struck with this plain 
proof of tfie original identity of Hebrew and English : 
whereas, if he only looks a little into the history of tho 
English word, he finds that it comes, through the Old Erench 
covrivy from Iht' Latin coopei'ire, made up of con and operire; 
which latter is gotten, by two or three steps of derivation 
and comj^osition, from a root pat', * pass : * and this puts 
upon him the necessity, either of giving up his fancied 
identification, or of making out some degree of probability 
thajj^ the Hebrew word descended, through a like suceession 
of steps, from a like original. Another w’ord-gencalogist 
finds that Jars in ancient Etruscan meant ‘ a chief, a head 
man,’ and he parades it as an evidence that the Etruscan 
was, after ail, an Indo-European language ■ for is not Jars 
clearly the same with the iScoltish word laird, yur lord? 
He is simply regardless of the fact that laird and lord are the 
altered modern representatives of the Anglo-Saxon Jdafordy 
’ wnth which Jars palpably has about as litjtle to do as with 
l)rigadier^general or dcputv-sherlff'- A Polynesian scholar, 
intent ‘bn proving that S{)nth-Sea islanders and Europeans 
are tribes of the same lineage, points out the almost exact 
coincidence of the Polynesian mafa and the modern Greek 
maiiy both signifying •'-eye . Vwhich is just as seusible as if 
he were to compare a (hypothetical) Polynesian husa^ ‘a- 
four-wheeled vehicle,’ with our ^hus (from omnibus) : for 
mati in Greek is abbreviated from ommafion, diminutive of 
ommayd eye,’ and has lost its originally significant part, the 
syllable representing th(f r(>ot op, ‘ see.* ^ 

. Those are oply a few samples of false etymologies, selected 
fyom among the thousSmds and tens of thousands with which 
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all linguistic' literature, ancient and modern, teems ; which 
have Jt)een drawn out, with infinite expenditure of Ul-idirected 
ingenuity and misapplied labour, from the vocabularies of 
tongues of every age and every clime. There is not one 
among them which has not a much higher facie plausi¬ 

bility than the identity of eceque and hishop^ or of Jilius and 
hijo* or than numberless otlicrs of the true etymologies 
established upon sulficient evidence, by the scientific student 
of languages : but their value is in seeming»only ; they are 
baseless and worthless, mere exemplifications of the elfects 
wrought by the process wo are cousidering—the process 
which brings out accidejital analogies, phonetic and signifi¬ 
cant, between words historically unrelated. The greater 
portion of false etymologies are to be ascribeS directly to its 
influence ; and their number is a siifficieut and striking proof 
of the wide extent of its action, the frequency and variety of 
the results it produces. 

The fact is well established, that there are no two lan¬ 
guages upon the face of the earth, of however discorcJhnt 
origin, between which may not be brought to light by dili¬ 
gent search a goodly number of tliese false analogies of both 
form and meaning, seeming iinJicatiuns of relationship, wdiich 
a little historical knowledge, wdieii it is to be had, at once 
sho^ to be delusive, and wliich have no title t 9 be regarded 
as otherwise, even if we have not the means of proving their 
falsity. It is only necessary to east out of sight the general 
probabilities against a gen'^tic connection of the languages 
we are comparing (such as thei® place and porio^, their 
nearer connections, and the pervading discordance of their 
structure and*(f<tnaterial), and then to assume between them 
phonetic transitions not more violent than are actuaiJy 
proved to be exhibited ty othef tonnes—and we may find 
‘a goodly portion of the vocabulary of each hidden in that of 
the other. ’ Dean Swift has ridicliled the folly which amused 
itself with such comparisons and etymologies, in a well- 
known caricature, wherein he derives the names of ancient 
Glreqjk worthies from honest modern Etiglish elbm.intg, ex¬ 
plaining Achilles as ‘ a kill-ease,’ Hector as « hacked-tore,’ 
Alexander the Great as * all eggs under the grate ! ^ and so, 
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on. This is vei'y absurd; and yet, save that the absurdity of 
it is made more palpable to ufi by beinj^ put in terms of our 
own language and auotl\er with which we are somewhat 
familiar, it is hardly worse than what has been done, and. is 
done, in all soberness, by men claiming the name of linguistic 
scholars. It is even now possible fur such a man to ta^e an 
African vocabulary, and sit deliberately down tg see’what 
words of the various other languages hnowii to him he can 
explain out of it, producijig' a balch of correspondences like 
these: ahalele, ‘ a be'gging bcforeliand ’ (which ho himself de¬ 
fines as composed of fonriati\e prefix, Z>c, ‘bog,’ and tele^ 
‘previously’), and flt'rman hf'ttchi, ‘beg’ (from the simpler 
root hit^ hfit, our ?>/</) ; idaro, ‘ that which becomes collected 
into a mass,’ iiud English Jmsw/ laftile^ ‘landlord’ {ha ioT 
oha-y ‘master,’ sly ‘of,’ and ilcy ‘land’), and Greek hasileuSy 
‘ king : ’ a7id the comparer, who is specially versed in the 
mathematical do('trine of chan(*es, gravely informs us that 
the chances against the merely accidental character of the 
Iasi: coincidence are “ at least a hundred million to one.” 
More than one unsound linguist has misled himself and 
others by calculating, in the strictest accordance with mathe¬ 
matical 'rules, how many thousand or milHon of chances to 
one there arc against the same word meaning the same 
thing in tviio different and unconnected languages. ‘ The 
calculation is futile, and its result a fallacy. The relations 
of language are not fo be so simply reduced to precise 
mathematical expression. If tw'ords w,oro wholly inde¬ 
pendent entities, instead ^f belonging to families of connected 
derivatives; it* they were of such precise constitution and 
application as so many (diemicid formulas ; ii^^he things they 
^signated were as distinct and separate individualities as 
are fixed stars, or mimVal spf;cie8, or^cographical localities^ 
then the calculations of chances W'ould be in place respecting 
them. But none of those things are true. The evidences 
on which linguistic science relies to prove genetical connec¬ 
tion arc not identities of form combined with identities of 
meaning: •forms may differ as much as hijo and Julius i 
meanings may di%r as much as German hekommeUy * get,* 
and English hecomcy ‘come to be,* and hecomcy ‘suit;*, fonn 
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and tnganing may differ together to any extent, and yet the 
words n^ay be one and the same, and good evidences of re¬ 
lationship between the languages to -which they respectively 
belong. Not literal agreement, but such 'resemblances, 
nearer or mol^e distant, clearer or more obscure, as are proved 
by supporting facts to have their ground in original identity, 
malie satisfactory evidence of common descent in language. 

Here, then, is the practical difficulty in the way of him 
■who would prove all human speech a unit. On the one 
hand, those fortuitous coincidences and analogies which any 
given language may present with any other with which it is 
compared form a not inconHiderablo body, an appreciable 
percentage of its general stock of words. On the other 
hand, the historical coincideiu'cs and analogies traceable be¬ 
tween two languages of common descent are capable of sink¬ 
ing to as low, or even to a lower, percentage of its vocabu¬ 
lary. That is to say, there* may lx* two related tongues, the 
genuine signs of whose relationship shall be less numerous 
and conspicuous than the apparent but delusive sigras of 
relationship of two others which derive themselves from inde¬ 
pendent origins. The former have been so long separated 
from one another, their changes in the mean time have been 
80 pervading, that their inherited points of resemblance are 
reduced.in number and obscured in character, until they are 
no longer sufficient to create a reasonable presumption in 
favour of their own historical reality ; they are undistin- 
giiislyihle from ^he possilile results of chance. A s we saw 
in the sixth lecture (p. 243), evid€|jnces of genetic connection 
are cumulative in their character ; no single .item <?F corre¬ 
spondence isw>rth anything until there are found kindred 
facts to support it; an^ its force is strengthened with e^ry 
new accession. And, in the i;ompiJ^ison of languages, the 
* point is artually reached where it becojnos impossible to tell 
W'hether the few coincidences Vhich we discover are tho 
genuine traces of a communily of linguistic tradition, or only 
accidental, and evidence of nothing. When we cetma to 
holding together the forms of speech befenging tt) the diverse 
families, lingidsi^c testimony fails us : it no Ipnger has force 
to j^ove anything to our satisfaction. 
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To demonstrato that this is so, we do not need to enter 
into a detailed examination 9f two tongues claimeS to be 
uiirela^'d, and show that their correspondences fall iiicontest- 
ably short of'* the amount required to prove relationship: wo 
may take a briefer and direcier arguineiit. We have seen 
that the established linguistic families are made up of those 
dialects which exhibit traceable signs of a common historic 
dcvelopmcAt; which have evidently grown together out of 
tlie radical stage' (unless, as i'u the case of the monosyllabic 
tongues, they have togt^ther remained station^y in that 
stage) ; W’hich possess, at h‘ast in part, the same grammatical 
structure. There are some linguistic scholars wdio cherish 
the sanguine hope that trustworthy indications of this kind 
of corrcspondeAce may yet be pointed out hetw'een some two 
or three of the great families; hut no one Avhose opinion is 
of one straw’s weight thinks of such a thing witli reference 
to them all. So discordant is the whole growth of many of 
the types of speech that we can ’find no affinities among them 
shcr’t of their ultimate heginuingvS : if all human speech is to 
be proved of one origin, it can only he by means of an identi¬ 
fication of roots. To give the investigation this form, how¬ 
ever, is virtually to abandon it as hopeless. The difficulties 
in the w'ay of a fruitful comparison of roots are altogether 
overwhelming. To trace out the roots of any givgp family, 
in their ultimate form and primitive signification, is a task 
whose gravity the profoundest investigators of language are 
best able to appreciate. Notwitl^tauding the variety of the 
present living dialects of ^hc Indo-European family, and tbe 
notewoV'thy preseiwation of original forms on the part of 
some among them, their comparison w'ould he far enough 
from furnishing us the radical elements pf Indo-European 
speech. Even the aid'''of tlw? ancieftt tongues but partially 
removes the difficulty; and, but for tbe remaihable and 
exceptional character of the’ Sanskrit, our knowledge of that 
stage in tbe history of our language out of which its present 
grammatic9-l structure was a development would be but 
Bcant;j?' and»doubtful; while w'e have been compelled to 
confess (in thp sdVenth lecture) that we know not how 
even aq, primitive a stage may lie from the absolute beginj^ing. 
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The corresponding condition of Semitic speech, its foundation 
of triiiferal roots, is to no sma}! extent restorablc; but we 
have seen that these roots are themselves the produces of a 
strajttge and highly perplexing development, beneath which 
their actual origin is not yet discernible. Among the differ¬ 
ent ^eat branches of the Scythian family, the recognizable 
radical coincidences are hardly sufficient, if they are sufficient, 
to establish their unity as proceeding from the srfme stock : 
a reliable basis for comparison v?ith other faitiilies is certainly 
not furnished us here. Nor was the Scythian the only 
.family in establishing whose unity we were obliged to add 
the evidence of morphological structure to that of material 
correspondences: there were jit least two, the monosyllabic 
in south-eastern Asia and the American, wliicrl were founded 
almost solely on accordance of type. And the former of 
them is a striking illustration of the power of phonetic 
corruption to tiller and disguise the bare routs of language, 
without help from composition and fusion of elements. If 
we cannot find material eorrosp on deuces enough between.the 
pure radicals of Chinese, Siamese, and Burmese to prove these 
three tongues akin, but must call in, to aid the conclusion, 
their common characteristic of monosyllabism, what hope can 
wo possibly entertain of proving either of them akin with 
Mongolian or Polynesian, for example, with which they have 
no morphological affinity ? Who wdll be so sanguine as to 
expect to discover, amid the blind confusion of the American 
languages, wheriN there art’scores of groups which seem to be 
totally diverse, in constituent material, the radicrl elements 
which have lain at the basis of their common devclo|imont ? 
Apparent resemblances among apparent roots of the difierent 
families are, mdef4> to found: but they are wffiolly worth¬ 
less as evidences of historical ;>onnecrion. To the general 
presumption of their accidental nature js to be farther added 
the virtual certainty that the ol^ients in which they appear 
are not ultimate roots at all, but the products of recent 
growth. There is nothinjg, it may be remarked, jn^ the 
chana’cter of ultimate roots which should exempt them from 
the common liability to exhibit fortuitous coincidences. but 
rather the contrary. The system of sounds employed in the 
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rudimentarj stage of linguistic growth was comparatively 
scanty, the circle of ideas ^ represented by tlje rdotis was 
ii{irro\jr and limited, the application of each root ufore vague 
and indeterminate; hence accidental analogies of form and 
meaning might even more rcasouahly be lo<)k«d for between 
the radical elements of unconnected families than between 
their later developed words. ‘ 

IFor these reasons it is that the comparison of roots is not 
likely to lead to any satisfffctory results even in the most 
favourable eases, and cannot possibly be made fruitful of 
valuable and trustworthy conclusions through the whole 
body of human language. There arc, it is true, not a few 
2 )hil()logists—and among them some authorities deserving of 
the highest re'^.pect—^wdio hold that correspondences enough 
have been found between Indo-European and Semitic roots to 
prove the ultimate coiiuection of those tvro families of lan¬ 
guage ; but the number is yet greater of those who regard 
the asserted proof as altogether nugatory. The attempt has 
be* n made above (in the eighth lecture) “ to show that the 
governing presumption in the case is not a purely linguistic 
one, but rather a historical; and it is one which is quite as 
likely to bo weakened as to be strengthened by the results 
of future researches. But, as regards the point now under 
discii-ssion, the admission or rejection of a genetic tie between 
these two particular families, or oven between these and the 
Scythian and Chinese, would make no manner of difference : 
there would still remain the impffjssibility qf extending a like 
tie, by linguistic means, fio the other great families. 

Oui^ general conclusion, then, which may be looked upon 
as incontrovertibly established, is this : if the tribes of men 
ai;e of different parcnt(?ge, their langu^es could not be 
expected to be more liAlike than they in lact are ; while, on 
the other band, if all mankind are of -one blood, their tongues 
-need not be more alike than we actually find them to be. 
The evidence of language can never guide us to any positive 
conclusion respecting the specific unity or diversity of human 
races. 
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Origin of langimge. Conditions of the problem. In what sense lan¬ 
guage is of divine origin. Desire of communication the immediate 
impulse to its production. Language and tlionght not identical. 
Thought possible without language. Difference of mental action in 
man and lower animals. Lang\iage the result and means of annljtio 
thought, the aid of higher tliought. The voice as instrument of ex¬ 
pression. Acts and qualities the first things named. The bow-wow,” 
“pooh-pooh,” and “ding-dong” theones. Onoraatopecia the true 
source of first utterances. Its various modes and limitations. Its 
traces mainly obliterated. Remaining obscurities of the problem. 


In the last lecture, we tQok up and considered certain 
matters which seemed naturally to present themselves to our 
attefitioni in connection with our survey of the divisions and 
characteristics of human speech. We first examined the 
various systems of classification of languages, according to 
morjiJiological form or to general rank, weighing briefly the 
value of the distinctions upon which they are founded; and 
we arrived at the conclusion that no other mode of classifica¬ 
tion has anything like the same worth wnth the genetical, or 
that which ip’oups dia.|,ect8 toget^"^by their historical jjela- 
Tiionship. We then passed on to the subject of the general 
relations between linguistic science, and ethnology, the 
history of human races. We saw that between the study 'Of 
language and that of physical characteristics, as tests of race, 
there can he no discordance and jealousy, but otily an honour¬ 
ably emulation‘and mutual helpfulness j** that ea(?h, feeling its 
own limitations and imperfec,tion8, needs and {leoks the aasist- 
amjjj of the other; claiming, also, all the aid which recorded 
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history can furnish^ and all that can he derived from arcbae- 
oloj^y, to correct and coiifirn\ its conclusions. So intricate 
and di^cult of solution is the problem set before us in the 
beginnings of history, the origin and ultimate connections of 
races, that, as Tve have good reason to fear, our Utmost efforts, 
our most cunning combinations of all attainable evidence, 
from whatever sources derived, will never bring us to a'dis¬ 
tinct and Confident answer. For a little way, history and 
tradition are oiijr* chh.d* giiideh; then, tlie study of language 
conducts us soinc‘what farther, although with feebler and 
more imct'rtain steps; while jdiysical science claims to give 
us a few glimpses, we know not yet of what reach or sweep, 
into a still remoter past. And as, in investigations of this 
trying charactet*, it is of no small consequence to know what 
are the limits and defects of the evidence with which we are 
dealing, that we may not waste oar strength, and prepare 
for ourselves bitter disappointment, by searching for conclu¬ 
sions where noue can possibly be found, we entered upon an 
inquiry as to whether it w^asAvithin the province of linguistic 
science to dctemiine the • vexed question of the unity or 
multiplicity of the human race; and we found that this was 
not the case. The hcgiiiniiigs.of language, in at least a part 
of the recognized families of languages, are too much covered 
up and hidden under the products of later growth for our eyes 
ever to distinguish them with any even tolerable approach to 
certainty ; and the correspondences which have ho(;n already, 
or may be hereafter, pointed oijrt hetwecit the linguistic 
material of different languggcs, now reckoned as belonging to 
diverse families, may he so plausibly explained as the effects 
of chance that they can never accepted as the sure result 
an(^Bign of a common Ijufifuistic tra(^tiou. Our conclusion 
here was, that human fangua^es might well have become as 
different as we now find tliem to be, oven though all of thorn 
descended from the rudimentary and undeveloped dialect of 
some single original family or tribe ; w'liile, on the other hand, 
considering the acknowledged unity in diversity of human 
nature, we should mA expect to find languages any mortif un¬ 
like than they actually ao^, if there had been a separate Adam 
anij. Eve for each one of a dozen or more human races. » 
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Whetlier pliysical science 'W’ill ever reach a more definite 
decision of the same question is at present, at least, very 
doubtful*, its tendency seems now to be toward establishing 
such a capacity of mutation in species as would explain all 
th^'tribes of mdn as possible varieties of one type ; without, 
of course, at the same time disproving the possibility of their 
independent origin. It is likely enough that we may, at 
some time, reach a point where we shall be able to say that, 
upon the whole, the weight of probability is upon this side, 
or upon that: anything niort^ certaiji and categorical we can 
hardly venture to look for. Happily, the question is one of 
little practical consequence: the brotherhood of men, the 
obligation of mutual justice and mutual kindness, rests upon 
the possession of a common nature and a cewnmon destiny, 
not upon the tie of fleshly relationship. Those, who would 
justify their oppression of a whole race of their fellow'-beings 
by an alleg(‘d proof of its descent from other ancestors 
than their own are not less perverse—more perverse they 
could not w'cll bo—than those who w'ould sanctify it as 4 j}he 
execution of a curse pronounced by a drimken patriarch upon 
a portion of his own offspring. It is as shameful to attempt 
to press science as religion into the service of organized 
injustice. 

Bat if, linguistic science must thus observe a modest 
silence with regard to the origin of the human race, w'hat has 
it to say respecting the origin of language itself ? This is 


an inquiry to wrl^ich we hgve made a near approach at one 
and another point in our discussions hitherto, but wdiich we 
have carefully refraincd from grappling with scrioutly. It 
has not lain in the direct line of our investigations. We 


have been engaged in analyzing a^d examining the recorded 
fticts of language, in ortler to §ud ^^tut answ'er we couhf to 


•OT|r loading question, “ why we speak as we do ? ” and we 
have been 'brought at last to the*recoguition of certain elcsr 


ments called roots, which w^e clearly see to have been the 
germs whence the whole development of speech has proceeded, 
but yhich we do not dare affirm to havctobocn absolutely the 
first utterances ,of speaking men. These, ^then, arb the 
histi^rical beginlciings of speech ; and historical research will 
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take us no farther. The question as to what were the acti^al 
first utterances, and how they were produced,must bo decided,. 
if jat all^ui another way—general considerations and anal¬ 
ogies, by infcrcDccs from the facts of human nature and thb 
facts of language, taken togetlier, and from theiz* relationsnto 
one another. It falls within the province rather of linguis¬ 
tic philosophy, as a branch of anthropology, than of the 
historical science of language. But the subject .is one of 
such interest, and for the proper discussion of which our 
historical invchtigations so directly prej)are the way, that wo 
cannot refrain from taking it up. It may be that we shall 
find no shai'p-cut and dogmatic answer to our inquiries re¬ 
specting it, hut we may hope at least so to narrow down the 
field of uncertainty and conjecture as to leave the problem 
virtuallv solved. 

'W'^e may fairly claim, in the first place, that the subject has 
been very greatly simplified, strippe.d of no small part of its 
difficulty and mystery, by what has already been proved as 
to t^'e history of speech. Did wo find no tract;s of a primi¬ 
tive condition of language diflerent from its later manifesta¬ 
tions, did it appear to us as from the very beginning a com¬ 
pletely developed ap])aratus, of complicated structure, with 
distinct signs lor objects, qualities, activities, and abstract 
concc2-)tions, with its mochauisrn for the due eipr^>8sio;i of 
relations, and with a rich vocabulary—then might we well 
shrink back iii desj)air from the attempt to explain its origin, 
and confesK that only a miracle co^Jd have }n*oduced it, that 
only a superhumau agenc^^ could* have plai'od it in human 
possossiftn. But we have seen that the final ’ perfection of 
the noblest languages has been tlie result of a slow and 
gradual devolopinent, nin^ the impulse of tendencies, and* 
through the instrumen1(£iity proccJ^ies, which are even yet 
active in every living tongue; that all this wealth has grown . 
by Jong accumulation out of an original iioverty; and that 
the actual germs of language were a scanty list of formless 
roots, isepresenting a few of the most obvious sensible acts 
and phenomena appearing in ourselves, our fellow-creatures, 
and the'nature^by A^ich we aro surrounded. We have now 
vlefl us only the comparatively easy task of satisfying oui?- 
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Belies how nJoii should have come into possession of these 
humble^diments of 8})eech. 

' Anl ptr attention must evidently first be directed to the 
whether those same inventive and 8ha})ing powers of 
inaur’which ha\;e proved themselves ca])able of ereaiing out of 
’ monosyllabic barrenness the rich abundance of inth^etive 
sp^eph "^ero not also equal to the task of producing the first 
poor hoard.of vocables. There are those who insist much on 
what they are pleased to term tko divine origin of language ; 
who think it in some way derogatory to the honour of the 
Creator to deny that he devised roots and words, aud, by 
some miraculous and ex<‘eptional agency, put them ready¬ 
made into the mouths of the first liuruaii beings. Of such we 
would ask wbether, after all, language can bet in this sense 
only a divine gift to man ; whether the hand of the Creator 
is any the less clearly to be seen, and need be any the less 
devoutly acknowledged, in its ]n’oduction, if we regard man 
himself as having been created with the necessary impulses 
aud the necessary capacities for forming language, and tli#n 
as having ppssessed himself of it tlirough thgir natural and 
conscious workings. Language, articulate speech, is a 
universal and exclusive characteristic of man; no tribe of 
human kind, however low, ignorant, and brutish, fails to 
speak* nojrace of the lower animals, however highly endowed, 
is able to speak; clearly, it was just as much a part of the 
Creator’s plau that we should talk as that we should breathe, 
should walk, shopld eat aiad drink. The only question is, 
w’hether we begiin to talk iu'the saii^e manner as we began to 
breathe, as our blood began fo circulate, by a process iu 
which our own will had no part; or, as vve move, eat, clothe 
afid shelter ourselves, ]py the conscious exertion of our 
U9!tural powders, by using our divftnel}^given faculties for fBe 
satjefaetion of our divinely-implanted necessities. 

That the‘latter supposition is ^ully sufficient to account* 
for our possession of speech cannot VN'ith any show' of reason 
be denied. Throughout its whole traceable liistoiy, hinguage 
has h^on in the hands of those W'ho have spoken ii. for mani¬ 
fold modification, for enrichment, for adaptation to the vaiy- 
ing e^ds of a varying knowledge and experience j nineteen 
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twentieths, at the least, of the speech we speak is demonstra* 
bly in this sense our own work: why should the remaining 
twentieth be thought otherwfse ? It is but a childish philo¬ 
sophy which can see no other way to mako out a ^vine 
agency in human language than by regarding that agency as 
sjiecially and miraculously efficient in the first stage of form¬ 
ation of language. We may fairly compare it with tho 
WMsdoru of tlio little girl who, on being asked who made her, 
replied : “ God i«iade me a little baby so high ” (dropping her 
hand to within a foot of the floor) “ and T grew the rest.” 
The power which originates is not to be separated from that 
which maintains and develops: both are one, one in their 
csvsential nature, one in their general mode of action. We 
might as well (daim that the letters of the aljdiabet, that the 
simple digits, must have been miraculously revealed, for ele¬ 
ments out of which men should proceed to develop systems 
of writing and of mathematical notation, as that the rudi¬ 
ments of spoken speech, the primitive signs of mental con¬ 
ceptions, must have had such an origin. 

In short, our recognition of language as an institution, as 
an instrumentality, as no integral system of natural and 
necessary representatives of thought, inseparable from 
thought or spontaneously generated by the mind, but, on 
the contrary, a body of conventional signs, deriving ‘their 
value from the mutual understanding of one man with 
another; and, farther, our recognition of the history of this 
institution as bping not a meye succession of changes 
wrought upon something which‘still remains the saSmo in 
essential character, hut a real development, effected by 
humaipforces, M'hose operations wc can trace and understand 
~tlvfese lake away the who le ground on which the doctrine 
ofT:he divine origin o#J laiiggagc, as^formerly held, reposed. 
The origin of language is divine, in the same sense in which. 
Brian’s natuto, with all its caj)acities and acquirements, physi¬ 
cal and moral, is a divine creation; it is human, in that it is 
brought about through that nature, by human instrument¬ 
ality. ' • • 

It Is hardly necas.sary to make any farther reference m 
objection, already once alluded to, which some minds iciky 
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be tempted "to raise against oxir whole construction of the 
course linguistic history out of the evidences of composi¬ 
tion, photictic corruption, transfer of meaning, and the other 
processes of linguistic growth, which we find in all the 
material of human speech. The inquiry, namtdy, has some¬ 
times been raised, whether it was not perfectly possible for 
the Creator to frame and communicate to mortals a primitive 
language filled with such apparent signs of jirevious develop¬ 
ment, as well as one which shoisld have the aspect of a new 
creation. Of course, must bo our reply ; nothing is theoret¬ 
ically impossible to Oinnipotenee : but to suppose that it has 
pleased God to work thus is to make the most violent and 
inadmissible of assumptions, one which imputes to him a 
wholly degrading readiness to trifle with, cvenf'to deliberately 
mislead and deceive, the reason w hich ho has implanted in 
his creatures. It is pi*ccisely of a piece with the suggestion 
once currently thrown out, when the revelations of geology 
were first beginning to he brought to light, that fossils and 
stratifications and such like facts proved nothing ; since (^d, 
when he made the rocks, could just as well have made them 
in this form and w’ith these contents as otherwise. With 
men who can seriously argue upon such assumptions it is 
simply impossible to discuss a historical question: all the 
influences^of historical science are thrown away upon them ; 
they are capable of believing that a tree which they have 
not themselves seen spring up from the seed was created 
whole in the stpte in w'b,ich they find it, without gradual 
growth ; or even that a house, a w^atch, a pieturD, were pro¬ 
duced just as they are, by the imiiiediate action of ahnigbty 
power. 

’ We may here fittinjgly follow^out a little fartlicr an 
more than once suggesjbed na our preceding disdlis- 
•sions, and one which, though some may deem it homely and 
undignified, is genuine and truly illi^stralive, and therefore 
not wanting in instruction: it is the analogy betw^een lan¬ 
guage and clothing and shelter, as alike results of^men’s 
needs and men’s capacities. Man was wot crea^e^il, like* the 
inferior races, with a frame ahle to bear jUI the vicissitudes 0f 
climate to which.he should he subjected; nor yet with a 
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natural protective covering of hair or wool, capable of^adapt¬ 
ing itself to the variety of the seasons: every humatli^beiug 
is bom into the world naked and cringing, needing detection 
against exposure and defence from sliaine. Gifted is man, 
accordingly, with all the iiigeniiily which he requires in order 
to provide for this need, and ])laecd in the midst of objects 
calculated to answer to his requirenieiits, suitable materials 
for his ingenuity to work upon ready to his hand. And 
hence, it is hardly less disiiwetively characteristic of man to 
be clad than to speak ; nor is any other animal so universally 
housed MS he. Clothing hegan with the simplest natural 
productions, with leaves and bark, with skins of wild animals, 
and the like ; as shelter with a cave, a hole in the ground, 
the hollow of<:i trt3e, a nest of interwoven branches. But 
ingenuity and taste, with methods perfected and handed 
down from generation to generation, made themselves, more 
and more, ministers to higher and less simple needs: the 
craving after comfort, ease, variety, grace, beauty, sought 
satijsfaction ; and architect are by degrees became an art, and 
di •ess-making a handicraft, each surrounded by a crowd of 
auxiliary arts and handicrafts, giving occupation to no insig¬ 
nificant part of the human race, calling into action some of 
its noblest endowments, and bringing forth forma of cleganeo 
and beauty—embodiments of conce]>tions, reali^atio^is of 
ideals, produced by long ages of cultivation, and capable 
neither of being conceived nor realized until after a pro¬ 
tracted eonnse of training. So*was it alsjo with language. 
Man was not created with a mere gamut of instinctive cries, 
nor yebwith a song like llie bird’s, as the highest expression 
of hiH love and enjoyment of life: ho had wants, and capaci¬ 
ties of indefinite improvt^ncrit, vvhi'di could be satisfied and 
de’Teloped only through iiieaigs of speech ; nor was he treated, 
by nature w ith a disappointing aaid baffling niggardliness jin* 
respect to them; lie was furnished also with* organs of 
speech, and the power to ap()ly their products to use in the 
forraa^on of language, lib first beginnings were rude and 
insufficient,^but thg consenting labour of generations has 
perft?t'.ted them, till human thought has been clothed in gar¬ 
ments meastlrably w'orth)! of it, and an edifice of speech has 
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been'erected,'grander, more beautiful, and more important 
to ou^race than any other w< 2 rk whatever of its producing. 
There Ire races yet living whose scanty needs an(^inferior 
capacities ha ve given them inferior forms of speech, as theye 
are races which have not striven after,'- or been able to con¬ 
trive, any but the rudest raiment, the meanest shelter. ]iut 
the* child now* born among us is dressed in the products of 
every continent and eveiy clime, and housed, it' may be, in 
an edifice whose rules of construction havd pome dowm from 
Egypt and Greece, through geu(‘rations of architects and 
craftsmen ; as he is also taught to express himself in words 
and forms far older than the pyramids, and elaborated by a 
countless succession of thinkers and speakers. 

This comparison might profitably be drtwu out in yet 
fuller detail, but 1 forbear to \irge it farther, or to call at¬ 
tention to any other of Uu' as];ecis in which it may he made 
to cast light upon the development of speech. Enough has 
been sa^d, as I hope, to make plain that the assumption of 
miraculous inter\ ention, of superhuman agency, in thc^rst 
production of Bp(‘ech, is, so fai’ as linguistic science is con¬ 
cerned, w’holly gratuitous, called for by nothing which is 
brought to light by our study.of language and of its relations 
to the nature and history of man. 

It is ricxt of primary and fundamental importance that 
we make clear to ourselves what is tlie force directly and 
immediately impelling to the produ(‘tion of speech. Speech, 
w'e know, is composed of external audible signs for internal 
acta, for conceptions—for ideas, tj^king that word m its most 
general sense. But why create such signs ? The ftoctriiie, 
now, is by no nreans uncommon, that thought seeks expres- 
*Bion by an intertial iin|)ulse ; thc4;.it is evt;n driven to ex¬ 
pression by ail inward necessity; tlTat it cannot be thought 
aj} all without in(‘orporation in speedy; that it tends to ut¬ 
terance ail the fully matured 6inbryo tends to burst ita^, 
envelop, and to come forth into independent life. This doc- ^ 
trine is, in my view, altogether erroneous: I am unaye to 
see what it is founded, if not upon arbitrary assuiaiption, ,, 
combined with a thorough misap})rehensioTi ff the r^atiou 
between thought and its expression. It is manifestlY on- 

26 
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posed to all the conclusions to which wo have been thus far 
led by our inquiries into the^ nature and office of speech. 
Speeches not a personal possession, hut a social; it’belongs, 
npt to the individual, but to the member of society. No 
item of existing language is the work of an individual; for 
what we may severally choose to say is not language until it 
be accepted and employed by our fellows. The whole 
development of speech, though initiated by the acts of indivi¬ 
duals, is wrought out by the community. Tliat is a word, 
no matter wliat may be its origin, its length, its phonetic 
form, which is understood in any community, however limited, 
as the sign of an idea; and their mutual uudorstanding is the 
only tie which connects it with that idea. It is a sign which 
each one has acquired from without, from the usage of others; 
and each has learned the art of intimating by su<*h signs the 
internal acts of his mind. Mutual intelligibility, wo have 
seen, is the only quality which makes the unity of a spoken 
tongue ; the necessity of mutual iutclligibility is the only 
fore 3 which keeps it one ; and the desire of mutual intelligi¬ 
bility is the impulse which called out speech. Man speaks, 
then, primarily, not in order to think, but in order to impart 
his thought. His social needs,.his social instincts, force him 
to expression. A solitary man would never frame a language. 
Let a child grow up in utter seclusion, and, however riclf and 
suggestive might ho the nature around him, however full and 
appreciative his sense of that which lay without, and hi^ 
consciousness of that which went«,oii within, him, he would 
all his life remain a mute. On* the .other hand, le^ two 
childrenf^ grow up together, wholly untaught to speak, and 
they would inevitably devise, step by step, some means of ex¬ 
pression for the purpose ojl' communication; how rudiment-' 
ary,%f what slow growin, weo cannot tell—and, however in-» 
teresting and instructive it would be to test the matter by 
experiment, humanity forbids us over to hope or desire to do 
so; doubtless the character of the speech produced would vary 
with di^erence of capacity, with natural or accidental differ¬ 
ence of eiroumstandcs: but it is inconceivable that human 
beings should ^abido jUong in each other’s society witnout 
and |ucces8ful efforts, at intelligent interchange of 
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thought. Again, let one who had grown up even to man¬ 
hood limong hia fellows, in fulj. and free communication with 
them, l^b long separated from thorn and forced to^livc in 
solitude, and he would unlearn hia native speech by degrqps 
through mere disuse, and bo found at last unable to converse 
at all, or otherwise than lamely, until he had recovered by 
new practice his former facility of expression. While a 
Swiss Pamily Bobinson keep up their language*, and enrich 
it with names for all the new aftd strange places and products 
with which their novel circumstances bring them in contact, 
a Bobinson Crusoe almost loses his for lack of a companion 
with whom to employ it. Wo need not, however, rely for 
this conclusion uj)on imaginary cases alone. It is well- 
known fact that children who are deprived*bf hearing even 
at the ago of four or live years, after they have learned to 
speak readily and well, and who arc thus cut off from vocal 
comraunicatiou with those about them, usually forget all they 
had leanaed, and become as mute as if they had never ac¬ 
quired the pow’er of clothing their thouglits in words. •The 
internal impulse to expression is there, but it ia impotent 
to develop itself and produce speech : exclusion from the 
ordinary intercourse of man,with man not only thwarts its 
progress, but renders it unable to maintain itself upon the 
sta^c at«vvhich it had already arrived. 

Language, then, is the spoken means whereby thought is 
communicated, and it is only that. Language is not thought, 
nor ja thought«language • nor is there a mysterious and in¬ 
dissoluble co;inection betw’eeii t||e two, as ther:) is between 
soul and body, so that the one cannot exist and*manifost 
itself without the other. There can hardly be a greater and 
’ more pernicious error, In linguist or in metaphysics,Jhon 
•the doctrine that language and thought are identicah It is, 
unfortunately, an error often committed, both by linguists 
and by inetaphysicians. “Man speaks because he thinks 
is the dictum out of which more than one scholar has pro- , 
• ceeded to develop his system of linguistic philosophy., The 
assertion, indeed, is not only true, but % truisnf; no o^e ca«n • 
presume to claim that man would speak if h§ did not think: 
bu%no fair logical process can derive any Inomentous con.- 
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elusions from so loose a premise. So man would not wear 
clothes if he had not a body he would not build spinning 
mules a||d jennies if cotton did not grow on bushes, nr wool 
on sheep’s backs; yet the body is more than raiment, nor do 
cotton-bushes and sh'tep necessitate wheels and‘w ater-power. 
The body w'ould be neither comfortable nor comely, if not 
clad ; cotton and wool w’ould be of little use, but for ma¬ 
chinery making quick and cheap their conversion into cloth ; 
and, in a truly ajtialogous wajP, thought would bo awkw'ard, 
feeble, and indistinct, without the dress, the ap[)aratns, 
w’^hich is afforded it in language. Our denial of the identity 
of thought with its exprt^ssion does not compel us to abate 
one jo^ or tittle of the exceeding value of speech to thought; 
it only puts that value upon its proj)cr basis. 

Tliat thought and speech are not the same is a direct and 
necessary inference, 1 believe, from more than one of the 
truths respecting language which our diwcussioi^s have already 
established; but the high importance attaching to a right 
unck,rstanding of the point will justify us in a brief review 
of those tjfutha in their application to it. In the first place, 
we have <men had our attention directed to the imperfection 
of language as a full representation of thought. Words jmd 
phrases are hut the skeleton of expression, hints of meaning, 
light touches of a skilful skctcher’s pencil, to which the ap¬ 
preciative sense and sympathetic mind must supjdy the 
filling up and colouring. Our own mental acta and states 
we can review in our consciousnese in minute detail, hut we 
can never perfectly disclose them to another by speech; nor 
will worfis alone, wdth whatever sincerity and candour they 
may be uttered, put us in possession of another’s conscious¬ 
ness. In anything but thi> most obj^/;tive scientific descrip¬ 
tion, or the driest reasohing en subjects the most plain and^ 
obvious, we want mor^ or less knowledge of the individuality 
j of the speaker or writer, Ore we can understand* Mm inti- 
"ifiUtely; his style of thought and sentiment must be gathered 
from ^the totality of our intercourse with him, to make us 
sure that we»penetrad:e to the central meaning of any vjford 
he utters; snd^uch study may enable us to find deeper and 
dfH%nAr flimitfi£>ance In expressions that once seemed triviaj or 
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comirfenplacd. A look or tone often Bheda more ligkt upon 
character or intent than a flood of words could do. Humour, 
banter, b’ony, are illustrations of what tone, or stylej^or per¬ 
ceived incongruity can accomplish in the way of impressing 
upon words a diflereiit meaning fromithat which they of 
themselves would wear. That language is impotent to 
expf ess our feelings, though often, perhaps, pleaded as a form 
merely, is also a frequent genuine experience; nor is it for 
our feelings alone that the ortlinary conventional phrases, 
weakened in their force by insincere and hyperbolical use, are 
found insufficient; apprehensions, distinctions, opinions, of 
every kind, elude our efforts at description, definition, inti¬ 
mation. How often must wc labour, by painful circunilocu- 
tion, by gradual approach and limitation, to |>lace before the 
minds of others a conception which is clearly present to our 
own consciousness! How often, when we have the expres¬ 
sion nearly complete, we miss a single word that we need, 
and must search for it, in our memories or our dictionaries, 
perhaps not finding it in cither 1 How different is ^he 
capacity of ready and distinct expression in men whpse power 
of thought is not unlike 1 he whose grasp of mmd is the 
greatest, whose review of the^circumstances that should lead 
to a judgment is most comprehensive and thorough, whose 
skill* of iiifercnce is most unerring, may be, much more than 
another of fjir weaker gilts, awkward and clumsy of speech. 
How often we understand what one says better than he 
himself says it, .and corrcfid; his expression, to his own grati¬ 
fication and acceptance. And if all the resources of ex¬ 
pression are not equally at the command of all men*of equal 
mental force and training, so neither are they, at their best, 
adequate to the wealth of concq.ption of him who wields 
•them; that would be but a poorly Aored and infertile mind 
• vj^hich did not sometimes feel the limited capacity of lan¬ 
guage, and long for fuller meand of expression. > ^ 

But again, the variety of expression of which the 
thought admits is an insuperable difficulty in the* way of 
the identification ,we are opposing, recur once more to ^ 
an illustration of which we have already ma^e use—I form 
and^utter, for instance, the thought, j^sh like water. How 
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nearly bare this phrase is of all indication of relations 
between the principal ideas; how ambiguous it is, but'for the 
tone, the connection,, the circumstances in which il is used, 
was pointed out before. If I say “fish, like water-rats, 
swim in rivers,” or fish-like water-snakes abeund here^” 1 
have variously changed the elements of thought which these 
words indicate, without any corresponding change of their 
form. Were I, now, an ancient Koman, the words in which 
I should have put my lirsff thought would be pisces amani 
aguam. Here, not only are the signs totally dift'orent, but a 
host of things arc distinctly expressed w'hich before were left 
to be inferred from the sum and surroundings of the state¬ 
ment. Pisces is marked not onlj as being a noun and 
nothing else, Irat a noun in a certain case of the plural 
number; am ant is not less clearly a verb, and to be made 
nowhere but in the third person plural of the present indica¬ 
tive active; while aguam shows bj its form that it is used as 
the direct object of the preceding verb, and that in all con- 
ne< 4 tions it is to be treated as a feminine word. If, again, I 
were a frenchman, I should have said, les poissons aiment 
Veau^ literally, ‘ the fishes love the water.’ Here nearly all 
the expressions of relation whiph the Latin words conveyed 
are lost again; in part, they ar^ loft to infcrcuco, as 
in English; in part, they are intimattnl by tthe ’ two 
independent relational words, articles; which, moreover, 
point out a new relation, that of class (fish in genoraL not 
some fish only), not hinted at in cither of tlwD other phrases. 
The Chinese would embojjly the same sense in still other 
words, which would be even more barren than our English of 
any indication of relations except such as is signified-by the 
respective position of tbe^ words and ^he requirements of the' 
aituHtion. Other langdagcs,* in expressing the same idea,' 
would indicate yet other distinctions and relations: one,' 
pjerhaps, has a different word for fish when living from that 
ji?i#-ich denotes them when dead, or prepared for eating 
another^signifies the fondness which fish have for their native 
element- by pne term/ and the higher affections of ipore 
rationhl*beings by another; and so on. There is thus a very 
‘considerable discordance between the various equiva^pnt 
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pliras^, as to how much and what is expressed in the words 
signi^ftig the three radical id(^as, of lihing^ and water^ 
as to ho^ much is expressed besides those ideas, arj^ as to 
how it is expressed; and, at the same time, a total discord¬ 
ance between the sounds used to indicate the various 
elements. And yet, so far as we can judge, the thought 
exprl'-BScd is in every instance the very same: certainly, 
there is no difforenee of thought corresponding to or 
measured by the difference of*expression.', Each speaker’s 
intent, were ho called upon to explain it fully, would bo 
found to agree w’ith that of the rest; only his uttered 
words directly signify a part, and leave the rest to be filled 
in by the mind of the hearer. How, now, can any one 
possibly maintain that thought and speech a^o one and the 
same, when identity of thought can consist with so much 
diversity of speech ? 

Look, once more, at the nature of the tie which, as repeat¬ 
edly pointed out, connects any one of the spoken signs we 
use with the conception it represents. I learned the w<>rd 
jish, at an early period of my life from my instructors, and 
associated it so intimately with a certaiu idea thdl; the two 
are in my mind well-nigh in^cj)arablc; I cannot hear ji^l 
without having the corresponding thing called up in mj 
ima^natk>n, nor utter it without calling up the same in the 
imagination of every person who has been taught as I w^as 
nor, again, does any one of us ordinarily form the couceptior 
of a fish without at the same time having the audible c6mf)le3 
of sounds, uttered to the inii^rs ear. In later life, ] 
have learned and associated w'ith the same conceptiftn othei 
words, as piscis, poisson, ichthue (Greek), and. so forth ; anj' 
one of these I can call iip at will,.,, and employ in plac^ of 
when circumstances make it de^rable. That I hero use 
is simply for the reason that I am.addrossiDg myself to 
those who’have mastered this si^, understand it readily, and 
are accustomed to employ it; the conventional usage of flW 
community to w'hich I belong, not anything in the cbaractei 
of thought, imposes the necessity upon mo :«if I went tc 
France, I should substitute the sign poisson fyr pj^ecisely the 
6 am| reason. And 1 might stay so long in France, and B&y 
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and hear paisson so often, that it shbuld become mot% inti¬ 
mately associated with its conception than j^nh, and^sbould 
come njpre readily and naturally than the latter •into my 
mind on presentation of the conception : I should then have 
learned, as we phrase it, to think in Preneh instead of 
English. How futile, I say again, to talk of such a thing as 
identity, between thought and the expression which sits so 
loosely upon it, and can be so easily shifted! As well com¬ 
pare the house^ t>f the hcrifait-crub—which, bom soft and 
coverless, takes refuge in tlie first suitable shell which chance 
throws in its way, and thenceforth makes that its home, 
unless convenience and op^jortunity lead it to move to 
another—^with that of the turtle, whose homy covering is a 
part of its ow'n» structure, and (;aunot be torn oft* without 
destruction of its life. 

Is there not, in fact, something approaching to palpable 
absurdity in the doctrine that \vords and thoughts are 
identical, that the mind thinks words? Words are not 
metstal acts; they are combinations of sounds, effects pro¬ 
duced upon the auditory nerve by atmospheric vibrations, 
which are brought about by physical agencies—agencies set in 
operation, it is true, by acts of Y)lition, but whose products are 
no more mental than are pantomimic motions voluntarily 
made with the lingers. Wo know w'cll, indeed, thivt thtfre is 
a language composed of such motions instead of uttered 
w’ords: namely, the language taught as means of (‘ommunica- 
tioU and expression to tljose wthose ear is numb to the 
ordinary signs of though^ Noticing brings more distinctly 
to lightHhe true nature of language, as a system of arbitrary 
signs for thought, learned and made auxiliary to the processes 
of thought, than a confederation (ff the modes of speech' 
praobised by the deaf aiM durib: whether their general Ian-' 
guage, which intimates ideas by significant gestures, poasesf- 
ing in the main a certain*^degrco of evident relevancy, but 
^iiventional in tbeir special application; or thoix finger- 
speech,» that most strange and anomalous mode of represent¬ 
ation ojC ideas at secand band, by wholly arbitrary contortions 
of cei^ain apppndagite of the body, standing for another Vin4 
of flogtis, namely articulate sounds, of the true nature of 
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which \h©se unfortunate beinga cannot form the slightest 
concepAon. But either of theao kinds of language, or their 
combination, answers for the deaf-mute the same jyirpose 
that^ our speech answers for us, and in the same way, only in 
an inferior degree, owing to the comparative imperfection of 
the instrumentality—^although the question may be seriously 
raised, whether it be not nearly or quite as effective a means 
of expression and aid of thought as is a rude and nfdimentary 
spoken language like the Chiiftse. If* thep, thought and 
language are identical, thought and pantomime are not less 
so ; if we think words, the mute must think finger-twists : 
and who w'ill venture seriously to maintain a proposition so 
manifestly preposterous ? 

But if we must thus deny that, in any admissible sense of 
the expression, language is thought, it still remains for us to 
inquire whether thought is not co-extonsive with and depend¬ 
ent upon language ; whether wo can think otherwise than in 
and by words. The claim is sometimes roundly made, that 
“ general ideas and w'ords are inseparable ; that th-e one ca(H- 
not exist without the other ; ” that, “ without words, not even 
such simple ideas as white or black can for a moment be 
realized.” Let us examine fon; a moment this last assertion, 
and see whether it be well founded. Suppose, fpr instance, 
that thera occurred but a single white substance, namely 
snow, in the nature by which we are surrounded: it is both 
possible and altogether likely that, while we had a name for 
the sTjbstanco, we should have none for the colour: and yet, 
we should not .therefore any the Iq^s apprehend that colour, 
as distinct from those of other objects; even as now 
l^)prehend a host of shades of blue, green, red, purple, for 
which we possess no specific appellations. We conceive^ of 
them, wo are able to recogniae th^m at sight, but tfieir 
practical value is not sufficient to le^d us to name them 
separately.* If, then, on going sohthward, we made acquaint¬ 
ance with cotton, w^e should not fail to notice and fully 
realize its accordance with snow in the quality, of whiteness, 
eveUgthough we had no name for the quality. Or; the con¬ 
trary, we should certainly proceed to call cotton snowy,” 
for t]>e precise reason that we did notice the correspondence 
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of the two in colour; and, as we went on to meet wdt'h other 
substances of like hue, we should call them “sno’w'y V also; 
and a1^ length—particularly, if we had left the zone of show 
bediind us —snowy 'would cnine to mean in our use what 
white does -now, and snowiness would signify ‘whiteness.* 
We should have supplied the deficiency of our vocabulary in 
this regard, not because we could not form a conception of 
the colour without the name, but because we had found it 
practically (*onvenient to giVe a name to the conception we 
had formed. The example is a t^'jiical one; it illustrates 
the universal process of names-giving, in all its forms and in 
all ages. Our primitive ancestors were not unable to appre¬ 
hend the existence and oifice of the eartli’s satellite until 
thiiy had devis^'d ibr her the appellation of ‘ measurer; ’ and, 
if she had a yet earlier title, it was given her in like manner, 
for some quality distinctly perceived in her. We always 
make a new word, or bestow upon an old word a new mean¬ 
ing, because we have an idea that wants a sign. To main- 
tjtai that the idea waits for its geneu'ation until the sign is 
ready, or that the generation of the idea and of the sign is a 
simple and indivisible process, is much the same thing as to 
hold, sini'e infants cannot thrive in this climate without 
clothing and shelter, that no child is or can bo born until a 
layette and a nursery are ready for its use, or that along with 
each child are born its swaddling-clothes and a cradle! 

It must bo farther conceded, then, tliat the operations of 
mind are at least so far indepciid^it of language that thought 
is able to reach out in cvj^ry direction a step beyond the bor¬ 
der of^'speeeh; to conquer, bit by hit, new territory for 
speech to occupy and hold in possession. But our earb’er 
reasonings and examples have shol. n that there is no small 
de^eo of incommensurability bctwi;en the two in other re?- 
spects also, that we do not and cannot always precisely com-‘ 
anunicate what we are conscious of having in onr minds, and 
of what wo call our expression, a part consists merely 
in so disposing a framework of words that those who hear us 
are enabled to infcjr much more than we really expresf^, and 
more de,finitely than 'we express it. That we ordinarily 
think wit^ words may be true: hut I imagine that the ex-* 
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tent to^wbich we do so, and tbe necessity of the accompani¬ 
ment, ,afe both apt to be considerably exaggerated. When 
we thinlif most elaborately and most reflectively, tl^n we 
formulate our thoughts as if we were speaking or writing 
them; but we‘ need not always think in that style. If I 
hold up two sticks together, to see which is the longer, my 
compkrisoii and conclusion are assuredly, both of them, inde¬ 
pendent of any use of language, spoken or conceived of. 
When I taste a bit of strong se^-duck, which ha.s been ]3nt 
upon my plate for mallard, my perception of its flavour and 
my judgment that “ the bird is fishy ” arc' wholly instan¬ 
taneous, and simple mental acts: I may then proceed to 
state my judgment, either to myself or to others, in whatever 
style of elaboration I may choose. This, if I mistake not, 
is the normal order of procedure : the mental act is moment¬ 
ary, its formulation in words occu})io8 time; wo have our 
thought to start with, and then go oii to give it deliberate 
expression. The operation of thinking in words is a double 
one ; it consists of thinking and of putting the thought itfto 
words; we conceive the thought and conceive also its ex¬ 
pression. That, when wo turn our attention full upon our 
own minds, we read there the a^'t and its expression together, 
does not necessarily prove more than the intimacy of the 
associktioii we have established between our conceptions and 
their signs, and the power over us of the habit of expression. 
Every deliberate thought, doubtless, goes through the mind 
of thc^ deaf-muto*accompanied by an image of the dactylic 
writhings which would be his naturs4 mode of expressing it; ♦ 
but his mental action is not slavishly dependent updh such 
an external auxiliary. 

The only way, in fact, to prove the necessary connec^ipn 
abid mutual limitation of thougM auS speech is to lay down 
6uch a definition of the former as excludes everything which 

• Indeed, I know that the children of a late principal of the HartfMUS 
deaf-and-dumb asylum, who had grown up in the asylum, and knew the pe¬ 
culiar language of the inmates as familiarly as their English, could always 
tell what their father was thinking of, as he walkedeup and dowr' in medita¬ 
tion, watching his hands; his fingers involuntarily formed thfl/*»gnfl 
which were associated in his mind with his subjects of thoveght; •while at the 
same tjpse, doubtless, he imagined also their spoken signs. 
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is not done t>y means of the latter. If thought is ol\ly that 
kind of mental action which is performed in and'through 
words^ all other being mere—what shall we call'it ?—pre¬ 
liminary and preparatory to thought, the question becomes 
simply a verbal one, and is settled. But it^ were futile to 
attempt thiite to narrow the application of the term. Appre¬ 
hension of generals and particulars, comparison, distiifction, 
inference,' performed under the review of consciousness, 
capable of being remembered and applied to direct the con¬ 
duct (jf life—these are the characteristics of the action of 
mind, in every grade; where they are present, there is thought. 
And who will dare to deny even to the uninstructed deaf- 
mute the possession of ideas, of cognitions multitudjiious and 
various, of pewer to combine observations and draw con¬ 
clusions from them, of reasonings, of imaginings, of hopes ? 
Who wdll say, then, that ho does not think, though his 
thinking faculty has not yet been trained and developed by 
♦ the aid of a systtmi of signs ? But neither can vre refuse to 
b'Heve that some of the lower animals Ijave a capacity of 
thinking, although they are incapable of-the production of 
any signs of their ideas which we may venture to dignify by 
the name of hinguage. A dog, for instance, as surely ap¬ 
prehends the general ideas of a tree, a man, a piece of meat, 
cold and heat, light and darkness, pleasure and pain, kind¬ 
ness, threatening, barking, running, and so on, through the 
whole range, limited as conipared with ours, of matters within 
his ken, as if he had a word fon- each. lie can as clearly 
form the intention “ I mpn to si eal that bone, if its owner 
turns Ifis back and gives me a fair chance,” as if he said it 
to himself in good English. He can draw a complex of syl¬ 
logisms, when applying to present ^exigencies the results of 
pasi experience, and dkii determine ^‘that smoking water 
must be hot, and I ^hall take good care not to put my fqot 
into it”—that is to say, “water that smokes is hot; this 
'"‘vf'iter smokes ; therefore, this water is hot: hdt water hurts; 
this w'^ter is hot; ergo^ it will hurt my foot.” He is, to bo 
sure, .!far enough from l>eing able to put his process pf 
thought into ^atHibape; but so is many a human being who 
cate iiqt only draw the conclusion with unerring judgment, 
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* but also start® it witb perfect intelligibility. That the dog 
and many other animals make no very distant approach to 
a capaci|;y for language is shown farther by their ability to 
understand and obey what is said to them. They are able so 
distinctlj to .associate certain ideas with the words we utter 
as to govern their actions accordingly. Even the dull ox 
knows’which way to turn when his driver cries gee or hala to 
him ; and the exceeding intelligence wdth which some dogs 
will listen to directions, and ewen overhear conversation, has 
been the subject of many striking and authentic anecdotesr 
It is vain and needless to deny a correspondence up to a 
certain point between men and other animals in regard to 
the phenomena of mental activity, as well as the other phe¬ 
nomena'connected wdth animal life, like digesiion, motion, en¬ 
joyment and suifering. But their power of thinking is not, 
like ours, capable of free and indt^finite development by edu¬ 
cation, whereof language is the chief meiins, as it is the sign 
also of a capacity for it. There is, it need not be doubted, 
no small difference betw'een the thought of the most int<!!ili- 
gent of the lower races, and that of the least cultivated 
speechless human being. Tot vrhat a chaos of unanalyzed 
conceptions, undefined impressions, and unreasoned con¬ 
clusions the mind of every one of us would be without 
speeoli, it^ is well-nigh impossible for us to have even a faint 
idea—for us who have so long enjoyed the advantage of ex¬ 
pression, and so acicustomed ourselves to lean upon it, that 
we can now evei^ difter an(J dispute as to whether thought 
and its instrument are not ono agd the same thing. The 
mental action of the wholly wild and untrained mafl is cer¬ 
tainly less unlike to that of the beast than to that of the man 
who has been educated by the acquisition and use of !|^n- 
guago. The distinction of the^wo Tormer is mainly that of 
.potentiality; they are like the fecundated and the unfecun¬ 
dated egg": the ono can develop into organized life ; the 
other cannot. .Lotus look at an illustration which shalllSIffl^ 
forth both their correspondence and their diflerence. • 

It has been often remarked that the enow has a capacity to 
count, up to a certain number. If two hunters qpter aS^^hut 
and only one com.es out, he will not be allured near the place 
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, by.any bait, however tempting; the same will be the ease, if 
three enter and two come out, or four enter anu j^hree 
come out—and so on, till a number is reached whioh is be- 
yond hi9 arithmetic; till he cannot perceive that one has 
boon left behind, and so is led to venture wnthin reach of'the 
hidden gun, to his destruction. Something very like this would 
be true of men, without language. Open for the briefest 
instant a hand with one corn in it, and then again with two, 
and any one who has an cycfcau tell the difference; so with 
two and three, wdth three and four—and so on, up to a limit 
which may vary wdth the quickness of eye and readiness of 
thoiiglit of the counter, results of his natural capacity or of 
his training, but which is surely reached, and soon. Open 
the hand, for -’iistaiice, with twenty corns, then drop one 
secretly and open it again, and the surest eye that ever 
looked could not detect the loss. Or put near one {mother 
two piles or rows, one of nineteen, the other of twenty, and 
it would be not less impracticable to distinguish them by im- 
mt^liate apprehension. But here a])pear8 the discordance 
between the human mind and that of the brute. The crow 
would never find out that the heap of twenty is greater than 
that of nineteen ; the man does it without difficulty : he 
analyzes or breaks up both into parts, say of four corns each, 
the numerical value of which he can immediately apprehend, 
as well as their number; and he at last finds a coui)le of 
parts, w'horcof both he and the crow could see that the one 
exceeds the other. v. 

In this power of detailed review, analysis, and comparison, 
now, litw, as I conceive, tfie first fundamental trait of superi¬ 
ority of man’s endowment. But this is not all. This would 
merely amount to a great and valuable extension of th6 
limifs of immediate apifrehersion; whereas the crow knows 
well that three corns arc more thim two corns, man would 
be able also to sjitisfy himself, in every actual case which should 
'Ut'ite, that twenty corns aro more than ninotcen corns, or a 
hundred corns than ninety-nine corns; and he would be 
able to make an intelligent choice of the larger heap where 
a cre^ might.cheat himself through ignorance. So much is 
possible -without language, nor would it alone ever lead to 
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the pcfe'sessioD of language. In order to this, another kind 
of aiiafy^sis is necessary, an analysis which separates the 
qualities^of a thing from the thing itself, and contemplates 
them apart. The man, in short, is able to perceive, not only 
that three corns are more than two corns, but that three are 
more than two—a thing that the bird neither does nor can 
do. * Such a perception makes language possible—for lan¬ 
guage-making is a naming of the properties of things, and of 
things themselves through thosfi properties~and, combined 
w’ith the other power which we have just noticed, it creates 
the possibility also of an indefinite progression in thinking 
and reasoning by means of language. Signs being found for 
the conceptions ‘ one,’ ‘ two,* ‘ three,* and so on, we can pro¬ 
ceed to build them up into any higher aggregate that we 
choose, following each step of combination by a sign, and 
with that sign associating the result of the process that 
made it, so as to be effectually relieved of the necessity of 
performing the process over again in each new case. Thus, 
from the recognition that three is more than two, that 1»'^o 
and one are three, that twice two is four—all which truths 
are virtually within reach of the crow, since he w'ould deter¬ 
mine aright any practical question that involved them—we 
rise to the recognition that twenty is more than nineteen, 
that^fte®n and five are twenty, that seven times seven are 
forty-nine, or ten times ten are a hundred: and these are 
truths which we could only reach by means of language; 
they are inferoiices, circiytously arrived at, and made by 
means of language not less maimgeable than •*:he simpler 
truths which are matters of direct synthetic appreiiension. 
He who, having learned only to count, constructs for his own 
’use a multiplication-table, has to work onward from ste^ to 
«tep in somewhat the same w#y he who has no spdbch; 
bjut every product that he attains and ^fixes in memory with 
its factors* is an acquisition made once for all. Indefinifie 
progress is thus ushered in; every new result of mathenafPifipfa*"* 
cal reasoning is rendered capable of being han,dled, g-nd the 
whole career of mathematical science initiated' , Yet not 
to be carried on by words alone. The most skilful mafibema- 
tici^ cannot perform any of the more complicated processes. 
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of calculation with signs merely uttered or conceived of as 
uttered ; he must write down his equations and sertes, and 
Avork out painfully, in long rows of figures, his uuutorical re¬ 
sults : Vor, though all was implied in his first assumption, as 
evolved according to the unvarying relatione of uumSers, 
and the principles of mathematical reasoning, he is unable to 
grasp the various quantities Avilh his mind, and to folloA^ out 
unerringly.the successive steps of the processes, witlioui re¬ 
cording each as he takes it*. It is none the less true, how¬ 
ever, that the whole Avork is a mental one; mathematical 
quantities arc identical neither uilh the written figures and 
symbols, nor Avitli the spoken signs ; nor is mathematical 
reasoning dependent for its existence upon the one or the 
other; both ar|; kindred iustriiuieutalities, whereby the miud 
is enabled to aeconqdish Avhat aaouM otherwise be AA’holly 
beyond its power. 

The main truths whieh A\’e have to acce)>t as touching the 
relation of language to thought are, I think, brought out by 
illustration. It is, indeed, an extreme illustration on 
the side of the indis])eusability of language. Por no other 
class of conc(‘ptions are so eminently abstract as are the 
mathematical, none so wi.olly dependent upon spoken and 
written signs and symbols, l^hey arc so essoutuilly ideal in 
their character, so divorcible from concrete objects,rtlmt?*ihoy 
can be worked Avith mecliaiiically, can be put together and 
taken apart Avitliout constant reference to real conditions—• 
though only according to ruleg and metjiode ultimately 
founded on concrete exemplilication, on immediate synfhetic 
apprehensions which are Capable of being gnisped by minds 
loAver than human. Yet, even here, the signs are merely 
the instruments of thought, and (Tcated by it. The symbols 
of the calculus are not more,truly the device of the master-* 
minds which, exalted upon the vantage-ground of their owja ■ 
and, others’ provio«s ‘studico, apprehended the higher j^d 
oar?4;ige rocondite relations involved in this new mode of, 

* mathematical reasoning, than the whole nomenclature of 
numbers Jthe gradually elaborated w'ork of men who saw 
' and feit impelled to signify the simpler and more fundamental 
relations, ttiose* i«hich seem to lie within the reach of e^ry 
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intellect. That, however, they are not so easily attained, 
that jaSt R little time and reflection, and some special insight, 
W'ere required for generating even an ordinary sy|toin of 
numeration, is clearly shown by the facts of language. There 
are* dialects that name no higher numbers than ‘ three ’ or 
‘ four: ’ all beyond is an undistinguished “ many,” the definite 
relations of which are as unmanageable by the speakers of 
those dialects as if they were speccliless. Many ‘others have 
not risen to the approhensiorf of a hundred; the Indo- 
European race, before its dispor.sion, had apparently fonned 
no word for ‘ thousand; ’ the Greek pojiulfir mind had dis¬ 
tinctly conceived no higher group tlniu ‘ ten thousand ’ 
{myriad'). "We have ourselves given names only to a few of 
the first numbers in that infinite series whith, having once 
hit upon the method of decimal multiplication and notation, 
wo are capable of apprcihending and of managing. And 
what more significant mark of the externality of the whole 
system of numerical names and signs could we ask to find 
4:han its decimal character, Mhic.h, as every one knowspis 
altogether based upon the wholly irrelevant circumstance of 
the number of our fingers, those ready aids to an unready 
reckoner? Had we chancedjto possess six digits on each 
hand, our serie-s of arithmetical “ digits ” would also bo 
twch^', wd wo should now be rejoicing in the use of a 
duodecimal system—the superior advantages of which in 
many respects are generully acknowh‘dged, 

In^every department of •thought, tlu* mind derives from 
the poKsession^of speech somcthiiijj of the same advantage, 
and in the same way, as in niatheinatioal roasoninf^. The 
idea which has found its incariiatiou in a w’ord bt'coraes 
thereby a subject of clearer apprehension and more manage¬ 
able use: it can be turned ovorf com|jared, limited, placed in 
• distinct connection with other ideas; ipore than one mind, 
more tlian’one generation of min^s, can w'Ork at it, giving it 
shape, and relation, and significance. In every wordf^i^'^^ 
recorded the result of a mental process, of ^bstractioai or of 
combination; which process, being thus feeonied, can be 
taught along with its sign, or its result can bemused as a step 
to something higher or deeper. There are grades of thought, 

27 
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spheres of ratiocination, where our minds could hardl)'’work 
at all without the direct aid of language; as there iire also 
those \^ere they could not surely hold and follow the chain 
of reason and deduction without the still further assistance 
afforded by writing down the argument. It |hay be freely 
conceded that such mental processes a.s we are in the constant 
habit of performing would be too difficult for us to compass 
without woVds—as they eei’tainly also lie far beyond what 
would have been our mental' reach had we not been trained 
through the use of language to orderly thought, and enriched 
with the wealth of mental acquisitions ac(Jumulatod by our 
predecessors and stored up in words. But this is a very 
different filing from acknowledging that thought is impossible 
without languLgc. So, also, to build steam-engines and 
tubular-bridges, to weave satins and Brussels carpets, to 
tuTuiel mountains, to fill up valleys, is impossible witliout the 
aid of complicated and powerful machinery; yet we do not 
on that account deny all power and efficiency to the hare 
httinan hands. On the contrary, wo see clearly that machine 
ery is, in every ])art and parcel, ultimately the work of 
human hands, which can do wondrous things without it, if 
still more wondrous w'ith it. ^ Language, in like manner, is 
the instrument of thought, the machinery wdth which the 
mind works j an instrument by which its capacity to acliieve 
valuable results is indefinitely ini^reased, but which, far from 
being identical with it, is one of its own products; with and 
by wliicb it works with freedom, depending upon it now 
more, now less, acciording^to circumstances—as tho matter in 
hand, tlffe style of elaboration, the deliberation required or 
permitted; and fully able to carry on the same operations 
wi^ instrumentalities greatly difieriug in completeness and 
inherent adaptation to their purpose. • 

Our conclusion stapds fast, then, that thought is anteriqr 
to language, and independeAt of it; it is not compelled to 
"Slfft expression in order to be thought. The immense and 
incalculable advantage which it gains from its command of 
speech is Boiiaething*incidental: something intended,, indeed, 
and “a ne^ssayj^ implication in the gift of speech to^ 'Wie 
hunian ra^e; yet coming as a consequence of something^ehio, 
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growihg'out of that communication which men must and will 
have*v?ith their fellows. True it is that the individual mind, 
without*language, would he a dwarfed and comp^atively 
powerless organ; but this means simply that man could 
develop his pnwors, and become what he was meant to be, 
only in society, by converse with his fellows. He is by his 
esse'htial nature a social being, and his most precious indi¬ 
vidual possession, his speech, he gets only as a sbcial being. 
The historical beginnings of speech, therefore, were no spon¬ 
taneous outbursts, realizing to the mind of the utterer the 
conceptions with whicli he was swelling; they were success¬ 
ful results of the endeavour to arrive at signs by w'hich 
those coiiccptions should bo called up also iu the minds of 
others. • 

These considerations, if I am not mistaken, will be found 
to relieve the remaining part of the problem we are con¬ 
sidering of not a little of its perplexity. Itecognizing the 
external and non-essential nature of the bond w’hich unites 
every constituent of language to the idea represented by^it, . 
and also the external nature of the force w^hich brings about 
the genesis of the sign, w'e are enabled to reduce the inquiry 
to this form: how should thq first language-makers, human 
beings gifted like ourselves, with no exeeptional endow'ments, 
hut Vitliiiio disabilities other than that of the non-develop¬ 
ment of their inherent cajjacities, have naturally succeeded 
in arriving at the possession of signs by wlpch they could 
understand ona another ?• Before we take up and examine 
the theories Tyhich have been pr^osed to explain the first 
processes of sign-making, however, we must lo#k for a 
moment at one or two preliminary points, of a more general 

'character. 

* Our first point concerns thesofiic^ of the voice as i&tru- 
Uient of expression. If the tie between idea and sign be so 
loose, it may be asked, why is the sign always a spoken one, 
and language, as we use the term, a body solely of articuljiftwJ^ 
utterances P In answering this, it is sufii<?ient to ppini out * 
the^superior convenience and availabiliiy of spoken signs, as ^ 
compared with those of any other kind. ^These qualities, * 
an^these alone,- designate the voice to its office? There is 
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no necessary connection between mental acts and ‘ vocal 
utterances. The one thing necessary is, that thought, tend*^ 
ing irresistibly toward expression under the impiilsd* to com¬ 
munication, should find the means of iutelligibiy expressing 
itself. With the mental powders and social tendencies wKieh 
men have, they would, oven if iinendow'cd w’ith voice, have 
nevertheless put thcinsc]v<\s in possession of language—^lan¬ 
guage less perfect and manageable, to be sure, than is our 
present speech ; hut still, rcjtt language. Hesort, doubtless, 
would first have been liad to gesture; it is hardly less 
natural to iiieii to use their hands than their tonguos to help 
the communication of 1 heir ideas; the postures of the body, 
the movements of the- face, can be made full of sigiiificanee ; 
the resources «f pautomiine are various and abundant, and 
constitute a means of ex[>ression often successfully employed, 
between those who are uiiaecpiainted with the (onveutiomil 
signs of one another’s spoken language. Tho.se human 
beings wdiosc vocal powers are I'cndered useless by the doad- 
iiefw of their (^ars learn a paiilomimie language which answers 
their needs, both of coiuinunieatiuii and of mental training, 
in no stinted measure. It ha.s, imleed, its limitations and 
defects; but what it might ho made, if it were the only 
means of communication attainable by men, and were 
elaborated by the consenting labour of generations, lyA spfrken 
speech has been, we perhaps are slow' to realize. I do not 
doubt that it might far exceed, both in wealth of resources 
and in distinct appr<ihensibility,c‘nany an existing spoken 
language, might ally itself wnth a mode of^%vriting, and 
become fen efficient means and aid of human progress. How 
easy a language of gestures is to acquire, and how natural to 
use„ is clearly shown by the fact that the fully endowed* 
children of the inslructorsi in deaf-and-dumb asylums,* 
brought up among those who eniploy both it and the spoke;^ • 
^ong ue, are a(*cu8tomed to Idarn the former first, arid to avail 
^IRSLiselves of it in preference to the other, till long after the 
time w I^n other children usually talk freely. It is past all 
roasoi^ble; questiom that, in the earliest communicatioxi 
between h^mai^ hgings, gesture long played a considerable, 
if not the ptiucipm, part, and that our race learned onlj by* 
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degrees IjIio superior capacities of spoken signs, and 
degret^ worked them out to a sufficiency for all the ordinary 
neerlfl ol^expression; when gesture was relegated to the depart¬ 
ment of rhetoric, to the office of giving individual colouring 
and intensity to intellectual expression—as, in all well- 
developed languages, h^s been the case with tone also. We 
do hot need to enter here into any detailed inquiry as to the 
modes and reasons of the special adaptedness of vocal utter¬ 
ance to the uses of expression.* Tho fact is palpable, recog¬ 
nised by every mind, and illustrated by the'whole history of 
human communication. We feel that those W'ho learn to 
talk well vi’ithout speaking are to be compared with the 
mutilated beings who, deprived of hands, learn to make their 
feet do the ordinary and natural work of h^nds. Many of 
UR have seen toys constructed, figures cut out, pictures 
paiuted by such beings, with the help of instruments grasped 
by the toes, which we who possess the most supple of fingers 
might try in vain to imitale: smd in the possibility of such 
things we note the controlling power of the true actor,^he 
human mind and soul, which, in the direction of its special 
gifts, can work out beautiful and •wonderful results w'ith 
instrumentalities that appear to us awkward, feeble, and 
inefficient. The voice, the articulating power, was the 
appointed and provided means of supplying the chief want 
of man’s social nature, language; and no race of men fails 
to show, by its possession of articulate speech, that the pro¬ 
vision was one jiatiiral, rei^ognizable, and sufficient. 

Our second point concerns the general class of ideas 
which should have first found incorporation ii^ speech. 
What we are brought by our historical analysis of language 
to recognize as the beginnings of speech was set forth in the 
’ seventh lecture. Roots, diijpctly*significant of qualfty" or 
j^tion, were there shown to be the starting-points, the germs, 
of our whole vast sys'tcm of• nomenclature, for qualities, 
beings, and relations. Many minds, however, find a iffi^’fty 
in accepting such a result. They are uiifrilling to believe • 
th^ language can have begun with tlje exprgtesion of. any- . 
thing BO abstract as a quality ; they feel as if the first wor^s* 
mi^t have been designations for cQnorete* tblhga, for the 
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familiat objects qf primitive liJfe. the “tourc^ of thei&r diffi¬ 
culty lies in the^ faci *that the^ Wotlld. c&nfocuid primie^ 

^nominataf the things fii^t na^d^ with the frimt^ co^juit^t 
the things first cognised, apjn'cheiidt)^ by the mind] •.eithor 
as individuals or as classes. In truths jlowever, the two aoDe 
quite distinct. It is not to be d(^|ied ifhat concrete things 
are first recognized, distinguisliod, and classified, 13 ^ **1^ 
earliest synthetic operations of tlic intelligence ; sp are they 
also in the inferior intolligefices of the lower •^ainxnuls; bu,t 
these synthetic cognitions do not *end caiiniWj'iea4 to lan¬ 
guage. Language begins with analysis, aqd the appeehen- 
bion of characteristic qualities. Not what the tninfi, fii;tit 
consciously coutemplated, but what was most readily eapah 
ble of being intelligibly signified, determined the earliest 
words. Now a concrete object, a complex existence, is just 
as much out of the immediate reach of the sigu-^akin|^ 
faculty as is a moral act or an intellectual relation. ,ASj 
durmg the yvhole history of language, designations of the 
lati^*r classes of ideas ha\o been arri\ed at tlirough ihe mcf- 
dium of names for physical acts and rclatioiiM, so have appel¬ 
lations for the former been w on by moans of tludr perceived 
characteristics. No etymologist feels that he has traced out 
the history of any concrete appellation till ho has carried it 
back to a word expressive of quality. We saw in the Hiird 
lecture that, when wc would make a name for a thiqg, yie 
have recourse always to its qualities ; wc take some general 
W'ord designating one of its distviguishiixg .properties, and 
limit it to signifying the ^tiling itself (as when we derived 
hoard tram hroad^ nioon from meahurimjy smith from smooth¬ 
ing) ; or else we identity by some common property or pij^ 
porties, or connect by some other equivalent tie of assoi'iutlc^ 
the tiling to be named frith *aiio1 her thing already named, 
and call it by the latter’s title (as in deriving Jupiter’s mooryt 
frpm mootif Board of trade from hoards Bmilhs from smith). 
LoK'^ny one of us, oven now, after all our long training iq 
the expression of our conceptions, attempt to convey to an¬ 
other personf his idqa of some sensibh' thing, and he will 
‘inevitably fitid himself reviewing its distinctive qualities, and 
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$0]^ct!hg W&ick li0 nhaU stick signs as lie. 

can IQ&0 intelligible: there is no otiihr Vay^ in which We 
can nta^o a 4efinhi<}n op^^o^idpti^ whether for ojir ow^ 
use er ibjp that of anybody bfee. * If, for example, a do?g is 
the* si^hjedt ol our effort^ wo compare our conception of him 
with those of othcr«eoft 9 ]l|^e objects, and note its specific dif¬ 
ferences**^ hift animality, shape, size, disposition, voice. 
This is sO ©sscntiallj' a human procedure that wo Cannot con¬ 
ceive of thsD first makers of language as foll 9 wing any other. 
Then, in ^dkig a designation, it would ho impossible to in- 
(fiude* and body forth together the sum of obser\ cd qualities .* 
"in the first*iiistancc, not less than iu all after time, some one 
ampng them would uecessanly bo made the ground of appol- 
tation. Ihe sign jmoduced viould naturally vary with thef’ 
instrumentality used to produce it, and the sense to which it 
was addressed: in the instance w liich w c liave supposed, if 
the means of comimiiiioation were writing, it wmuld probably 
be the outline figure of a dog; if gcstui’e, an imitation of 
Some characteristic >i8ible act, like biting, or wagging t4ie 
tail; if the voice, not less evidently an imitation of the 
■audible act of barking : the dog’s primal designation w'ould 
ho bow-woWf or sometliing ^quivmlent to it. But in this 
designation would bo directly intimated the act; the actor 
wouM b© suggested by implication merely : boiv-tcoiv, as name 
fdr ‘ dog,* w ould literally mean ‘ the animal that how-wows' 
So in the case of a word like splashy used to imitate and call 
jip before the mind the fail of a stone into water—the col¬ 
lision of the,stone and (he w'atejp would bo +hb immediate 
ifuggestion ; but a natural act of association might make the 
sigii moan the stone, or the water, or the act of throwing, or 
tHb fall* One sign would turn more readily to the desig- 
i^atiou of a projierty or action^iano^her to that of a concrete 
^hing, an actor, according to the nature of each, and the 
exigencies of practical use as Vegarded it; but both would 
b© inherently a kind of indifierent middle, capable of ifbn- 
version to either purpose : and, in the poverty of expression 
and indistinctness of analysis belongiugio the primitive stag© 
of finguistic growth, would doubtless bear %arious olfeces at 
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once. In short, thpy would he such rudiments of Sjpeech, 
rather tlmn parts of speech, as wc have already foii^id the 
radical elements of language to be. 

ThusVe sec that the necessary (‘onditions of the act of pro¬ 
duction of our language, as being the creation of a spoKcn 
sign for mutual intt']lig(‘nce bet^\een spt3aker and hearer, de¬ 
termine the kind of significance hclonging to the first ^iro- 
duced words. An acted sign, and a hingnago of such, would 
have been of the same qualk^y. AVhile, on the other hand, 
a language of written chai'atdcrs, beginning with pictorial 
signs, nould be of a ^ery diflerent structure : its first words 
would be designations of concrete sensible objects—since 
drawings are fitted to suggest conende oly’ects ratber than 
their individual qualitii's—and, from these, designations of 
qualities would luucto be arri\(*d at by H(‘condary processes. 

Our reasonings have now at length brought us very near 
to a positi\e conclusion respecting the nuulo of genesis of 
even the first beginnings of spoken speech. But, rather 
tWi follow them fariluT, to a jet more definite result, we 
will proceed to exaniiiu' the \arious theories that have hoen 
framed to explain how men should have found out what their 
voice wms gi\en tlnuu for, and should have begun to apply it 
to its proper uses, producing with it significant w’ords. 

Of such thi‘ories thei*(‘ are three wdiich are •sporially 
w’orihy of note. Tlie first holds that tho earliest names of 
olijects and action.s A\ere produced by imitation of natural 
sounds : animals, for insUince, were denominated from 1;heir 
characteristic utteninccs, with us, the (‘uckoq is so named: 
the dogrwas called a hoir-irowy the sheep a haa, the cow a 
woo, and so on ; while the many noises of inanimate nature, 
as the whistling of the wind, the rustling of loaves, the gurg¬ 
ling *and splashing of A?aterf tho crac'king and crashing of 
heavy falling objects^^ suggested in like manner imitativje 
uiterances wliich were appKed to designate them; and that 
by%uch means a suflicient afore of radical words was origin¬ 
ated to iicrve as the germs of language. This is called the 
onomatopoeic theony, Tho second is to this effect; thaj the 
naturiil so^ds,w'hjich w^e utter when in a state of excited, 
fooling, tho oVs and the j)ooh's and are tbe^^lti- 
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mate lyegitininga of speech. This is styled the interjectional 
theory? A recent writer of great populan'ty, Professor Max 
Miiller,’^ entirely rejects both these, stigmatizing them as 
“ the how-woto theory ” and “ the pooh-pooh theory” respect¬ 
ively, and adopts from a Gorman authority (Professor Hc'yse, 
of Berlin) a third, which is, abridged from his own statement, 
as follows : “ There is a law which runs through nearly the 
whole of nature, that everything which is 8tfu(*k rings. 
Each substance has its peculiar ring. ... .It was the same 
with man, the mo8t.hii;hly organized of nature’s works”— 
and so on. ISIan possessed an instinetho “faculty fur giv¬ 
ing articulate expression to the rational conceptions of his 
mind.” But “ this creative fanilty, which gave to each con¬ 
ception, as it thrilled for the first time throtgh the brain, a 
phon(‘ti(; expression, became extinct when its object was ful¬ 
filled,” etc. This, in its turn, has been very appositely 
termed “ the dhiff-ilouff thtjory.” 

What -^ alue we have to attribute to these various theories 
is readily to bo inferred from tin* principles already laid down 
and established. The third may be very summarily dis¬ 
missed, as wholly unfounded and worthless. It is, indeed, 
not a little surprising to set; a man of the acknowledged 
ability and great learning of Professor Muller, after depre- 
ciatifig and casting ridicule upon the views of others respect¬ 
ing so important a point, put forward one of his own as a 
mere authoritative dictum^ resting it upon nothing better 
thai^ a fanciful* comj)arisofi which lacks every element of a 
true analogy,, not venturing to attempt its support by a 
single argument, instance, or illustration, drawn frcAn either 
the nature or the history of language. He tells us, virtually, 
that man was at the outset a kind of bell; and that, when 
*an idea struck him, he naturally^ rang. We wonder it was not 
aAded that, like other bells, he naturally rang by the tongue: 
this would have been quite in keeping xvith the rest, and 
would merely have set more plainly before our minds#the 
real character of the w'hole theory. It fidly iiupjies the 
doclj^me, which we have shown above t^j be erfoaeous, that 

♦ Jn hie Lectures-ou the Science of Language, first p.eri^, fast lecture. 
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tliouglit tends to burst into expression by an iiltemal 
impulse, instead of under an external inducement; afid^with, 
this it couples tlio gratuitous assumption that the impulse 
ceased %o act 'when a first start had thus been given to the 
development of human speech. In effect, it* explains the 
origin of language by a miracle, a special and exceptional 
capacity having been conferred for the purpose uponHhe 
first men, ’ and withdrawn again from their descendants. 
The formation ojT language is^ never over in any such manner 
as should release an instinct like this from farther service, if 
it really existed in human nature. New cognitions and 
deductions still thrill through the brains of men, yet without 
setting their tongues sw^inging, any more than their fingers 
working. In rll our investigations of language, w^e find 
nothing which should lead us to surmise that an intellectual 
apprehension could e\er, by an internal process, become 
transmuted into an articulated sound or complex of sounds. 
We do, indeed, see that what strongly aflbets the emotional 
nxture prompts utterance, as it also prompts gesture: fear, 
surprise, joy, lead to exclamations; and delight at a new 
cognition might find vent hi an interjection; but this inter¬ 
jection would express the deliglit, not the cognition; if lan¬ 
guage eommeneed in such a way, the historical beginnings 
of speech would be names of emotions, not of the qualittes of 
objects. 

Tlie fatal weakness of such attempts as this to explain the 
earliest steps in the formation oif language lies in tlu^ fimt 
that they would fain discover tfiere some fyree at work 
differinj* entirely from that which directs the whole after- 
course of linguistic development. We, on the contrary, 
having fully recognized the truth that all language-making,’ 
through the long rocordod periods of linguistic history, con-* 
sists in a succession of attempts to find an intelligible sign fqp ‘ 
a. conception which the mind has formed and desires to com- 
miek,,ioate, must look to find ,the same principle operative also 
at the vfivy outset of that history. 

lEfei^arttlng the matter in this light, we shall not fail see 
clearly, wkat aqd* how much value we are to ascribe to the 
othey t^o, theories, the onomatopoetic and the inteijectgjnah 
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Each of tliem famishes a good and sufficient explanation of 
a pa|i;*of the facts for which we are seeking to account, 
since each suggests available means by which the first 
speakers should have arrived at mutually intelligible signs. 
Esp’ecially great and undeniable are the capabilities of the ono- 
matopoetic principle. We saw in one of our recent illustra- 
tionfe that, since qualities or acts are the immediate objects 
of the first designations, and since the voice is the appointed 
means of designating, audible aots, utterances or accompany¬ 
ing noises, Avould be'most naturally chosen to be designated. 
That words have been and may bo formed through the 
medium of imitation of natural sounds is palpably true ; 
every language has such to show in its vocabulary. That, 
for example, an animal can be named from^ts cry, and the 
name thus given generalized and made fertile of derivatives, 
is shown by such a word as cocJc^ which is regarded by ety¬ 
mologists as an abbreviated imitation of chanticleer’s cock~a~ 
doodle-doo ! and from which come, by allusion to the bird’s 
pride and strut, the words coquette, cockade, the cock mi 
a gun, to cock one’s eye, to cock the head on one side, a 
cocked hat, and so on. Through all the stages of growth of 
language, absolutely now worc^ are produced by this method 
more than by any other, or even almost exclusively ; there is 
also to ba seen an evident disposition to give an imitative 
complexion to words which denote matters cognizable by 
the ear; the mind pleases itself with bringing about a sort 
of agreement between th« sign and the thing signified. 
Both theory and observed’fact, therefore, unite to prove the 
imitative principle more actively productive than aiiy other 
in the earliest processes of language-making. But neither 
is a noteworthy degree of importance to be* denied to the 
exclamatory or interjectional principle. It is, beyonS all 
question, as'natural for the untaught und undeveloped man 
to utter exclamations, as to makfi gestures, expressive of his 
feelings; and as, in the absence of a voice, the tendenc|f to 
^sture might have been fruitful in suggesting*a language of 
significant .motions, so we may most pl«isibly amppose that 
the Tendency to exclaim was not without valuq in aiding men 
to rqglize that they had in their voices that which was^ capable^ 
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of being applied to express tbe movements of their spirits. 
Perhaps the primnpal contribution of exclamations* tiJ the 
origin of Janginigo was made in this way, rather tha^ii by the 
furnishing of actual radical elements: for the latter -work, 
their restricted scope, their subjective eharaeter, their in- 
fcrtilitv of relations, would render them less fitted. 

There is no real discordance between the onomatopoetic 
and inlerjet'tional theories, nor do the advocates of cither, it 
is believed, deny or disparagc'the value of the other, or refuse 
its aid in the solution of their common problem. The defini¬ 
tion of the onoinatopoctic principle might be without difficulty 
or \iolencc so widened that it should include the interjee- 
tional. AVe must, indeed, beware of restricting its action 
too iiari’owly. It is by no means limited to a reproduction 
of the sounds of animate aud inanimate nature; it admits 
also a kind of symbolical representation—as an intimation of 
abrupt, or rapid, or laborious, or smooth action by utterances 
making an analogous impression upon the cur. A yet more 
subjective symbolism ha.s been sought for among some of the 
earlier constituents of speecii; it lias been suggested, for ex¬ 
ample, not without a certain’ degree of plausibility, tliat the 
pronoiiaual root of the first ])cr>son in the liido-Euro]>ean (ajid 
in man)’ other) languages, ma (our wc), has in its iiitemality 
of formation, its utterance witli closed lips, as if shu^-ting out 
the external world, a peculiar udaptediiess to express one’s 
own personality ; and that the demonstrative ta (wliich has 
become our that') was prompted by the^ position it calls for 
in the tongue, which is thrust forward in the mouth, as it 
•were to point out the object indicated. A^ery little of this 
kind, if anything at all, can be satisfactorily made out in the 
material of language; that, however, some degree of such” 
subjective correspondence, f'lt more distinctly in certain' 
cases, less so in others, may have sometimes suggested to a - 
root-propoS^r, by a subtile and hardly definable analogy, one 
panjcular complex of sounds rather than another, as the 
representative, of an idea for which he w'as seeking expression, 
need’ not bet absolu^^ely denied. Only, in admitting it, and 
seeking for t^aJes of its influence, we must bowai% of 
A!]i>prqii|ijina^ing in any degree to that wildest and 
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* absurd of tlie many vagaries respecting language, tbe doc¬ 

trine^ <jf the natural and inherent significance of articulate 
sounds. • • ^ 

It is quite unnecessary that wo should attempt to dcter- 
mide the precise part played by these principles, or these 
different forms of the onomaiopoetic principle, in generating 
the •germs of speech. Wo cannot go far astray, cither in 
overestimating or iii undi'restimating the value df ,,each one 
of them, if we bear always distinctly in piiiid tW higher 
principle under which they all alike exorcised their influence : 
namely, that the hiiigmigc-makcrs were not attempting to 
make a faithful depiction of their thought, but only to find 
for it a mutually intelligible sign ; and that everythiiigi which 
conduced to such intelligibility would have •been, and was, 
resorted to, and to an extent dc])cndcnt on its^ degree of 
adaptedness to the purpose—the extent being a fair matter 
for difference of opinion, and for ascertainment by further 
detailed investigatiou, both tljaeorolical and liistorical. There 
are many ideas which wdlild be much more clearly intimal^ 
by a gesture, a grimace, or a tone, than by a word; and, as 
has been already remarked, w5 cannot doubt that tones, 
grimaces, and gestures constituted no small portion of tho 
first sign-language, both as indc})ein.lently conveying meaning, 
and a« helping to establish tho desired association between ar- 
tieulaU>sigushnd the ideas which they \vero intended to signify. 
Language, indeed, never fully outgrows the need of their 
assistance: i,t is, only the iaiost highly developed and culti¬ 
vated tongues^ wielded by* tho mo^t skilful writers, that can 
make a written passage, even when addressed to the^ntellecfc 
alone, .qa clear and effective as tho same would bo when 
“Well uttered, with the addition of due emphasis and inflec¬ 
tion; and where the omotioMs and passions are appealed 

• to, we have the opinion of one of tht;^ greatest word-artists 
of antiquity (Demostheiltes) that “ action ” is more thaa 
words. 

We are not, of course, to look upon the^ imitative signs 
of which we have been treating as servile copiiftt of i^atai’al 
soui/hs, or their exact reproductions. JN^othing that kind 
is ei^er called for or possible. Intu^iculate noises are not 
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faithfully representable by articulate,' nor is more than" a dis¬ 
tant likeness needed in tli© sign that shall suggest an^ ^^ecall 
theniu The cireumstances' in which a new word is gr'nerated 
and'used contribute no small part toward its correct appre¬ 
hension, in the firsts as in all the after-stage© of linguistic 
growth. The most violent mutilations of form, the most ab¬ 
surd confusions of meaning, committed upon words by Very 
youn^' chiltlren, when just learning to talk, do not prevent 
those wiho^mre fiuniiiar with 4hem from understanding which 
of their contracted circle of ideas they arc intending to sig¬ 
nify : and many a change almost as violeiit, or a transfer 
almost as di^lant, lias made part of the’ iV'gular histoi'y of 
speech^ l>eing justified by the evigency that called it forth> 
und explaiiu'd lay the suggestive conditions ^f tbc case. The 
process of language-making was always iii a ptJCuHar sense 
a tentative one ; a searching after and e.\pcrimeutal proposal 
of signs thenceforth to he associated with conceptions. 
‘There was not less eagerness ajpd iiitelligpiice oo the part of 
. tl j hear(U’ to catch and apprijln^d than on that of the 
speaker to communicate; the impulse to#j{i ihutual utider- 
standing was so strong as to’^hhake eyen a modactuu of con¬ 
nection between sign and sejise suficient for its purpose, 

^ A wide range of possibilities was thill opened for the dcs%- 
nati(»n of any given idt'a, ci cii though resting upDtwthe^.|iie 
onomatopoetic ground : as, indeed, the presimifikets of lan¬ 
guage show us no little variety and dissimilarity' in the con¬ 
fessedly imitative names of the same obi^cts. ^ 

That distinct and niy‘qiiivoea*l signs of onomatopoetic 
action ane not ahuudantly to b<* recognized among tho curliest 
traceable eonslituents of our language is no valid ay|^iment 
against the truth of that view #t* the origin of speech which* 
we have been di'feiiding*'. It has been a common weakliest 
with the upholders pf the onomatopoetic theory, and oqe ‘ 
which morq,,. than anything *elsc, p#-haps, has tended to dis¬ 
creet them'^and it with linguistic scholars, that they claim to 
point out too much in detail, endeavouring to find imitative 
etymologies Iw'hcre a more thorough comprehen^sioif of the 
fact^ and ^ somber and less prepossessed judgment see an 
origin of another and lifss immediate character. But jheir 
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doctrine is so impregnably founded in the pr*flperly uiidejr- 
stood^fdibts of linguistic history, and in the necessary con¬ 
ditions attd forces of its earlie^ period, thati^they canwojjl 
afford to be modest, and even reserved, in their attcApts to 
explain particular!. Always and everywhere in language, as 
wo have abundantly seen in og.r earlier inquiries into the 
.processes of lingijji.stic growtl\y njfceii once ihe mutually intel¬ 
ligible sign is found, its origin is liable to be forgo^tOSl^ and 
obscured. Tliere as doubilessm period ii; the ||r|^gress of 
speech u ben its v\ hqle structui’c was palpably oiiomaio 2 )oetic; 
but not a long Ope: the onomaiopoetic stage was only a 
stepping-stone to sv^lnethiug higher and better. Especially, 
perhaps, was this the case in the language of own 
branch of the liuman race, hose nobler en^^ow ments must 
have begun vc^y early iheii* <*areer of siij)erior de\elopment. 
If we Could trace the roots of Ibe other families of language 
back to the saiiie remote stage, we might find in some of 
them mere evident traces of the primal imitative condition ; 
W'e uiay even yet find tho^fcarne [inncijilt' dominant to a mu^ 
higher degreevthjpongh the whole history of one or other of 
tiMDSo families than in qur own. 

How REUjtny * may have beep the indi^idual proposals of 
signs T^hichVere made ineffectisely, to be disregarded on 
soon fofgiottten a^in, or how many the special signs which 
gained a cevlain curr(‘ncy in the minor groups of the langnage- 
makiug conliuuuity. but failed to wiu that general acceptance 
whicji shouli UMilia,, them •the germs of a transmitted and 
perpetuated Ijiuguage, w e* do not^and cannot know. Nor 
caipwe know how nurm'rous, or of what social constitution, 
or in wjbEat condition of life, Jtas the community which thus 
formed the speech of a lingiTOtic family or of the whole hu- 
bian race; nor how rapid v\ai» the accumulation of uttered 
w;ords of general intelligibility, nor ,liow great the store 
gathered by direct imitaiftve prodess, nor how' loij^g the period 
during which they and their like v\ero made to answ eij^the 
purposes of communication, anterior to the beginning of 
structural development. On all such to^iics as i^hese—as we 
'have found occasion to remark before (in tjie seventh lec- 
turejfc, when treating of similar subJiJcts—even our guesses 
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aro now worth notliing, or so nearly nothing as not to fleserve 
recording. But we have no reason to su])pose that Any laii« 
guage of- rootis alone was ever otlierwisc than siwiily and 
feeble * those arc greatly mistaken w ho imagine that the be¬ 
ginnings of speech were produced in a i)rofusion, a super¬ 
fluity, which later times liave rather tempered down and 
economized than increased. We can sec clearly also^that, 
the imitative principle, on the one hand, has its natural 
limits, and, on tlie other hjfnd, would soon begin to admit 
the concurrence of a new* priiicij>le of word-making; namely, 
the diflereiitiation and various adaptation of the signs already 
established in use. There wnuld come a time, before very 
long, when a designation of certain ideas would bo more 
easily won outc.of existing material than by the creation of 
new^; and this facility w ould rapidly increase as the body of 
accepted expression was augmented; until finally the con¬ 
dition of things w*as reached which w*o find prevailing during 
the historical periods of hmguagc, when additions to our 
st^re of expression are almost exclusively elaborated out of 
modes of expression in previous use, and onomatopmia ia 
resorted to only in rare and exceptioual cases. 

The imitati\e principle is liniited in kind as well as in ex¬ 
tent of action, and it may sometime become a practical 
inquiry what were the individual conceptions to which the 
first signs were fitted. In tlie present slate of advancement 
of linguistic science, as also of our knowledge of the earliest 
human conditions, such an investijration, though an iutqrest- 
ing one, would doul)tless ^^^ad to no valuable result. 

The view' of language and of its origin which has been 
here set forth will, as 1 w(dl know, be denounced by many as 
a low view: but the condemnatiou need not give us much 
concern. It is desirable to atm low, if thereby one hits the 
mark ; better humble ,and true than high-flown, pretentious, 
and false. A considerable class* of linguistic scholars, fearful 
lest^they should not otherwise make out language to be a 
sufiicienily exalted and sacred thing, confound it with 
thought, and* arrogttffce to the instrumentality a part of^ the 
attributes whiciji fe3long only to the agent; thus becoming 
involved m inconsistenciiHls and absurdities, or blinding tliem- 
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selves Und 4:11006 who depend upon them with mystical dog¬ 
mas, irAducible to the language of faqt and common sense. 
Mind and its operations are full of real mystel’y ; in lai^uage, 
there are no mysteries, bat only the obscurities and diffi¬ 
culties inseparable from the rise and development of the 
oldest and most important of all human institutions. 
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Why men alone can speak. Value of si>pech to man. Training involved 
in the aetpiisition of language. Iteflex influence of language on mind 
and history. Writing the natui'iil aid and complement of Kj)eech. 
I’uudamental idea of written speech. Its development. Hymbolio 
and mnemonic objects. 1‘icture writing, Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
Chinese writing. Cuneiform charaeb'rs. Syllabic modes of writing. 
The Thenician alphabet and its descendants. Greek and Latin 
,1 alphabets. English alphabet. English orthography. Hank of the 
English among languages. 


Oua last inquiries, into tHo origin of language and tlie 
nature of its eonucctioii witli thought, hi'oughi uh to conclu¬ 
sions accordant with those we had readied in the T'ourse of 
our earlier discus.sions, and foreshadowed hy them. As we 
had found before that the only forces iininodiately eoneemed 
in tlie growth and changes of laU^guage W’cr?^ human, so now 
we saw that there was iy> reason to regard any others as 
having ^>orne a sliaro in its origination: iu its incipient 
stage, no less than in its succeeding jiliases, speech has been 
the ^work of those wli^ose ikhhIh it supplies; it is in no 
other sense of divine origiif than as ev('rything which man 
possesses is a divine gift, the product of endow^ments and 
conditions wEich are not of his own determining. As, 
fmVdier, we had recognized the arbitrariness and <*onventioii- 
ality of the means whereby each indi\ idual among us signifies 
hie cqnceptfens to hia fellows—namely, utterances loaraedby 
each from^ tho^esomong w’hom his Jot chanced to be east, he 
being forced to speak as they were in the habit of spef’king 
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—SO Aow We perceived that the Bame qualities had attached 
from, lUhe very outset to the signs chosen for expression; 
that, as^here is at present no internal and necessaiT reason 
why we employ one partiicular complex of sounds ratner than 
ano’ther as the representative of a particuJar idea, so there 
had never been any snch reason; that' words never meant 
thoAghts, hut always simply designated them. It had form¬ 
erly appeared to us that, although there has bc(5n in every 
case an etymological rcastni for*a word, this reason is one of 
convenience only, fonud(3d in the prior acquisitions and 
habitudes of the word-makers; efficient, indeed, at the 
moment of origination of the w’^ord, wffiose association with the 
intended meaning it is instrumental in initiating, but idle 
when the association has once been formoil, and therefore 
soon neglected by the language-users, and often forgotten 
beyond power of recovery—and now we were brought to 
acknowledge that the very first words had only a similar 
reason, being such utterances as the natural endowments and 
habits of man, his imitative faculty and his tendency <*0 
exclaim, made the feasible means of arriving at a mutual 
comprehension between ulterer and listener. Onomatopoeia, 
in all its varieties of applicaf^jon, tiiua came in at the outset, 
aided and supplemented by tone and gesture, to help the lan- 
guagt^-nvikers to find intelligible signs, but ceased to conti'ol 
the history of each sign wdien once this had become under¬ 
stood and conventionally accepted; while the productive 
efficiency of th(i principle ^railually diminished and died out 
as a stock of signs was accumulated sufficient to serve as the 
germs of speech, and to increase by combination a»d differ¬ 
entiation. Thus, as mutual intelligibility had been before 
’ proved to be the only test of the unity of language, and its 
•necessity the force that consarveef linguistic unity, it was 
further demonstrated that the desire ,to understand and be 
understoo’d by one another wds the impulse vrhich acted 
directly to call forth language. In all its stages of gij^wth 
alike, then, speech is strictly a social institution; as the 
speaking man, when reduced to solitude^ unleaijoe its use, so 
the^ solitary man would never have formed it^ We may extol 
as jjiuch as we please, without risk of exaggeration, the 
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advantage which each one of us derives from it within his 
inmost self, in the training and equipment of his ownjppwers 
of thought: but tho*advantage is one we should never have 
enjoyed, save as wc were born members of a community: 
the ideas of speech and of community are inseparable. 

By thus tracing back, as well as our knowledge and our 
limited time have allowed, the course of the history of human 
speech even to its very beginning, we ha\e made such answer 
as was within our j)owor to (jnr introductory question, “ Why 
we speak as wc '!(►, and not otherwise ? ” But, before bring¬ 
ing our discussions to a close, it will be well for us, varying a 
little the emphasis of oar inquiry, to present and consider it 
in one or two new aspects. 

And, in tbe^ first place, why do ive speak—we human 
beings ami wc alone, and not also the other races of animals 
which have been endowed with faculties in mail}' respects so 
like our own ? The butt is a patent one: although some of 
the lower animals are not entirely destitute of tho power of 
conimunieating togetlier, their means of communication is 
attogethor different from what we call language. Tho 
essential characteristic of our speech is that it is arbitrary 
and conventional; that of tho animals, on the other hand, is 
natural and instinctive: th(‘ fornuT is, therefore, capable of 
indefinite change, growth, arid dcvclopiiu'ut; the^ latter is 
unvarying, and catinot transcend its original narrow limits: 
the one is handed down by tradition, and m^quirod by in¬ 
struction ; the other apj)ears iudepcmdcntly, in its integrity, 
in every individual of the race, i^ow, for tho superiority of 
man in tjiis particular, th*o general reason, that bis endow¬ 
ments are vastly higher than Ihoso of tho inferior races, 
though by no means so definite as could bo desired, is per¬ 
haps <:hc truest and mos^^ satisfactory of which the case at 
present admits. When philosophers shall have determined 
precisely wherein lies *the superiority of man’s mind, they will 
at the same time have explained in detail his exclusive pos- 
sessHtn of speech. Wo are accustomed to agree that man is 
distinguished from bruto by the gift of reason ; but then 
we can only define reacon as that whereby man is distin¬ 
guished fretai the. brute j for as to what reason is, how ^ar it 
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is a difference of kind, and how far one of degree only, we 
are qi^lte at a loss to tell. To say that the animal is 
govenied by instilict instead of reason docs not help the 
difficulty; it is but giving a name to a distinction o# which 
we *do not comprehend the nature. Wlicrevor the line may 
require to be drawn between the “blind instinct,” as we 
sometimes style it, of the hoc and ant, and the “ free intelli¬ 
gence ” of man, that line is certainly long passed when we 
come to some of the higher auiiitfils—as, for example, the dog. 
No one can successfully ileny to the dog the possession of an 
intelligence which is real, even though limited by bound¬ 
aries much narrower than those that shut in our own; 
nor of something so akin with many of the nobler qualities on 
which we pride ourselves that their difference is evanescent 
and indefinable. And anything wearing even the semblance 
of intelligence necessarily im])lics the power to form general 
ideas. It is little short of absurdity to maintain, for insttmee, 
that the dog, and many another animal, does not fully appre- 
heinl the idea of a human ; does not, whenever it sees 

a new' individual of the class, rect>gniz;c it as such, as having 
like qualities, and aide to do like things, with other indivi¬ 
duals of the same class w'hom it lias setm before. If the crow 
did not comprehend what a man is, why should it be afraid of 
a scftre(a’ow' ? And bow is any application of the results of 
past experience 1o the government of present action—such 
as th€i brutes are abundantly capable of—possible without 
the aid of geqtiral conceptions ? To identify reason, then, 
w'itli the single mental ciJpacity of forming general ideas, and 
to trace the possession of speech ^directly to this ^culty, is, 
in my view, wholly erroneous: it is part of that superficial 
and unsound philosophy which confounds and identifies 
speech, thought, and reason. ^pe^:b is one of the most con¬ 
spicuous and valuable of the manifestations of reason ; but, 
even without it, reason would be reason, and man would be 
man, though far below what he was meant to become, and*is 
capable of becoming through the aid of speech: and€:here* 
are many other things besides talking which ijian ban do in 
viAue of Ins reason, and which are out*of the*power«of any* 
othgr creature.. If we are pressed to say In wiiat mode of 
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action, more than in any other, lies that deficiency ‘4n the 
powers of the lower animals which puts language *}) 9 yond 
their reach, we need Have little hesitation in answering that it 
is the *inferiority of the command which consciousness in 
them exercises over the mental operations: in their inability 
to hold up their conceptions before their own gaze, to trace 
out the steps of reasoning, to analyze and compare in a 
leisurely and reflective manner, separating (pialities and rela¬ 
tions from one another, so as»-to perceive that each is capable 
of distinct designation. Thai, many animals come so near to 
a capacity for language as to he able to understand and be 
directed by it when it is addressed to them by man, was 
pointed out m the last lecture; nor can I see that their con¬ 
dition is dcstij^uto of analogy with that of very young 
children, whoso power of understanding language is developed 
sooner and more rapidly tfian their power of t)m{)loying it; 
who learn to apprehend a host of things before tliey learn to 
express them. In respect to speech, it is very evident that 
t^e distance from tlie oyster, for instance, which no amount 
of training can bring to the slightest apprehension of any¬ 
thing you may wish to signify to it, to the iiitolligcnt and 
docile dog, is vastly greater than that which separates the 
dog from the undeveloped man, or from a man of one of the 
lower arid more brutish races. , «■ 

But oiico more, trltf/ do we speak ? what is the final cause 
of the gift of language to man ? in what way is tho possession 
of such a power of advantage to ryr ? These inquiries open a 
great and wide-reaching subject; 'one far too great, indeed, 
for us tq attempt dealing Vith it, in tho contrai^ted space at 
our command, otherwise than in the briefest and most super¬ 
ficial manner. A detailed reply can be the more easily dis-* 
pensiPd with, inasmuifti rfs, op the one hand, the worth of» 
speech is too present to tho mind of every one to need to be 
called up otherwise than by a simple allusion j and*as, on the,, 
other hand, our previous discussions have brought more or 
lessVlistinctly to view the chief points requiring notice. 

Th,e general answer, in which is summed up nearly the 
wliote*array of advantages derived from language, is this: 
that it enaMes hien to be, as they are intended' to be, socM, 
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and not mOrcly gregarious beings. As it is the product, so 
it is«a]'lo tlie means and instrument, of community. It con¬ 
verts tke human race from a bare aggregate of individuals 
into a unity, having a joint life, a common dcvelopl^ient, to 
which each individual contributes his mite, receiving an untold 
treasure in return. It alone makes history possible. All 
that man possesses more than the brute is so intimately 
bound up with language that the two are hardly separable 
from one another; and, as wo have already scon, are regartled 
by some erroneously, but naturally and excusably, as actually 
identical. Our endowments, so infinitely higher than the 
brute’s, need also, as being so much freer and less instinctive, 
to be brought to our knowledge, to bo drawn out and edu¬ 
cated. The speechless man is a being of undeveloped capa¬ 
cities, having within him the seeds of oveiytbmg great and 
good, but seeds wliich only language can fertilize and bring 
to fruit; ho is potentially tlie lord of nature, the image of 
his Creator; but in present reality he is only a more cunning 
brute among brutes. There is liardly to l)e found in + 4 )io 
whole animal creation any being more ignoble and shocking 
than those wild and savage solitary men, of whom history 
affords us now and then a syeeimen ; hut what we are above 
them has been gained through the instrumentality of lan¬ 
guage, is the product of a slow progressive accumulation 
and transmission. If each hiiinan being had to begin for 
himself the oar<?er of education and improvement, all the 
energies of thQ race W0UI4J. be absorbed in taking, over and 
over again, the first siidple steps. Language enables each 
generation to lay up securely, anl to hand over f# its suc¬ 
cessors,’ its own collected wisdom, its stores of experience, 
deduction, and invention, so that each starts from the point 
which its predecessor had rea41ied*and every iudividu^ com¬ 
mences his career, heir to the gathered wealth of an immea¬ 
surable past. • * , 

So far, now, as this advantage comes to us from the hand¬ 
ing down, through means of speech, of knowledge hoarefed up* 
by those yvho have lived before us, or frym its cpm nunication 
by* our contemporaries, we appreciate with a tolcrabld degree* 
of j||iBtnes8 its nature and value. Wo know fuUVell that we 
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were born ignorant, and have by hearing and reading pos¬ 
sessed ourselves in a few short years of more enliglitClmnont 
than we could have worked out for our own use i»i many 
long ec^ituries; we can trace, too, tl\e history of various 
branches of knowledge, and see how they have grown 'up 
from scanty beginnings, by the consenting labour of innu¬ 
merable minds, through n succession of gt'iK'rations. We'^are 
aware that oiir culture, in the jjossession of which we are 
more fortunate tlian all wl>) have gone before us, is the 
product of historical conditions working through huudreds, 
even thousands, of years; that its gcTiris began to be 
developed in the far distant East, in age^s so remote that ' 
history and tradition alike fail to give us so much as glimpses 
of their birth ; thirt; they wt'rc engendered among exception¬ 
ally endowed races, in especially favouring situations, and 
w'ere passed on from one ])(‘oj)le to another, elaborated and 
increased by each, until, but a tliousand years ago, our own 
immediate anet‘stors, a b(»rde of uncouth barbarians, w'ero 
rt^dy to receive them in their turn—and that this whole 
process of accunnilatioii and transfer has been made possible 
only by means of speech and its kindred and dependent art 
of record. What we are far los.s mindful of is the extent to 
W'hieh wo derive a similar gain in the inheritance of language 
itself, and that this very instrumentality is in like.manner 
the gradually gathered and perfected work of many genera¬ 
tions—in part, of many races. Wo do not realize how much 
of the observation and study of past ages is stored up in the 
mere w’ords which we learn so easily and use so lightly, and 
wdiat deg^e of ti’aining (hir minds receive, almost wu'thout 
knowing it, by entering in this way also into the fruits of 
the prolonged labour of others. To this point, then, wo owe 
a mor'i) special con si do rat ibn. 

Tjeaming to speak is the first step in each child’s education, 
the necessary preparation for receiving higher instruction of 
every kind. So was it also with the human race; the acquisi¬ 
tion \f sjxjech constituted the first stage in the progressive 
developiriont of its capacities. Wo, as individuals, have for- 
gottcii *lioth the l^our that the task cost us and the enlist* 
eiiment its ioicc^ssful accomplishment brought us; the whole 
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^ lies tQD far'back in our lives to be reached by our memories; 
we feei as if we had always spoken, as directly and naturally 
as we Ti^ve thought. As a race, too, we have done the same 
thing: neither history nor tradition can penetrate to<iS period 
rft all approaching that of the formation of language ; it was 
in the very childhood of our species, and men learned think¬ 
ing* and talking together, even as they learn them now-a- 
days: not till they had acquired through language the art of 
wielding the forces of thought,*were they qualified to go on 
to the storing up of various knowh'dge. Into a^few years of 
instruction are now crowded, for the young student, the net 
results of as many tens of centuries of toiling after wisdom 
on the part of no small portion of mankind; and, in like 
manner, into tho language-learning of the first few months 
and years is crowded the fruit of as man}" ages of language¬ 
making. AVe saw ill the last lecture that, if two human 
beings wore suffered to gronr up togetlier untaught, they 
would inevitably frame some means of communication, to 
which we could not deny the name of language: but we know 
not how many generations would succeed one another before 
it could reach a fulness comparable with that of even the 
rudest existing human dialeids. Men invent language, their 
mental instrument, as truly*as they invent the mechanical 
appliances whereby they extend and multiply the power of 
their hands; but it would be as impossible for a man, or a 
generation, to invent a language like one of tbose which wo 
know and use, as, for example, to invent a locomotive engine. 
Tb6 invention of the engine may be said to have begun when 
the first mob learned bow to nftike a fire and keep it alive 
with fuel; another early step (and one to wbiefi many a 
• living race has not even yet ascended) was the contriving of a 
. wheel; command was won, by^degfees, of the other mechan¬ 
ical powers, at first in their simplest, then in their more com- 
Jilicatod, forms and applications; thehietals were discovered, 

^ and the means of reducing and working them one afler 
another devised, and improved and perfected by long^ccu-* 
mulated experience; various motive powers w^re fioted and 
reduced fo the service of men; to the list of sbeh, iff was alf 
length seen that steam might be added, and,*aft€t* many vain 
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trials, tills too was brought to subjection—and thus the work 
was at length carried so far forward that the single step, or 
the few steps, which remained to be taken, were within the 
power ^ an individual mind. When one of us now under- 
takes^^^ invent a language (as in fact happens from time to 
time), it is as if one who had been all his life an engineer 
should sit doiiTi to invent a steam-engine: he does not! iug 
but copy with trifling modifications a thing which he is 
alrea<ly familiar with ; he reii'Tanges the ])arts a little, varies 
their relative diimmsions, uses new matcrrial for one and 
another of them, and so on—perliaps making some improve¬ 
ments in matters of minor detail, but quite as probably turn¬ 
ing out a machine that will not work. To call upou a man 
who has never spoken to produce a complete language is like 
setting a wild Fijian or Fuegiauat constructing a power-loom 
or a pow'cr-press; lie neither knows what it is nor what it 
will be good for. The conditions of the problem winch is 
set before the language-makers are manifest: man is placed 
iq^the midst of creation, with powers which arc capable of 
unlocking half its secrets, but with no positive knowledge 
either of them or of himself; with apprehensions as confused, 
with cognitions as synthetic, as are those of the lower 
animals; and he has to make his way as well as he (jan to a 
distinct undcrstandiiig of the world without and the world 
within him. Jle accomplishes his task by means of a con¬ 
tinuous process of analysis and combination, whereof every 
result, as soon as it is found, is,.fixed by a.term, and thus 
made a ponnaueut possession, capable of being farther 
elabomte^i, and communicatod by direct instruction. It is 
necessary to study out what needs to be expressed, as well 
as the means of its expression. Even the naming of concrete 
object*}, as we saw, demands rn analysis and recognition of 
their distinctive qualities; and to find fitting designations 
for the acts and relations of the external sensible world, and 
then, by an acute perception of analogies and a emmiug 
't^an8^^^, to adapt those designations to the acts, states, and 
relations of tlie inteyectual and moral world within the soul, 
was no^ii an easy^r rapid process; yet, till this was measur¬ 
ably advaiicled, fhe mind had no instrument with whiqh it 
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could perforin any of the higher work of which it was capa¬ 
ble. • But as each geneiration transmitted to its successor 
what it had itself inherited from its predecessor, perfected 
and increased by the results of its own mental labour, the 
accumulation of language, accompanying the development of 
analytic thought and the acquisition of knowledge, went 
steallily and successfully forward ; until at last, when one 
has but acquired his own mother-tongue, a vocabulary of 
terms and an understanding of*what they mean, he already 
comprehends himself and his surroundings ; he possesses the 
fitting instrument of mental action, and can go on intelli¬ 
gently to observe and deduce for himself. Pew of us have 
any adequate conception of th() debt of gratitude we owe to 
our ancestors for shaping in our behalf the^ideas which we 
how a(!quiro along with the means of their expression, or of 
how groat a part of our intellectual training consists in our 
simply learning how to speak. 

One thing more w^c have to note in connection herewith. 
The style in which we shall do our thinking, the framewo^ 
of our reasonings, the matters of our subjective apprehension, 
the distinctions and relations to which we shall direct our 
chief attention, are thus doc^^miined in the main for us, not 
by us. In lea.ming to speak wdth those about us, we learn 
also to think with them : their traditional habits of mind be¬ 
come ours. Ill this guidance there is therefore something of 
constraint, although we are little apt to realize it. Study of 
a foreign language hringji it in some measure to our sense. 
He who begins to learn a*tongue not his own is nt first hardly 
aware of any ineommcnsnrahiUty*between its sign% for ideas 
and those to which he has been accustomed. But the more 
intimately he comes to know it, and tho more natural and 
familiar its use becomes to luiu, So much the more Clearly 
does he see that the dress it puts upon his thoughts modifies 
their aspect, the more impost^ble does it grow to him^to 
translate its phrases with satisfactory accuracy into his native 
speech. The individual is thus unable to enter into sl^com- 
munity of language-users without soitt]^ abrii^mont of his 
pefsonal freedom—even though tho penalty be wholly insig¬ 
nificant as compared wdth the accruing benefit.* Thus, too, 
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each generation feels always the leading hand, not only of 
the generation that immediately instructed it, but of all '%vho 
have gone before, and taken a part in moulding the tiominou 
speech and, not least, of those distant commimities, bidden 
from our view in the darkness of the earliest ages, whoso 
action determined the grand structural features of each tongue 
now spoken. Every race is, indeed, as a whole, the artificer 
of its own speech, and heroin is manifested the sum and gen¬ 
eral efiect of its capacities in "'this special direction of action ; 
but many a one has felt through all the later periods of its 
history the constj’aiiiing and laming force of a language un¬ 
happily developed in the first stage's of formation; which it 
might have made bettor, Iiad tbe work been to do over again, 
but w'hich now v;eighs upon its poAvera with all the force of 
disabling inbred habit. Roth the inlcdloctiial and the histo¬ 
rical career of a race is thus in no sinall degree afiected by 
its si^cech. Uj)on this great subject, however, of the influ¬ 
ence reflected back from language u])on the thought and 
mind of those who learn and use it, we can here only touch; 
to treat it with any fulness would require deep and detailed 
investigations, both linguistic and psychological, for which 
our inquiries hitherto liavc only Kid the necessary foundation. 

The extent to which the dilfcreiit races of men have availed 
themselves of language, to secure the adv^antages^ ))raccd 
within their reach by it, is, naturally and necessarily, as 
various as are the endowniicnts of the races. With some, it 
has served only the low purposes -d’ an cxisl-once raised by 
its aid to a certain height above that of tbe brutes, and re¬ 
maining stationary there. Their wdiolo native capacity of 
mental development seems to have exhausted itself in the 
acquisition of an amount of language even less than is 
learned by the young chihf of many another race, as the first 
stage upon which his after-education sliall be built up. Their, 
life is absorbed in satisfying tKe demands of the hour; past and , 
fixture are nothing to them ; the world is merely a hunting- 
^grouiKl, where means of gratifying physical desires, and of 
lengthening rJfUt a miserable existence, may be sought and 
tound j its wonddFs do not even awaken in their mind^ a 
sense of a higher power; the barest social intercourse, ppr- 
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petuation by' instruction of the potty arts of living, and the 
scantiufct adaptation to the changes of external circumstances, 
are all they ask of the divine gift of speech. Through such a 
condition as this we may suppose that all human iflliguage 
has’passed; but while in parts of the world it still stays there, 
and gives no prospect of a higher development except through 
the‘influence and aid of races of better gifts and richer ac¬ 
quisitions, it shoAvs elsewhere every degree of progression, 
up even to the satisfaetion of the wants of an advanced and 
advancing culture like our own, where the knowledge of the 
jjast, aiding the niiderstaudiiig of the present and preparing 
for the future, is laid up in such ahuudaut store, that he 
who studies longest and deepest, and with most appreciative 
and incpiisitive industry, hardly does more tli^u realize better 
than his fellows how little he can know of that which is 
known; how short is life, compared with the almost infinite 
extent of that series of truths, the iufinite variety of that 
complieatioji of cognitions, which life puts witlnii our reach, 
and’whosQ approhensiou constitutes one of the highest and 
noblest pleasures of life. 

Such full development as this, however, of the uses and 
advantages of speech would b^j impossible by the instrument¬ 
ality of spoken speech alone; it demands a farther auxiliary, 
in th^ possession of Avritten speech. The art of writing is so 
natural a counterpart and complement of the art of speaking, 
it so notably takes up and carries farther the work which 
langjiage has tuiderlakcm ^n behalf of mankind, that some 
consideration,of it is well-nigh forced upon Uf here; our 
view of the liistory and ofiice of language Avould otherwise 
lack a part essential to its (•oinplcteness. Speech and writing 
are equally necessary elements in human history, equally 
groA\'ing out of man’s capacity* an^ Avaiits as a social and an 
indefinitely perfectible being. He wpuld be, without lan¬ 
guage, hardly man at all, a creature little raised above the 
brutes; without the art of record, his eleA*ation would soon 
find its limits; ho could neA-^er become the being hf was 
meant tolje, the possessor of enlightenm^t, th^ tri e lord of 
natfire and discoverer of her secrets. Language makes each 
com^gunity, each race,^a unit; writing tends to bind to- 
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getlier all races and all ages, forcing the whole of mankind' 
to contribute to the education and endowment of'.every 
individual. Moreoror, there is in many respec'ts sq. close a 
paralletfsm and analogy between the histories of these two 
sister arts, that, were it only for the value of the illustration, 
we should be justified in turning aside for a time to follow 
out the growth of letters. 

As in the case of Tanguage, it may be remarked, so also in 
that of writing, we hardly realize, until we begin to investi¬ 
gate the subject, that the art has h.ad a history at all. It 
seems to us hardly loss “ naf ural ” to write our thoughts than 
to speak them : such is the pf)wcr of educated habit, that we 
take both alike as things of course. But what we have above 
shown to be trqe of spoken language is still more palpably 
and demonstrably true of w ritten; it wais a slow and laborious 
task for men to arrive at the idea and its realization: more 
than one race has been engaged in the work of elaborating 
for our use the simple and eonveuieut nuians of record of 
w;hicli we are the fortunate possessors: many havc^been*the 
failures or only partial successes which have attended the 
efforts of portions of mankind to provide themselves with such 
means. As it is impossible to^trace the history of our own 
alphabet back to its very beginning, some review of those 
efforts will be our ]>est means of inferring what its^ ej^dicst 
stages of growth must have been, and wdll prepare us to 
understand what it is, and what are its advantages.* 

We have first to notice that th^^ force whigh impels to the 
invention of writing, w'hicli leads ifien to rej)resent thought 
by visibly instead of audibte signs, is the desire to communi¬ 
cate to a distance, to cut ex[)reBsion loose from its natural 
limitation to the personal presence of him whose thought is * 
exprefisod, and make it apprehensible by persons far away. • 
Even the intention of Record, of convoying the thought to a 
distance in time also, making it apprehensible by generations^ 
to come, shows itself* only secondarily, as experience suggests 
\ 

* In drawing<nip this sketch of the history of writing, I have to ocknow- 
*■ lodge* my i^ecial* obligations t(' Professor Steinthal’s adiuirahle««ssay op the 
Developujent 'Wignng {Die Entvoiekelmg der Schrift)^ published at Berlin, 
in 1852 (8vo, pp. 1J3). 
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sucK uSe ; and as for the advantage which the individual him¬ 
self derives from recording his thought, so as to bo able to 
eon it over, to apprehend it and its relations more distinctly, 
418 well as that other iticalculable advantage wh#bh the 
individual and the race derive from the transniission and ac¬ 


cumulation of knowletlge by this means—^these are matters 
which are still farther from the minds of the earliest invent¬ 


ors. Here is a first most notable analogy between the 
histories of spoken and written •speech : the satisfaction of a 
aiinj>lo social impulse, arising out of the ordinary needs 
of intercourse between man and man, brings forth by degrees 
an i?istrumenta1ity of supreme importance to the progress of 
the vhole human race. The earliest writers, like the earliest 
speaker’s, wrought far more wisely than thej^kntnv. 

Again, the convey ance of thought by means of Avriting was 
not primarily <*oneeived of as a conveyance of the spoken lan¬ 
guage in which the ihtmglit would he exjiressed: it dealt 
iniinediately Aviili the couci'ption itself, striving to place this 
hy dm‘ct means l>efore the apprehonsioji of the ]>('rson ar^- 
dresscid. Speech and writing wer(' two independent ways of 
arriving at the same end. W'e may add that, so long as it 
remains in this stage, Avrityig is a tedious and bungling 
iustrumentalitv^; the great ste[) towards its perfection is 
lakeir vWieii it acei‘pts a subordinate part., as consort and 
helpmate of sjiecch. 

A first feeble eirort toward the realization* of the funda- 
moijtal object writiiijij ais to bo seen in the custom—not 
infrequent at* a certain period of culture, and c^^en retained 
in occasional use among pco])les of eveiy grade of civilization 
—of sending along with a messenger some visiblo object, 
symbolical of his errand, and helging both to authenticate 
'and to render it iiiijU’essive. • Thus, the prophet Jejfcmiah 
(Jerc'iniah, eh. xix.) is directed to take an earthen bottle and 
^break it before the ancients of his ju'ople, to signify the sqd- 
den and irremediable destruction with which ho is to threaten 
them. Tims ambassadors and heralds in ancient timcsiAvere* 
charged with the delivery of soinotliing j^typioa^ of ^he peace 
or war they W'ore sent to proclaim. And the knight’S glove,* 

thrwn dow^u in defiance iuid taken up by liiiu ^■^ho accepts 
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the challenge, and the staff still broken in Germany otcr the 
head of the condemned criminal, are instances of ths-same 
general style of instrumentality for expressing fncaning. 
Olvjects^i too, arc used in a more arbitrary and conventional 
way, as reminders, helps to the recollection of that whicli is 
communicaiod orally. So the North American Indians, on 
solemn occasions, had his strips of wampum, corresponding 
to the heads of the discourse he had prepared; and handed 
them over, one after auoth^^r, as each announcement w'as 
made or ('ach argument liiiished, to the person addressed. 
'W’c should hardly need to take any notice of a method of 
intimation so rude and indefinite as this, hut for the develop¬ 
ment which we know' it to have attained, as a practical moans 
of communicaliyii and record, in the usage of one or two 
nations. It received its greatest elaboration in the system 
of the quippos^ or knotted cords, employed in Peru at the 
time of its discovery and conquest. With those cords the 
state m(;sscngers w^oro provided, and by their numbers, their 
colours, their groupings, their stylo of krudting, they were 
made conv<mtionaJly significant of each one’s message, even 
to partial independence of his own oral explanation. The 
accounts, and, to a certain ex^'^ent, the annals also, of the 
einjnre (,)f the Incas are clainu'd to have been inttOligihly 
kept by moans of the quippos. The l^eruvians ckjn 1 ?tless 
made out of this coarse instrumentality all that it was 
capable of becoming; but tho essentially low grade of their 
capacity and culture is i]uli(*ated «hy the fact that they had 
risen to the invention of nptliing better. The .Chinese', too, 
curiously, enough, have preserved the tradition that their 
earliest ancoi^tors wrote by means of knotted cords, until the 
mythical emperor Fo-hi devised the heginiiings of the better 
systciA of which W'o shall feav(y‘presently to speak. 

A higher degree of, ingenuity, and a greatly superior ca-^ 
paqity of progression and development, arc to be seen in the<- 
contrivance of a picture-writing. This, in its simplest 
form,'.*.s Tound all over the world, among peoples of a certain 
degreje o^ ci\HlizatiQ.u. l^et ns look at an example furn¬ 
ished by the abor%iiies of our own country.* 

* It ip one of those given by Steinthal, who extracts it from SehoolcVaft’s 
fWprk on the Indian Tribes, vol. i. p. 3d2. 
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Tw© himters have gone up the river on sin expedition, and 
have^kRled a bear and taken many fish. They endeavour to 
commemorato their success, and make it known to whosoever 
shall pass that w'ay after tlicm, by a monument raised upon 
the’ spot. On a j)ioco of wood they draw two boats, and 
over each the totem, or symbolic animal, indicating the 
fanifly to which each hunter res})ectively belongs—his sur¬ 
name, as it were. The figures of a bear and of half-a-dozen 
fish tell the rest of the simple story. There is here no idea 
of a narrative, of an orderly setting forth of the successive 
incidents making up an act or occurrence; the whole com¬ 
plex is put befi^ro the eye at once, unanalyzed, in the form 
in which we might suppose it to lie in the mind of a brute— 
or, more projierly, as it would lie in the miiK^of a man desti¬ 
tute of language, and lacking that education in progressive 
thought which the possession and use of language give; it 
abuegates, in short, the advantages conferred hy language, 
and is confusedly synthetic, like the conceptions of an un¬ 
taught human being. It oilers hut one clement implyii^ 
a possibility of something higher—^namely, the totems, which 
are signs, not for things, but for the conventional and com¬ 
municable names of things ; is contained in embryo the 
idea of a written language representiiig speech, and such 
niighi*h# made to grow out of it, if the jiicturo-writers had 
but the acuteness to perceive it, and the ingenuity to make 
the conversion. 

pietorial.mode of w^ting is analogous with that primi¬ 
tive stage of Jangnngo in*which all signs arc sti^l onomato- 
poetic, immediately suggestive of the conceptions t]j^ey desig¬ 
nate, and therefore, Muth duo allowance for the habits and 
’knowledge of those who use them, intelligible without in- 
'struction. To the most prominent and important diftl^rence 
between the two allusion wiis made jn the last lecture: in 
^irtue of ’the character of the flaedium through which coip- 
munication ismade, the earliest written signs denote concrete 
objects, while the earliest, spoken signs denote the act! and 
qualities qf objects. 

©ne of the American nations, the Mexican, had brought' 

the jirt of picture-writing te a high state of •perfection, 

i9 < 
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maltin" it serve ttc nectls of a far from despioablo civilisation/ 
Tlio germ of a su]icrior development wliicli we saw-,;:^ the 
-figures of the Indian depiction was in their ijse made 
to a certain extent fruitful. Evt^ry Mexican name, whether 
of place or person, was composed of significant words, 
and could in most cases ho signified hieroglyphically— 
just as we, for instance, might signify ‘Mr. Arroiasmith, of 
hy an arrow and a human figure holding a hammer, 
placed within or above Ihcv hull of a vessel. {So also, the 
periods, of greater or less length, which made up their intric¬ 
ate and skilfully constructed calendar, all derived their a[)pel- 
lations from natural objects, and were intimated in writing 
by the figures of those objects. Thus the Mexican annals 
were full of naiues and dates composed of ligures designating 
the s[)ok(‘n signs of things; and the idea of a hieroglyphic 
method of writing, wdiiidi should foiiud itself on spoken lan¬ 
guage, f(»llowiMg the jirogress of oral narration and attempt¬ 
ing to signify thi.s alone, lay apparently w'itliin their easy 
■arach; and WHiiild, possibly, baM‘ beem readied in due time, 
had the ]\Iexi<‘an culture been allowed to continue its career 


of progress unintorfercil ^.'ith. Authorities are somewluit at 
varianct', indi'cd, as to w'hat wiy^ the ri^al condition and cha¬ 
racter of the Mexican jiiidure-WTiting at the time oi‘ the 
(V)nqucst, some holding that it had already becoiu(4,a*repre- 
sentation of continuous sjiokcn texts. That there was a 
quite extensive Mexic'an literature is certain; hut the ignor¬ 
ant fanaticism and superstition,pf the Spajiish conquerors 
almost swept it out of existence' destroying at the same 
time tin* key to its comprcLeuBion, which has not yet been 


fullv recovered. 

•/ 

In Egypt, the same beginningB have growuv into an institu-- 
tion ‘of quite a diffcrenl ch6.pacter. 'fhe Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs, ill even the vqry earliest monument.s pr(‘servTd to us, • 
form a complelely elahoratcd system, of iiitrii'ale constitu¬ 
tion and high development; if) undergoes hardly a perceptible 
cliaige during all the long period covered by the monumental 


records t yet its ti’anspareiicy of structure is such that it 
exhibits ill no ^all degree, like Ibc grammatical structure 
pf the Sanhkrit language, its owm history. . In its origm and 
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appliedition, it is peculiarly a commemorative and monu- 
men4af mode of writing, and it retains to the last strictly its 
pictorial form ; everyone of its separate signs is the repre¬ 
sentation of some visible ohje(*t, however far it ma^ be re¬ 
moved in use from being a designation of that object. It is 
in this rcs 2 )cct like a language which has never forgotten * 
the derivation of its words, or corrui^ted their etymological 
form, however much it may have altered their meaning. On 
the Egyptian monuments are Ibund, accompanied and de¬ 
scribed by the hieroglyphics, many and various j)ictorial 
scones—su(*h as kings besieging cities or leading trains of 
cajitives, individuals making offerings to divinities, souls un¬ 
dergoing judgment and retribution, and other the like—all 
of which are cast in conventional form, a^^d often contain 
symbolic elements ; their intent is much more didactic than 
artisti(;; they ai*c meant to inform rather than to illustrate : 
these,then,arc wdtli evident plausibility assumed still lo repre¬ 
sent the earliest, jnirely pictorial, stage of Egyptian wanting, 
oorrespouding with that illustrated abo^'^e by an exam^ti© 
furnished by our owm aborigines ; while the hieroglyphs grew 
out of the attorn^)!—also finding its analogue in the totems 
figures of that eiam})le, a,ntk still more fully in the Mexican 
delineations—to designate and explain the persons and 
actions'^epieted. The ways in which this cud >vas attained, 
and figured signs made indicative of names and abstract ideas, 
W'ere various: homonymv and svmbolism were both fertile of 
characters; tbsis, the name of the god Osiris, Ilesiri^ was 
written by the two figures of a kind of scat (?), hes, and an 
eye, iri; the figure of a basket, nch^ signified ako neb, ‘a 
lord: ’ a hand pouring libations from a vase meant ‘ ofler in 
sacrifice ; ’ an extended hand helping some object meant ti, 

‘ give; * the wallowing InppcJJjotanms denoted ‘ filth, inde- 
i3ency ; ’ and so on. But the Egyptians showed in this part 
*%of the development of their system a much higher aptitude 
than the Mexicans for analytic representation, for parallel-^ 
ing, and then identifying, the process of writing wjfh 4iat of 
speaking* In the first place, they came to bo ah.e to write 
symbolically such a sentence as “ Young 1 ,old^ •Q-od hates 
ind^ency,” by the five figures of a child, an old man, a hawk, 
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a fish, a hippopotamus, placed ouo after the other, "whilo the 
Mexican would have given a syntlietic symbolic repilesymta- 
tion of the action by a picture of tbo Great Spirit ci'^astiaing 
an evil-cloer, or in some other like way. But, in the second 
place, the Egyptian system had taken the yet more important 
step—one which, if followed up, would have brought it to 
the condition of a real alphabet—of indicating simple sounds, 
phonetic elements, by a part of its figures. That such a step 
lies not far ofi* from the homOnymic designation of a thing by 
Bomething which called to the mind the sounds of which its 
name was composed, is evident enough ; still, no little insight 
and tact was needed in order to bridge over and cross tho 
interval, and ’wo do not apprehend so fully as wc could desire 
the details of th« movomeut. It appeal’s, however, that the 
figure of an object w’^as first made to designate some other 
conception whose name agreed with its own in the conso¬ 
nantal elements, to the exclusion of the more variable vowels ; 
and then, by a fartbor abstraction, instead of designating 
tluus a part of the phonetic ehauents of its own name, it 
came t(» signify the initial element only, whether consojiant 
or vowel. Eor example, the figure of a lion, laho, is used to 
represent I; that of an ea,gle, to represent a. Proper 

names aro written almost cxeliisivoly in this stylo of cha¬ 
racters, and tbo decipherment of the names and 

Cleopatra on the inscription of the famous liosclta stone, as 
set down distinctly in pure phonetiit signs, was the first step 
in our recovery of the key to tbcdiieroglyphs!. In ordiriary 
texts, the phonetic, boimpiymit*, and symbolical characters 
are iiitricntely mingled, variously aiding, explaining, and sup¬ 
plementing one another’s meaning. Thus, the signs for 
Osiris i^l£esiri)y already given, aro always accompanied by 
the figure of a peculiar hainiAcr or batebet, which some un¬ 
known reason has made ouo of the standard symbols of 
divinity; tlie verb tiy ‘give,’ ‘having boon onco written pho-/. 
^ netically, has the symbolic outstretched arm with gift added 
by wify of farther explajiation ; and so on. 

In monumental, and to some extent also in literary use, 
tho hieroglyphs ^intained, as already remarked, their piito-, 
rial form unaltered, as long as the kingdom and civilizftjion 
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' of Ef?ypt ha^ an existence; reverence for ancient custom, as 
well% aS their peculiar adaptednoss to the purposes of archi¬ 
tectural decoration, to which they were so largely applied, 
preserved them from corrupting change. But hc^ easily, 
under the exigencies of familiar practical use, a true alphabet 
might have grown out of this cumbrous, long-winded, and, 
intricate mode of writing, is shown in the history of its two 
derivative forms, the hieratic, and the demotic or enchorial. 
The former, the hieratic, is sim^dy an abbreviated and cursive 
style of hieroglyphic, in which each figure is represented by 
a part of its outline, or otherwise so altered as to ho hardly 
recognizable. It was the common written character of the 
priests and sacred scribes, from a very early period. The 
demotic was a still later adaptation of the same, and has lost 
all relics of a pictorial character, being composed of a limited, 
though large and unwieldy, number of arbitrary signs, chiefly 
phonetic. What fai’ther improvement and rodiiciioii toward 
a true alphabetic form the demotic might in time have under¬ 
gone, we cannot toll. For G-reok influence and Christianity 
came in to interrupt the regular course of developmeift; 
the Christian Coptic literature, casting aside the native 
modes of writing, adopted ajaew alphabet, founded upon the 
Greek. 

T'ilTrJiistory of writing in China, although its final products 
are in appearance so diflerent from the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
goes hack to a very similar origin. The Chinese themselves, 
wjjh that lovQ for historical research and record and the 
explanation,of subsisting institutions whick ha® always dis¬ 
tinguished them, have set down ftr our benefit all the steps 
of the process by which their immense and unique system of 
signs has been elaborated out of its scanty beginnings; and 
both product and process pr<isen? more numerous an^ strik¬ 
ing analogies with spoken language and its growth than are 
to ho found anywhere else in •the wliole history of written 
characters. • We have already noticed the Chinese tradition 
that their earliest ancestors used knotted cords as a m|ans o# 
communjeation and. record. Tlieir firaj written ^Igns woi^o 

development out of these, hut a substitution for thonf. 
Thjjy were, like the Egyptian hieroglyphs, Simjie pictures of 
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the objects represented: snob are, in fact, ibo beginnings of‘ 
every system of written signs for tljongbt, not less neecgs^rily 
than onomatopoetic utterances, designating acts and (qualities, 
are the iiCgiunings of every system of s])oben signs. Thus, 
the sun was denoted by a circle with a point within, the 
moon by a crescent, a mountain by a trijjle peak, a tree and 
a man by rude figures representing tbeir forms, and so on. 
Signs were provided thus for a considerable number of 
natural objects; those, iiam,'3ly, which arc most familiarly 
noted and most easily depicted. But such (*amiot su])ply 
btberwixe ihan in small part the needs of a written language, 
any more than onomafopoetic signs those of a spoken lan¬ 
guage. Th(;ir store was notably increased by the com¬ 
pounding of two^ or more simple signs; ns the vocabulary of 
a language by Ihe et)nn)()silion of spoken elements. For 
exam])le, the signs for ‘mountain ’ ami ‘man,’ ]>ut together, 
signilied ‘ hermit; ’ those for ‘ eye ’ and ‘ water * signified 
‘tear;’ th(>se for ^woman,* ‘h;nid,’ and ‘broom,’ meant 
‘ housekeeper.* A simj)le symbolism often came in to aid, 
both in the case of single and of comjamnd signs. A banner 
pointing one way signified ‘ left ; ’ the other way, ‘ right; ’ 
an ear between two doors gav^e the meaning of ‘ listen ; ’ 

‘ sun ’ and ‘ moon,’ taken togel her, indicated ‘ light; ’ ‘ mouth ’ 
and ‘ bird ’ made up ‘ song,’ and so on. This is cqvi».dont 
to the transfer of meaning of a word, efleeted tlirougb a 
simple association. But the most abundant means of multi- 
jdicalion of the resources of Chinese expression was found in 
the introduction of a phonetic princijde, and f ho combination 
of phonetic and ideograjihA olemc'nts into a compound sign. 
The language, as we saw in the ninth Icidure, is full of 


homonyms, words identical in phonetic form but of different * 
meaniirg: a sign being foifnd ^)r a word in one of its many 
senses, either by direct representation or hy symbolism, the 
device was very naturally suggested of making the same sign 
answer for some of its other meanings also, by the aid of an 
appen^d diacritical sign. It was quite as if we, for instance, 
had learned to* signify aound in “ safe and sound ” symbol¬ 
ically by a Mrcle (i|^ being peculiarly the complete, unbroken 
figure), a»d*liad‘ then suffered it to represent the same 
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*pTion#itic compound in its otlier senses, distinguishing each 
by f^pifto suggestive mark : thus, adding an ear on either side 
might make it signify ‘ sounds audible noise; ’ a sign for 
‘ water ’ written within it would intimate the meaning of 
‘ sounds an arm of the sea; ’ a depending lino and plummet, 
that of ‘ sounds to try the depth of anything/ For example,. 
there is in China a certain simple sign having the pronuncia¬ 
tion and meaning ‘ white ’ (what the object represented 
is, and in virtue of what proj»erty it was chosen to signify 
this conception, is now no longer known) ; then, with the 
sign for ‘tree’ prefixed, it means ^pc., a kind of cj'press 
with the sign for ‘ man,’ it moans ^pc, elder brt)thor ; ’ with 
the sign for * manes,’ it means pe, the vital principle in its 
existence after death;’ and so forth. Some signs are thus 
very extciisively used to form compound cfiaracters, in con¬ 
nection with various others that hear a phonetic value in tho 
compound ; two of those already instanced are among the 
most common of them: the sign for ‘ man ’ enters into nearly 
six hundred combinations, all denoting something that has a 
sj)ocial relation to man; that for ‘ tree ’ cutters into more 
than nine hundred, which denote kinds of trees, wood and 
things made of wood, and sgch like matters. Their analogy 
with the formative idcmcnts of spoken language is very 
evidt?¥#4; they arc signs which limit the general value of the 
phonetic radical, putting it in a certain class or category of 
meanings. 

^The Chinese mode of^ writing, unlike the Egyptian, has 
been feady to forget and lose sight of its hieroglyphic origin, 
to convert its characters, when 5tice tho needed ^issociatiou 
was formed between them and their significance, into signs 
wholly conventional, bearing no traceable resemblance to the 
objects they originally depicted* and made liable •to any 
^ modifications which practical convcmicnce, or a sense for 
^ symmetry, or mere fancy, should suggest and recommend. 
In this, aga4n, it offers a manifest analogy with what we £ave 
repeatedly shown to be tho legitimate and laudable tendency 
of spoken language. The characters Ijave passed through a 
variety of transitional forms on their way to that •in whicSi 
tliQy are at present ordinarily written, and wlMch was itself 
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established more'than a thousand years since : som'o ofothese ' 
intermediate forms are still jmeaerved in monument^ ^ and 
ancient documents, and to a certain extent even ijiow em¬ 
ployed ftr special uses—as the older phases of many a spoken 
tongue are kept to the knowledge of posterity by like 
. means ; and as a hVenchman, for example, of the present day 
may clothe his thoughts, upon occasion, in an Old bVencltor 
a Latin dress. Their current shape has been determined 
mainly by the customary instruments of writing and the 
manner of their use—these have o.vcreised all the modifying 
and adaphing force which in a spoken tongue belongs to a 
powerful euphonic tendency, like that which has made all 
Jtalian words end in vowtds, and has worn off from TVench 
x^ocablcs the syllables which followed after the accented one 
in their Latin originals. And so thoroughly has their hiero¬ 
glyphic origin been covered up and concealed by these trans¬ 
formations that no one, from tlunr present aspect, would 
venture even to conjecture that they had started from out¬ 
lines of natural objects ; nor would the older preserved 
documents suifice to prove this ; the truth lay only within 
reach of the Cliineso themselves, as having access to tradi¬ 
tional information from yet more ancient times. We have 
no right to be surprised, then, if the onomatopootic begin¬ 
nings of speecb, dating from a period compared witb>J*?hicb 
the origin of Chinese writing is but as yesterday, are no 
longer to be distinctly traced in the worn and altered facts 
of such language as is now accessibjo to our rosearcbes. 

Another set of causes has powerfully influenced the de¬ 
velopment of the ChineseSvritton expression: namely, the 
poverty o^ the spoken tongue, and the felt need of giving it 
an aid and support from without. The system of signs com¬ 
bines a phonetic and iheographic nature in a manner 
peculiarly its own. It is rather an auxiliary language, than 
a reduction of speech to writing. It supplies the* defects 
and removes the ambiguities of the language iturepresente j ^ 
it might be learned and used without any regard paid to its 
phonetic equivalents^ and if* the Chinese were but willing to 
forego' converse by^Ke tongue and ear, substituting lor them 
the hand aai eje, it would answer the purposes of t^eir 
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communication vastly better, with its forty thousand signs for 
idej^a^Hhan the spoken means now chiefly employed, with its 
scant thousand or two. While tho uttered vocabulary of the 
Chinese is one of the poorest in the world, their wi^ttcn one 
is eminently rich and abundant. This farther analogy with 
spoken languages it has, that, as was in the first lecture* 
(p! 18) shown to be true of the latter, only a part of its 
resources aro required for the ordinary uses of life: not 
more than eight or ten thousand of its characters are other¬ 
wise than very rare, and all common needs are supplied by 
from three to five thousand. 

One more important mode of writing is said to bo dis¬ 
tinctly traceable to a hieroglyphic origin : namely, tho 
cuneiform, the character of the monument^ of Mesopotamia 
and the neighbouring countries. Its signs ar6 made up of 
various combinations of wedge-shaped elements : hence the 
name “cuneiform” (from Latin cuneiformis, ‘wedge-shaped’); 
they are also sometimes called “ arrow-headed characters,” 
from the same peculiarity. There aro several dillerqpt 
cuneiform alphabets, the older of them being exceedingly 
intricate and difficult, made up of phonetic, ideographic, and 
symbolic signs, variously iiiJtermiugled ; and sometimes far¬ 
ther complicated, it is said, with combinations which were 
phoiii^4»c in the language for w'hich they were originated, and 
have been transferred to the use of another with their old 
meaning, but a diifereiit spoken value (somewhat, as has been 
pointed out, .as we wrife viz., an abbreviation of Latin 
videlicet, anfl read it “ namely ”). Much that regards the his¬ 
tory and relations of the different systems of cuneiform cha¬ 
racters is, and may always remain, obscure : but it is con¬ 
fidently claimed that evidences are found which prove their 
beginnings to have been pickorial; and the poculiar*form of 
^ their component elements is ftilly rccpgnizcd as a consequence 
of the way in which they wefe originally written—nanjely, 
by pressurc^of the corner of a square-ended instrument upon 
tablets of soft clay ; these being afterwards dried or l|urned* 
to mak§ the record permanent. Tliat* th roilgh f uch inter- 
iflediate steps even as these, a hieroglyphic sysfem may 
fi^lly pass over into one truly alphabotici is %hown by the 
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derivation from tlie Mesopotamian cuneiform of tho Persian, 
which is by fur the simplest and the best understoodall 
the systems of its class, being purely phonetic andt almost 
purely liiphabetic. It contains about thirty-five signs of 
simple sounds, some of Ihose for the consonants being par- 
#tia]ly of a syllabic character—that is to say, being dilierent 
according as the consonant was to be followed bv one or an- 
other vowel. Jn this simpler (Mineiform aro written the 
Aclia‘menidaji inscriptions, oli which wo have alr<\ady more 
than once had occasion to talic iiotice, as preserving to us au 
Indo-Europcau dialect. Tlic history of its formation is im- 
known. 

T have called the AclhTinenidan cuneiform a partially syl¬ 
labic mode of writijig; and syllabic systems have jdayed so 
important and prominent a part in the gcTicral history of 
writing—in tlje main, traceable as derivatives from methods 
of a dillbrent character—that it is necessary for us to pay 
them ht‘re a little special attention. A pure syllabic alpha¬ 
bet is om^ whose letters represent syllables, instead of artieu- 
lafions; wdiich makes an im])erfect phonetic analysis of 
w^ords, not into tlje simple acnimls that coin])Ose tliem, but 
into their syllabic elements; wjuch does not separate the 
vowel fnnii its atteiidajit consonant or consonants, hut de¬ 
notes both togetluT by an indivisihhi sign. Such an aurtriysis 
is more, natural and easy to make than one which distin¬ 
guishes all the j)h(jn(dic elements—espt^cially in the case of 
languages of a simple structure, wl^ich do not fiivour dilficijlt 
consonantal combinations, and therefor(^ make up but a limited 
number of syllables. ]\lany times, accordingly, when some 
raco has made acquaintance w'itli the art of writing as prac¬ 
tised by aiK)tlicr, and, instructed and incited by the latter’s 
example, has set about repfeso^tiug its own spoken tongue 
by written signs, it has fallen first upon the syllabic rnetliod. 
One of the most noted alphabets of this knid is tho Japanese 
hata-lcana., or irqfa (so called from the names'^of its first 
feigns, dike alphabet, from alpha, beta), to which we have 
already pnfce had occasion to allude (in the ninth lecture) : 
it was irijidv out of flteigments of Chinese characters, and coft- 
tained. fottyAJOveh difl'oreut signs, one for each of the 
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* lables of wbicli the Japanese words were made np: for the 
spokA alphabet of the language then included only ten 
consonants and five vowels, and no syllabie contained more 
than one vowel, with a single preceding consoilant. A 
similar alphabet was devised for the Cherokee language, not 
many years ago, by an ingenious member of the tribe, George* 
Guess, who, though he had never learned to read English, had 
seen and possessed English books, and knew in general what 
was their use : it contained eig4ity-five signs, mostly fashioned 
out of English letters, though with total disregard of their 
original value. 

Another and a less pure form of syllabic alphabet is that 
which treats the consonant alone as the substantial part of 
the syllable, and looks upon the vow'ol as ^mething of sub¬ 
ordinate consequence—as it were, a colouring or aifection of 
the consonant. In its view, then, only the consonant has a 
right to be written, or to bo written in full; the a(^company- 
ing vowel, if taken note of at all, must be indicated by some 
less conspicuous sign, attached to the consonant. Peculiar 
and arbitrary as this mode of conceiving of the syllable may 
seem to us, it is historically of the highest importance; for 
upon it was founded the coiistruction of the ancient Semitic 
alphabet, wdiich lias been the parent of the methods of writing 
used‘by the great majority of enlightened nations, since the 
beginning of history. It is not dilficult to see how the cha¬ 
racter of Semitic language should have prompted, or at least 
fai/oured, such* an estimate of the comparative value of vowel 
and consonant. In Semitic r<)ot^a,nd words (as was explained 
in the eighth lecture), the consonants are the prii^ipally sig- 
nifi(‘aut, the substantial, element; the vowels hear a subor¬ 
dinate ofiice, that of indicating,^as formative elements, the 
modifiv’ations and relations o^lie radical idea; tlio former are 
stable and invariable, the latter liable to constant change. 
‘Perhaps we should not bo going too far, if we w ere to say Jhat 
only a language so constructed could have originally suggested 
such an alphabet. Be this as it may, the dnciqnt fj^emitic 
alphabet;—of which the Pheniciau is the generally ^accepted 
type, being, whether original or not, its oldj^st trjfceable form, 
•-^Was a systciii of t\ireuty-tw"o signs, all of them possessing 
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consonantal value : three, however—namely, the signs for the 
semi-vowels y and a;, and for what we may call the “ sincioth 
breathing ”—partaking somewhat of a vowel character, and 
being nntler certain circumstances convertible into represent¬ 
atives of the vowels, i, «/, and a. 

The Phenician alphabet was thus strictly and exclusively 
a phonetic system, though one of a peculiar and defective 
type. We cannot possibly regard it, therefore, as an imme¬ 
diate and original invention it must have passed, in the 
hands either of the Semites themselves or of some other people, 
through the usual preliminary stages of a pictorial or hiero¬ 
glyphic mode of writing, IMore probably, its elements w^ere 
borrowed from one or another of the nations, of yet earlier civil¬ 
ization, by whom we knew the Semitic races to have been sur- 
<1 rounded, before they entered on their own historic career. The 
traditional names of its characters are the recognizable appella¬ 
tions of natural objects, and each name has for its initial letter 
that sound which is designated by tlie character: thus, the sign 
fot h is called helh^ ‘ house ; ’ that for y, gimel, ‘ camel; ’ that 
for dy ddlethy ‘ door; ’ in some cases, moreover, a degree of re¬ 
semblance is traceable betwecii the form of the letter and the 
figure of the object whose name it bears, Tliis, so far as it 
goes, would evidently point toward that application of the 
hieroglyphic principle wdiich, as we saw above (p. 454)7'JHiide 
the figures of the lion and eagle represent in Egyptian use 
the letters I and a. The subject of the ultimate history of 
the Phenician alphabet, how’e\er, is too obscure»and too much 
controverted for us to enter here into its discussion; investi¬ 
gations of ip have readied hitherto no satisfactory results. 

The diffusion wduch tliis alpliabei and its derivatives have 
attained is truly wonderful. From it come, directly or in¬ 
directly, the three principal SeriLitic alphabets, the Hebrew, 
the Syriac, and the Arabic, the last of which has, gained 
currency over no inconsiderable part of Ibe Old World, being* 
employed by nations of diverse race, Indo-European (Persian, 
Afghaii^ and Hindustani), Scythian (Turkish), and Polynesian 
(Malayl: whilfe the •Syriac has spread, through the Uigur 
Turkish, M6ngol, .au& Mauchu, to the farthest north-easterii 
Asia. extern Iranian and the Indian alphabets hav<e 
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• been^traced, though more doubtfully,to tho same source; and 
Indjfv^specially, has been a home whore it has developed into 
new an^ richer forms, and whence it has been extended over 
a vast region, in Asia and the islands lying southwflird from 
Asia—reaching at last, in its remote derivatives, conditions as 
unlike to the original and to one another as are the late* 
didlects of a widely disseminated family of languages. In 
nearly all these countries, through all its various metamor¬ 
phoses, it has held fast, in the main, to its primitive character 
of a consonantal alphabet, with omission, or with partial or 
subordinated designation, of the vowels. But in its progress 
in the other direction, toward Europe, it fell first into the 
hands of the Greeks; and from tliem it received its liual per¬ 
fection, by the provision of signs enabling to represent the 
vowtIs not loss distinctly than the consonants. In the Greek 
alphabet, for the first time in all our review of the history of 
written speech, we find realized what wc cannot hut regard as 
the true ideal of a mode of writing—namely, that it be simply 
a faithful representation of spoken speech, furnishing a visil^e 
sign for every audible sound that the voice utters, not attempt¬ 
ing to distinguish any class of sounds as of more importance 
than another, nor to set} itsejf up as an independent instru¬ 
mentality for the couveyance of thought by overpassing the 
limits* 'j£ utterauce, and assuming to give more or other than 
the voice gives in speaking. 

Prom the Greek alphabet have been derived, by modifica- 
ti(jps and adaptations of greater or less consequence, several 
others, used .by peoples of each of the grand divisions of the 
eastern continent—as the Coptic of later Egyj^, already 
referred to, and the Armenian; tht^ runes of some of the 
Germanic tribes also, and tho eaijj,y Celtic modes of writing, 
trace their origin back to it, fnainiy through the La^n; as 
does the modern liussian, the most ungainly and unsymmetri- 
^1, perhaps, of all its descendants. But the Latin alphabet 
itself is beyond all comparison the most important of its 
derivative forms. The Greek colonies of southern Jtalj were* 
the moans of hriiiging Greek letters to tlie knowledge of tln^ 
inhabitants of the peninsula, and several of tjie Itaftan liaSions 
—Etruscans, Umbrians, and Oscans, as well ^ the Lafeii^ a 
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—provided themselves with alphabets derived from the Greek. 
All these excepting the last have passed awa.y, along wivdi,the 
nationalities and languages to which they belonged; but the 
Latin alphabet has become the common property of nearly all 
the enlightened nations of modern times whose civilization is 
derived from that of Greece and lioino; while, under European 
influence, its use lias also exleudod and is extending among 
the races of inferior endowments and culture, even crowding 
out, to some extent, their indigenous and less convenient 
modes of writing. 

Our examinutioji of the history of \^ritii)g might here 
properly enougli be closed; yet the particular interest which 
we take in our own alphabt't will justify us in delaying a 
little, to note the principal steps of the process by which it 
has been derived from the Pheuiciaii—so far, at least, as it is 
possible to do this without graphic illustration. We shall 
also thus see more clearly how a borrowed system is wont to 
he modified and expanded, in passing from the service of one 
hpiguage into that of another. There is never a precise 
accordance between, the plumctii* systems, the spoken alpha¬ 
bets, of any two languages, so that a written alphabet which 
suits the. one can be iminediatelyi aj^plicd to the other’s uses; 
and Inmce the history of every scheme of cliarac.ters which has 
won a wide currency, among various nations, prc*'obnts a 
succession of adaptations, more or less wisely and skilfully 
made. 

The chief change wrought upop^.he Phcnicion alphabet i)y 
the Greeks.consisted, as has hoed already pointed out, in the 
provision ^vf signs for the vowels. l?he Hemitic tongues, as com¬ 
pared with tlio Greek;^ wore charaittcrized by an excess of 
guttural and sibilant sounds : the superfluous signs represent¬ 
ing these, then, were put to di^^rs new uses in Greece; our 
A, E, and 0 were to tlm Phenicians designations of certain 
guttural breathings, having the value of consonants ; the semi¬ 
vowel y being wanting in Greek, its sign was greatly altered 
' and sd npl^fied to form, our I; the sign for w was retained by 
the early Greeks^,s ihc dif/nrnwd (tliough abandoned later) ; 
for Uf they^inveujted a wholly new character, V or Y (whiiih 
..are by ori^iii only varying graphic forms of the same letter). 
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The ether GTreek alterations and additions may be passed over, 
as of ^ jss account. 

The J<atin alphabet was taken from one of the older forma 
of the G-rcek, before the characters of the latter had assumed 
in all points the form and value with which we are most 
familiar—when the H, for example, had still its value as a 
breathing, and had not been converted into a long r. The' 
system of spoken sounds for which the Latin required written 
representatives was but a simple one : to the fifteen articula¬ 
tions which, as we saw in the seventh lecture (p. 265), had been 
the primitive possession of the Indo-European family, it had 
added but three, the medial vowels e and o, and the labial 
spirant/’ (it had, indeed, the semivowels y and w also, but did 
not distinguish them in writing from the vowels t and with 
which they are so nearly identical: I and J, TT and V, are but 
graphic variations of the same sign). Xearly all the Latin 
letters arc the same with the Greek, or differ from them only 
by slight diversities of form : but one or two points of dis¬ 
cordance need a word of explanation. The Latin ^stem is 
most peculiar in rejecting the K, which was found in every 
Greek alphabet, of whatever period or locality, and in writing 
both its k and y sounds af first by *a single letter, C, the 
ancient sign for the ^-sound only: then, when it came to it¬ 
self, and felt again the need of a separate designation for each, 
it know no better than to retain the C for the ^'-sound, and to 
add a diacritical mark at its lower end, making a G, for the 
purpose of denoting the corresponding sonant, g. Byasome- 
what similar .process of transfer, we have come cq write the 
/7-80und by the sign, P, wh^ch formerly belonged ^’o the r: 
when the older sign forjp, P, had assumed a shape so nearly 
agreeing with the P that the two were not readily distinguished 
from one another, a tag was hung upon the crook of the latter 
as a further diacritical mark, and it was tlms niado into R. 
^Eor the j^sound, the ancient sign for fc, the Greek digamma^ 
P, was somewhat arbitrarily adopted, its only special recom-^ 
in^indatiou being that both «; and f were labials, ^he 0. 
rcjpresenlis an old Phenician letter, a deeper guttural /ban 
rejected by the later Greek alphabets as superfllious^—and 
reajljr no better than sjiperfluous in the Latin, whore the pro- 

30 
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nunciation of the Jt-sound before u did not differ enough, from 
its pronunciation before a and o to call for an independent 
notation. Of the remaining three Latin letters, the is a 
Greek invention (used in some Greek alpliabets also with its 
Latin value, or representing in*, instead of c7t/), and, as stand- ‘ 
«ing for the double sound A*a*, not less needless Chan Q.; Y and 
Z are later importations out of the Greek alphabet, and used 
only in Greek words, to -signify peculiar Greek sounds (the 
Greek npsilon having by this *ume changed its value of u for 
that of tlio k^reiicli ?^, German «). 

The changes which we, in our turn, have introduced into 
the Latin alphabet, in adapting it to our purposes, arc not in- 
signilicaat, although far from being enough to make it repre¬ 
sent our s])okon language as fully and consistently ag it 
formerly did that of the Komana. Besides the eighteen 
articulations of the early Boiuans, we hnvo (as was show'n 
above, in Die third lecture) at least fourteen others whieli 
call more or less imperatively for separate designation. There* 
ape the a of cat and care, the a of wJwt and all, and the n of 
cut and curl; there are the two semi-vowel sounds, y and w, 
tljo palatal nasal (which we commonly write with wy, as in 
sluffi/ii/), the three sibilants, sl\ and zJi (the -w of azure), the 
two sounds of th, in thin and ihhic, and the c of vahw; and, 
fiuall}', the compound consonants ch (in church) aiiKl j (in 
juil^(). Some of these needs wo ha\e managed to provide 
lor; we have lurni'd the tw'<j forms of the Latin 1 and J, 
into two Bi^purate hdters, with very, dill’creiit values ; we hjvve 
done Die Bame thing witli Die two forms of n, V and IT, con¬ 
verting il)^.' former into a sign for the sonant labial spirant; 
by di.nibling the sumo character, we hav(^ made one wholly 
now* letter, iv, for Du* labia) scnii-vovvid ; and wm bave utilized 
// and ^z, as seiiu-\o\vcl and sonant sibilant. "We have also 
brougiit h back into its old place —y«‘t. ivithout perceptible 
gain, since its iiitroductiou makiis c superlluoua; k, c, and .s* 
having but two soundH to designate among therji. The new 
<*hara|| tcrs which the Anglo-Saxons had devised for expressing 
the two iA-soiiu^jls vwe have unfortunately suffered to go out 
of use agfein. A,pd q and x are still as useless to us as they 
were of old "to the Komaus. Hence, :^ve have virtuallytouly 
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twentj^-tliree letters wherewith to write at least thirty-two 
soundr. In the process of phonetic change, whose tendency 
is alway*" toward the increase of the spoken alphabet, the fill¬ 
ing up of the system of articulated sounds by the distinction 
of slighter and more nicely diiferentiated shades of articula¬ 
tion, our spoken alphabet has very notably outgrown the 
limits of our written alphabet. 

To this cause are to be attributed, in part, the anomalies of 
our orthography. But only in the lesser part. If an alphabet 
is hardly able to enlarge itself to the dimensions of a growing 
body of sounds, it is because men do not easily learn to write 
their words otherwise than as they have been accustomed to 
do, even when they have learned to pronounce them otherwise 
—and the same cause operates in other ways yet more effect¬ 
ually to bring about a discordance between the spoken and 
the writt(‘n language. It has been the misfortune of the 
English to pass, during its written period, through the most 
important crisis in its history, its mixture with the Norman 
Ereneh, also a written tongue: not only were the discordant 
orthogi'aphic usages of the two thus forced together within 
the limits of the same language, but a period of both ortboepic 
and orthographic confusion introduced—and the ortho¬ 

graphic confusion has been, in great measure, only stereo¬ 
typed, not remedied, by the usage of later times. 

We of the present ago have thus been in a measure de¬ 
prived, not by our owm fault, of the advantages belonging to a 
phonetic mode of yi-riling- -advantages which seemed to have 
been secured to us by the joint labours of so many races and 
so many generations. And yet, we are not altogeth'^r without 
fault in the matter, for we are consenting unto the deeds of 
our fathers and predecessors. As a community, w^e are not 
content with accepting as inevitable our orthographical in- 
•heritance, and resolving to make the best of it, despite its 
• defects; wo even defend it as being better than any other; 
wo strive to persuade ourselves that an etymological or a his¬ 
torical mode of spelling, as we phrase it, is inherently prefer¬ 
able to a phonetic. Now it is altogethei natural and praise^ 
worthy that we should bo strongly attached to a time-honoured 
institution, in the possession of which we hfive grown up, 
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aad which we have learned to look upon as a part of the sub¬ 
sisting fabric of our spee<ih; it is natural that we should, love 
even its abuses, and should feel the present inconvenience to 
ourselveb of abandoning it much more keenly than any pro¬ 
spective advantage which may result to us or our successors 
rfrom such action; that we should therefore look with jealousy 
upon any one who attempts to change it, questioning nar¬ 
rowly his right to set himself up as its reformer, and the 
merits of the reforms he proposes. But this natural and 
laudable feeling becomes a mere blind prejudice, and justly 
open to ridicule, when it puts on airs, proclaims itself the de¬ 
fender of a great principle, regards inherited modes of spelling 
as sacred, and frowns upon the phonetist as one who would 
fain mar the essential beauty and value of the language. Of 
all the forms of linguistic conservatism, or purism, orthographic 
purism is the lowest and the easiest; for it deals with the 
mere external shell or dress of language, aud many a one can 
make stout fight in behalf of the right spelling of a word 
whose opinion as to its premunciation even, and yet more its 
meaning and nice a[)plication, would possess no authority or 
value whatever; hence it id also the coininonest, the least 
reasonable, and the most bigoted ANThen it claims to be as¬ 
serting a principle, it is only defending by casuistry a preju¬ 
dice ; it determines beforehand to spell in the prevailing mode, 
and then casts about to see what reasons besides the mode it 
can find for doing so, in each particular case. It overwhelms 
with misapplied etymologic learning him who presumes to 
write honor and favor for honoiir and favour (as if it were 
highly desirable to retain some reminiscence pf the French 
forms, honneur and favour^ through wdiich we have derived 
them from the Latin honor favor)^ and then insists just as 
strongly upon neighbour (which^s neither French nor Latin) ; 
it is not more concerned to preserve the I of calm (Latin 
calrgm) than that of could (Anglo-Saxon cudhe: the I has 
blundered in, from fancied analogy with would knd should) ^ 

‘ the g sovereign (Old-English soveraine, .French souverain^ 
Italian Ijiamthat of reign (Latin ^the s of 

island (Anglo-Saxon ealand) than that of isle (Old-FrenSh 
, Latin in^sula) j it upholds such anomalies as women^ which 
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offends equally against the phonetic and the etymological 
princ’jijle (it comes from Anglo-Saxon wif-men). How much 
better "^ere it to confess candidly that we cling to our modes 
of spelling, and are determined to perpetuate them, simply 
because they are ours, and we are used to and love them, with 
all their absurdities, rather than try to make them out in¬ 
herently desirable! Even if the irregularities of English 
orthography were of historical origin throughoyt—as, in fact, 
they are so only in part—it is ^lot the business of writing to 
teach or suggest etymologies. We have already noted it as 
one of the distinguishing excellencies of the Indo-European 
languages, that they are so ready to forget the derivation of a 
term in favour of the convenience of its practical use: he, 
then, is ready to abnegate a hereditary advantage of his mode 
of speech, who, for the sake of occasional gratification to a 
few curious heads, would rivet for ever upon the millions of 
writers and readers of English the burden of such an ortho¬ 
graphy. The real etymologist, the historic student of lan¬ 
guage, is wholly independent of any such paltry assistance, 
and would rejoice above measure to barter every “ historical ” 
item in our spelling during the last three hundred years for a 
strict phonetic picture of th^ language as spoken at that dis¬ 
tance in the past. Nor do we gain a straw’s weight of ad¬ 
vantage in the occasional distinction to the eye of words which 
are of different signification, though pronounced alike: our 
language is not so Chinese in its character as to require aid 
of this sort; our writing needs not to guard against am¬ 
biguities wlrch are never felt in onr spoken speech; we should 
no more miss the graphic distiyction of meet^ yneat^ and mefe, 
of rights write, and rite, than we do now that of the two 
clcavo's and page's, the three or four fotmd's and sound's, or 
the other groups of homonyms of the same class. 

, It may well be the case that a thorough reform of English 
, orthography will be found for ever impracticable; it certainly 
will be so, while the public temper remains \vliat it now is. , 
But let us at any rate acknowledge the truth, that a re orma- 
tion is greatly to he desired, and perhaps, at some tiiye in the 
fifture, a way will be found to bring it about.. If we expect 
and wish that dur tongue become one day a world-language, 
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understood and employed on every continent and in every 
clime, then it is our bounden duty to help prepare the^ yvay 
for taking off its neck this heavy millstone. Howr heavy, 
we are Hhrdly able to realize, liaving ourselves well-nigh or 
quite forgotten the toil it once cost us to learn to read and 
'apeak correctly; yet wo cannot help seeing how serious an 
obstacle to the wide extension of a language is a mode'of 
writing which converts it, from one of the easiest in the 
world, into one of the hardeai^ for a foreigner to acquire and 
use. 

The English is already, perhai)s, spok'fen and written aa 
mothor-tongnc by a greater number of persons than any other 
existing dialect of high cultivation; and its sphere seems 
to be widening, at home and abroad, more rapidly than that 
of any other. If it ever becomes a world-langaage, it will 
do so, of course, not on account of its superiority as a form 
of human speech—since no one ever yet abandoned his outi 
vernacular and adopted another because the* latter was a 
bptter language—but by the effect of social andpolifical con¬ 
ditions, which shall widen the boundaries of the English- 
speaking community. Yet we cannot but bo desirous to 
convince ourselves that it is w.orthy of so high a destiny. 
To trust our own prepossessions upon this point may be very 
easy and comfortable, but is not quite safe. The uj<ii\^ersal 
tendency among mc/ii to exaggerate the advantages of their 
own mode of speech and depreciate those of others would 
make us, in spite of our sincere ,attempts at impartiality, 
more than just to our beloyed mother-tongue—even though 
we might ibe willing to allow" that, as all advantages cannot 
be found united in one individual, each of its rivals .among 
the cultivated dialects of tbe present or of the past may sur¬ 
pass it*"iTi one or another respect. It does not He in our 
way to take up the matter seriously, inquiring and deter¬ 
mining what is the absolute rank (»f the English among lan- 
^guagos; yet iff may bo worth while to give a fdw moments* 
consit/'aration to one or two points that bear upon the 

, I 

questiop. % c 

We hav6, in ttie first place, already had occasion to notibe 
that a language is just what the people to whom it beldmgs 
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hav« made it by their use; it is the reflection of their minds, 
and of their minds’ contents; its words and phrases are in¬ 
stinct with all the dej)th, the nobility, the subtilty, and the 
beauty that belongs to their thought; it can be made to ex¬ 
press at least as much, and as well, as it has boon made to 
express. A literature, then, is one grand test of the worth 
of a language—and it is one by wliich wo need not fear to see 
tried that of our own. It is not national prejudice that 
makes us claim for English literature, in respect to variety 
and <excellonce, a rank second to none. Wo can show, in 
every or nearly every department, men who have made our 
English tongue sa)'’ what no otlior tongue hiis exceeded- 

This is not, however, the only test. AVe cannot but ask 
also how our language is fitted to admit and facilitate that 
indefliiite progress and extension of thought and knowledge 
to which we loolc forward as the proniiso of the future. lias 
it all the capacity of development which could be desired for 
it? In thei; bearing upon this iucpiiry, two of its striking 
peculiarities—the two most conspicuous, in the view of the 
historical student of language—call for special notice: 
namely, its uniuflectivc or formless character, and its com¬ 
position out of two somewhat heterogeneous elements, Ger¬ 
manic and Komanic. 

Both these peculiarities haA^obocn made the subject of re¬ 
peated reference in our discussions hitherto. For its poverty 
in formative elements, for its tendemey to monosyllabism, for 
it" inclusion cf many parts of speech in the same aiiivaried 
word, wo hare compared English more than once with 
Chinese. But we must beware of misapprohonding the 
scope and reach of tlie comparison. There is a curious and 
suggestive analogy botwcou the present geographical position 
of the English and Chinese ruccs and the present character 
, of their languages. Since our occupation of the whole 
, breadth of the American continent, the speakers of those two 
tongues look .pver to one another as nearest neighbours 
across the intervening Pacific. But the situation '>f the 
Chines^ people is the result of simple quiescence in their 
pfimeval abode ; while the English, setting forth probably 
from the depths of the same Orient, have reacned the seats 
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they now occupy, in the sequel of an adventurous and 'con¬ 
quering career which has led them around nearly the whole 
earth, and leaves them masters of many of its fairest perfcions, 
under thfe most varied skies. The virtual distance between 
the two is therefore almost world-wide ,* it is to bo measured 
by the course which the English race has traversed, rather 
than by the distance which still separates its outposts from 
China. So the English language, starting in that mono- 
syllabism which the Ohinese hhs never quitted, has made the 
whole round of possible development, till its most advaUced 
portions have almost come back again to their original state; 
but it still holds in possession much of the territory over 
which it has passed, and is dowered with all the wealth 
which it has gath^^rcd on its way; it has passed through all 
stages and varieties of enrichment, and has kepi fast hold of 
their most valuable products. It is therefore in its essential 
character as far removed from the Chinese as is the Greek. 
Its resources for the expression of relations, for^the sulllcieht 
distinction of tlie categories of thought, are hardly inferior 
to those of the tongues of highest inflective character: they 
are of another kind, it is true, but one which, if it has its 
disadvantages, has its advantages as well. Our analytic 
flection has a practical value equivalent to that even of the 
rich syntlicsis of the classical tongues; and in this Icspeot 
also wo need confess to no disabling inferiority, as compared 
vuth the speakers of other cultivated languages. 

That, again, the English is a m'ked tongue, may not bo 
denied. There has not b^en that assimilation of its two 
elements which is tb® natural result of a complete fusion. 
The length of our words of Latin origin, as compared with the 
Saxon, a plain oxlcrnal ipdicatiou of this: take anywhere 
a page of English, and you will find that its Saxon words 
average less than half sm long as those of othbr derivation. 
What would have been the natural tendency of the language 
yrith respect to these long forms is shown by its treatment 
of ^ords borrowed earlier IVom the classical tongues: thus, 
it: has worked Aown*^ moneta into mint, huHaha into churchy 
pre^uteros into priest, eleemosurte into alms, and so on. OnTy 
the specially conservative forces of leprned culture audHhe 
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hab^t of writing, have saved many others of our sesquiped¬ 
alian Latin elements from a like fate. We have, then, in a 
certain sense, two languages combined: one of root-words, 
I^revailingly monosyllabic; the other of long dcri'^ ed forms, 
whose roots and derivation are in the main unrecognizable 
by the mass of speakers: and the latter must often lack some¬ 
thing of that freshness and direct force which belong to the 
former. Hut, on the one hand, wo have seen above (toward 
the end of the third lec'iture) that the etymological connec¬ 
tions of a word are, after all, of very subordinate consequence 
in determining its degree of significant force and suggestive- 
ncss ; and, on the other hand, there has boon, to no small ex¬ 
tent, a real amalgamation of our two vocabularies, the Ger¬ 
manic andKomanic: among the words, mainly Saxon, which 
answer the commonest and simplest uses of communication 
there are not a few also of Latin origin; and some Latin 
suffixes are familiarly added to Saxon themes, as well as the 
contrary. Our Latin words thus range from the extreme of 
homeliuosH and familiaritv to the extreme of learned stateli- 
ness, and furnish the means of attaining a great diversity of 
styles. At the same lime, the partial Komanization of our 
language throughout its whole structure renders it possible 
for us to naturalize more thoroughly, and use more adroitly, 
the »rords which, in common with all otlier tongues of en¬ 
lightened nations at t he present day, we are o])ligcd to import 
in great numbers for the designation of objects and rela- 
.tiuns of learned knowledge. Ttiehness of synonymy, variety 
of stylo, and powTr of assimilation of new ]c.irned material, 
are, then, our compensation for wdiatcvcr of weakness may 
cling to our language by reason of the discordance of its 
constituent elements. 

Our general conclusion iUiist bo that, if tholiingiish is not 
entitled to all the exaggerated encomiums which are some¬ 
times hoaj)od upon it, if it has no right to be set at the 
head of ail languages, living or extinct, it is at least worthy 
of all our love and admiration, and Avill not be found un¬ 
equal to anything which the future shall requiie of it—even 
* should circumstances make it the leading tongue of civilized 

. humanity. !For what it is to hecorao, every individual who em- 

% * 
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ploys it shares in the responsibility. The character of a 
language is not determined by the rules of grammarians and 
lexicographers, but by the usage of the community, by the 
voice and opinion of 8 peak( 3 rs and hearers ; and this works 
most naturally and efiectively when it works most unconsci- 
qusly. Clear and manly thought, and direct and unallected 
expression, every writer and speaker can aim at; and, by so 
doing, can perform his part in the perfecting of his mothoj’- 
tongue. ** 

With these few words respecting our own language, which 
must be the subject of highest interest with every student 
of language to whom it is native, 1 bring to a close our con¬ 
sideration of the subject of these lectures, thanking yini for 
your kind and patient attention to my exposition of it, and 
hoping that wdiat I have said may not be without eflect in 
helping you to clear apprehensions of the nature and history 
of one of man’s noblest gifts and most valuable Accjuisitions. 


THE END. 


XUHN CHU.l>!i AMU BOM, miMTEBB. 
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LECTURE f. 

1. Recent date of linguistic science; its preparatory stages; reasons of their 
failure; modern conditions favoring its development. 

2. Establishment of the Indo-European family of languages; of the comparative 
method of linguistic study; aid atforded by the Sanskrit. 

S, Birthplace of the science ; scholars and works mainly instrumental in its 
progi'css; its «daiin to the title of science. 

4. Field and scope of the science; its relation to other modes of thestud}\< 2 £ 
language; its aims. 

5. Interest of tlie scientidc study of language; importance of speech to man; 
value of its study to ethnology and hi 8 tor 3 ^ 

6. What is undertaken in these iecthres; sketch of their argument; method to 
be followed. 

7. Comprehensive inquiry of the linguistic student; lirst form in which it is pait> 

8. The English language learned by its speakers; early steps of the process; 
illustrations; distinctions, classifications, and positive knowledge acquired 
along with words. 

S.^Passive attitude^of the learqor,, disregard of etymologies; relation of the ac¬ 
quired sign tq the idea it represents. 

10. Our mother-tongue not acquired by inheritance; illustrations 

11. Advantage involved in learning language, rather than making'it. 

12 . What kind of English we thus learn; local peculiarities of .speech; their per¬ 
sistency ; influences correcting them. ' > 

18. How much of English we learn; th*e child’s vocabulary; extent of the vrhole 
English tongue; the part of it acquired by diflerent classes; the part left un* 
acquired; diflerences of individuals as regards power and style of expre^‘on, 

14. Diflerences ;^f individuals as regards the meanings attached to words; errors 
of acquisition and application; imperfection of language as representative 
thought; variation of meaning, in different classes of words;, vsrbal disputes* 

15. Respects in which each one’s English dllbrs fVdln that bj* others, iMibat th| 

^ngtie? language is; what gives it unity. ' 

32 
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16. How the language L kept in existence; aid rendered by literature, the part 
used and transmitted by individual speaketM and writers. 

17. AlteratIJn of the language in the process of transmission; dlfierenceiof icur 
English from Shakespeare’s; from Chaucer’s; from Anglo~Saxon; the change 
unintended'by those who maile it. 

18. Change in vocabulary; its reasons; its dificrent rate in different parts of the 
vocabulary: examples; its necessity; it consists in losses as well as additions. 

itf. Change in the form of words; impcrfcclicm of traditional transmission of 
language, in children and in older persons; currency of bad English. 

20. Tendencies leading to this kind of change; examples: silent letters; aU 
tcred accent; new verbal forms; new^^vords; altered grammatical.value, etc. 

21. Present persistency of English; its former rapid mutation; historical causes. 

22. Universal value of the mam results of these inquiries; wliat every lan¬ 
guage is, how acquired, how kept in life, how changed; what is a living 
language; change the fundamental fact in all language. 


LECTUUE II. 

f 

1 . Review: principal topics of the preceding lecture. 

2. In what way language exists; how it is maintained or modified. 

3. False views upon this subject; incidents adduced iu their support- 

4. Futility of the arguineut fforn 11105*0 incidoiiLs; liow and vjliy a potentate, 
or other individual, cannot make language; how he can do so; examples 
of words thus made or altered. 

5 . What confers authority to make language, and under what restrictions; ex¬ 

amples trum technical vocabularies ; change in the general language; usage 
Uic rule of speech. ' 

8. Example.9 of conscious discussions of the proprieties of speech; considerations 
determining the decision. 

7» Changes of form and structure, how brought about; example*^. 

8. Influences and conditions favoring, or oppo.sing, the oliango of language; 
action upon it of individuals, and of the community; aim of tlie individual. 

9. Analogy between language and an organisi^: between its yfe and that of t^e 
animal kingdom; between linguistic science au4 geolog,v. 

10. Abuse of Uicsc analogies; what tSnguage is, and how prodncell and changed. 

11. The study of language a historical science; its relation to oilier sciences; its 
fundameutal difference from the physical sciences. 

12. Unartificial character of the fapts and aspects of language studied by ns; 
tlieir objective value; nial foundation Cf the analogies with physical scianue; 
other motives of the claim that linguistics is a physical science; their ground¬ 
lessness; true scientific character of the study. 

33. itetum to the fundamental inquiry of linguistic science; new form in which ,, 

f it is put; historical investigation of a historical product. * 

14. Eyrmology the foundation of the science; its processes to be illustrated. 

15. Anriysw,. of words intObtheir jgjpponent parts; ordinary compounds; their 

' valu^; un^iy and independ«mce given Uicni. 

18i, Ci^r comp^umdisilfitb origin obscured; with origin effaced. 
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17. Compounds with subordinated clement; examples of S^uberdioftted elemftnta, 
or sdffikes: -ftd; -lestt} -ly, its history; -ship; -dof the preterit, its histoiy. 

18. Iht^tences as to the prowth of words; their soundness. 

19. Furt’/cr examples: -pk; awtandis. 

20. (jcnesis of suffixes, or formative elementi?, in general. 

21. Accumulation of suffixes about ono root; uiii\’erdaiity of formative elo* 
metilB in our language. 

22. Importance of the analytic process in etymology; its value as the retracing 
of a previous synthesis; how far this is a matter of proof, and how far of infer¬ 
ence } reason why it is so; certainty of tho inference. 

( 

LECTURE m.' 

1. 11kview: results of oar inquiries hitherto. 

2. Universality of corrupting change in language; principal tendency underlying 
it; economy of effort in utterance. 

3. The sphere of corruption widened by composition of dements; examples. 

4. Reason of the alterability of words; oblivion of etj'mology in favor of con- 

vijnient use. > 

5. Examples of forgotten etymologies with form unchanged; with form some¬ 
what changt‘d. 

6. Valuable action of phonetic change in mahing formative elements and pro¬ 
ducing gramnaatical forms. 

7. Destructive effect of the same tendency; its alteration of linguistic structure. 

8. Mutilation and final loss of verbal endings, in Latin, Gothic, Aiiglo-SaxcSz,''' 
English. 

9. Effacement of declensional forms; what is left of them in English. 

10. ' Gender: its aspect in tlie older languages; its abandonment in English. 

11. Substitution of ono mode of formal distinction for another; English irregular 
plurals; their origin. 

12. Irrt’giilar verbal conjugation in English: its origin, development, and pres¬ 
ent aspect. 

13. Origin of the later, or regular, conjugation of English verbs; its extension 

•to in'ogular verbs. ^ ,j 

14. Extension fo their present prevalence of our possessive and plui'al endings. 

15. Extensible cbiiracter of formative elertfents; mobilization new words by 

their means; historical mixtures thus produced. © 

16. Loss, by phonetic con-uption, of valuable distinctions; examples in verbal 

conjugation. » 

17» lioss of distinctions of meaning; snail and will; obsolescence of subjunotive. 

18. Change of form by conversion of one articulated sound into another. 

19. Agencidi instrumental in producing articulate sounds; example of their 
action,yHen^ff^; its elements; accent; distinction of syllables. 

20- Compatibility of articulate sounds with one another; degrees of pronounce 
ableness, in the same or in different languages; wherein euphony consists. 

2t. Physical scheme of English spoken alphibet; it^ series*aiid classes^ distilie- 
tion 0 ^ vowel and consonant; of sonant and snrd articulations^ ‘ * 

22 . (^rdinary conversions of one sound into another; excbi^ngo nf sard and 
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Miauit; ofsonn^A oV the etme series; of sounds of the same class; irregidar 
conrersi^s; assimilation. 

S3. TariahUity of vowel-sounds; resulting irregularity of Snglidi orthography. 

84 Relation of the student of language to phonetic changes; their efficient 
causes odrof his reach; peculiar usages of ditlerent languages; ascribable to 
no other causes than habit and caprice of speakers. 

2^. Grimm’s law of consonantal mutation in Germanic language; thephmiome- 
non unexplained; partial analogies for it. 

26. Loss of words out of language; its causes; where it most occurs; disap¬ 
pearance of ancient English vocabulary. 

27. Processes of change hitherto treateil external; processes of internal change; 

interest of the latter; relation of the two kinds; necessity and universality of 
internal change. .. 

28. 'On what the possibility of internal change depends; examples of internal 
and external change. 

29. Illustrations of the processes of names-giving: moon^ /uue, sun; their deri¬ 
vation, extension, aud various application. 

'!!0. Further examples: \.nilk and Smith ; Cte$ar. 

3L. The two fundamental methods of names-giving; their varieties. 

32. Variety of meanings of the same word; examples, board, pod, head, court f 
examples of notable divergence of meaning: become, kind and like, second. 

33. Ambiguity of words; in what consists clearness of expresi^ion; never fully 
attainable. 

-'04. Different words with kindred meaning; s 3 mon 3 'm 8 : their insufficiency. 

35. Variation of form accompanying variation of meaning; examples. 

36. Development of intellectual and abstract from physical and concrete mean¬ 
ing; examples, from Latin and Germanm parts of our vocabulary. ^ 

37. Attenuation of meaning; production of relational words, connectives, sub¬ 
stantive verb, etc. 

38. Phrases; change of meaning in them; in combinations. 

39. Change of meaning in fonnative elements; redaction of independent words 
to the value of such elements; verbal auxiliaries: do; hctve, its variety of use; 
signs of infinitive and possessive; prevoleu'te of this class*of words in sOLie 
modem languages. 

40. Variety of meanings in the dcr^atives of one'root; fertility and variety of 
the resource of expression. 

41. Degrees of refiectiveness in the processes of names-giving; devising of a ter¬ 
minology; fite most essential part'of language-making unconscious; develop¬ 
ment of expression; internal enrichment of a vocabulary; its correspondence 
with the knowledge and capacity of its users; power of individuals over it. 

42. Form-making always unretlective ahd gradual. 

48. Every act of language-making the work of speakers; ante^eaoy of tho 

. conception to its expression; what is meant by this; example. 

44. £v^ na4e has a historical reason, founded in convenience; denration; 
what D^tygiofogy dhdertakes; example. 

<45. The”etyiyit)2ogkal reason neiUmr necesrary nor permanent; usage the sOfjB 

' attihi^ty a^ameo % 
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46 . Wbf ytfii study the lustoiy of 'words; how they .Uluatnite IjunnuL h^utoiy t 
exiitnples of words and their hietorical r^aons. 

47 . *Tiftrusion of etymological reminiacences a detriment to the furactical use 

f^rionguage; their oblivion essential to its development; their occasional 
rhetorical value. O 

48. Use, nut etyinolog}\ makes, the significance of a word; our comprehension 
independent of etymological aid; relation of speech to thought. 

t 

LECTURE IV. 

1 . Bjbvikw of the groimd passed over: processes of e;iEtemal and internal 
growth of language. 

2. Variations in the rsi^e of linguistic clmnge, in different tongues and times. 

3. Influence of extenial circumstances on rate of change'; imaginary illustrative 
cases; correspondence of the language and mental fumiture of a people. 

4. Differences in the kind of linguistic change; change of vocabulaxy; possible 
effect on structure. 

5. Change at present in English; call for it; infusion new knowledge into nl^d 
words; adaptation of familiar expressions to new and mo'ie precise uses. 

6 r' Growth of English by combination and derivation; its restricted sphere; mo¬ 
bilization of words; its apparatus hardly admits of increase. 

7. Importation) of classical material into English; circumstances fiavoring it; 
learned character of the new knoAvlcdge; convenience and general use of this 
mode of word-making; its prominence in our use; pedantically learned EngS*'*. 

8 . Historical causes changing the mode of growth in English; nature of the 
obstacle to internal development. 

9 . Influences checking the structural decay of language; reflective use; litera¬ 
ture and education. 

10. Effect of conservative influences when limited to a doss; divergence of a 
learned and a popular dialect; dead languages; conservatism and purism. 

11 . Prospects of modern cultivated dialects; tendency of English in America. 

12. Remaining difficulUe? of the problem; peculiarities of national character; 

c appeal to physical and physiological causes vain; in what way alone physical 

causes cai\ become operative; their mode of action as yft undetermined. 

13. Dialectic differences; what a process'\)f linguistic growth iS; mutual action 
of individuals and communities the foundation of dialectic hhtory. 

14. Diversifying tendencies in linguistic growth; their origin, tl>e diverse action 

of individuals. r, 

16. Unifying influence of communication; object of speech; necessify of mutual 
understanding the restraint upon indefinite alteration. 

1$. Unify of speech necessary in a'community; what this implies; vuriabki 
meaning ecf community; parts of language belonging to communiti^ wItUn 
communities; authority for change in each. ^ 

17. Causes which favor diversificarion of language; their externa] ohiuraeter: 

wont of culture. j * 

18. Infiueuces preserving unity of speech; culture; literatiXire* 

lit. Production of unity of speech out of diversity; examples^English provincial- 
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tfini; coloniee; imm^tiuts into America; bfTaccmcnt and production of dior 
Iccts alike univerKo], 

* 20. History of the Oennan language; its ancient dialect<«; their various ciian|;;e; 

their condition in more recent times; early High-German cultivated dialects; 
' uprise of (ijje present one; influence of the Itefonnatiou, printing, Luther's 
"writings; its increasing power; its possible future; limits to its extension. 

21 . Similar history of other cultivated dialects: French; Proven val; Italian. 

22. ‘'lIistory of the Latin: its original seat; its kindred and neighbors; its spread, 
upon "wbut dependent; si>eech of Romanized Italy; further extension,through 
southern Europe; resulting group of Romanic tongues. 

23. Popular speech of the empire; fate of he classical Latin; development of va¬ 
rying dialect.s; local disturbing causes; new national and cultivated tongues. 

24. Naturalness of the convergence and divergence ot ihnlects; results of the 
fusion of (‘omrouuitios; the Latin, the Prankish, the Norse, in Gaul; the Sax¬ 
on, the Norman, in England; thcii fusion, and its result. 

25. Dialects in England; then efiacement in the traiiHfer lo America; assimila¬ 
tion to the cultivated di.ilcit; uuitoiiiuty ot English s>peech in America; iu- 

, fluences contrilmtiug to'*<"» * 

2 fi. Agreement of the English of Britain and of Aineiiea; its impcricclion; dan¬ 
gers threatening it, and influcnies tube ndied on to maintain it. 

27. Dialects in America; Ihcir range and degree; diflereiice of collociuial and 
literary language. 

28, The terms dialect and language interchangeable; traubinutation of species 
': linguistic history. 


LECTURE V. 

t. Review of the topics treated m the preceding lecture. 

2 . Error of regarding dialects as the progf'nitors, rather than descendantf, of uni¬ 
form speech. 

3. In what tlie diflercnces of related dialects coneisl; production of these diflTiT- 
ences by varjdng linguistic change; examples, vevUy^aHt fK(,1ruv^ faih(i\is, 

4. General inference from such facta; fallacy of tijo ojiposmg vi6W; causcaofthc' 
greater uniformity of human language in moderu times. 

5. Dialectic variation found within the limits of every language; diflcrenccs of 
its descendauta^not the product of this, hut arMitions to it. 

6 . Cultivation of a language; what it efl'ects, aud how; oconamy in apeech; 
what a cultivated language is. 

7. Dialectic ^ilferences and their causes of onn and the same kind through all 
linguistic history; necessary ioterenco from liugui.«tic correspondences; allow¬ 
ance for accidental resemblances and borrowing. 

8 . ClassiUcation of langaages by their relationship; next task to be undertaken. 

9. Belatiouehip of English; unity of its dialects; its connection with languages 

of Germany; historical explanation of this. « 

Id. The th^diviS|ioiu tiff Gemanic language; their inferred origin and decent. 

H* C^neotion cf |uurt of our vocabulary with the Romanic languages; its bia- , 
, toqdcal ground. 
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C|pnnflctlon of Germanic and Romanic languages mritiil one another and iffith 
languages; why to be expected. 

13.. ^ther European tongues related to ours; Greek; Celtic,its formet^ixtent and 
pre'^^t representatives; Slavonic, its domain and chief branches; Lithaanic. 

]^4. Kuroppao languages of other kindred. ^ 

15. Asiatic tongues related to ouro: Trunlan; Indian. 

1 (). Earaily of languages thus made up; its names; relations of its members. 

17. Evidence of the unity of the family; most conveniently exhibitable in certain 
clftsHcs of words; why this is so; illustrations. 

18. Examples of correspondences of Iudo>European words: numerals, pronouns, 

wortls of relationship. • 

19. Value of these correspondences; they cannot be the result of accident or of 
borrowing; theory sometimes put forward to explain them; its untenability; 
mixture of languages ven' slow to atlcct such words as those selected; slowest 
of all to ntlect grammatical stiucture. 

20 . Correspondences of grammatical structure in Indo-European speech; per¬ 
sonal endings of verbs. 

21. The coi rcspondcnces given specimens merely; omy possible way of accoui^i^- 
ing for them. 

22. Original home of the language unknowft; even (ho latest movements of the 
Indo-EuvojK'an races quite obscure; their several apiiearaiico in histoiy. 

23. Lingui''tic*bvidcnce a** to tlie home wanting; futility of mference from supe¬ 
rior primitivene'^'. of certain languages; uiter-conncctious of the branches still 
(Imibttul; conflicting views respecting them; the general question insolui.il i 

24. Time of Indo-European unity undcteiminnblc; latest admissible date; 
recent discoveries bearing upon the antiquity of inau. 

25. Partial restonstion of (he original common vocabulary; legitimacy of infer¬ 
ence'' from it as to comlition of its speakers. 

26. Inferences derived: mode of life, possessions, arts, social constitution, and 
religion of the Indtt-Kuropcaii inother-tribo. 


• * LECTURE VI. 

1. IIlvikw ;.survcy of the branches of Indo-European language; our next task a 

more detailed survey. '' 

2. Divihioni of Germanic branch; Low-German group; English and its direct 
ancestors; Frisian; Old Saxon; their fate; Netherlandish; Flemish. 

3. High-German group; its three period'iq their date, ruling dialects, and litem- 

tnres. ^ 

4. Scaqjliniivian group; Icelandic records; their date and importance; modem 
Scandinavian dialects. 

5. Extinct ^proups; Ulfilas’s Biblc-version; Mocso-Gothic; its importance. 

6 . Slavonic branch; Church Slavic; Russian; other dialects of the south-eaa|rai 
group; princi])al language^s of (bo western group. 

7. L^huanic group; its relation to Slavonic; sootce of idi inferos^; dialects. 

8 . Celtic branch; its present narrow dimensions; its detay a^d^irobablB 

, tJon; Ccltomania.' 
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9. EorUeftt Celtic records; their date and character; other Gadhelie dialecU} ' 
Cymric dialects; Welsh literature; Cornish; Armorican. 

" 10. j^omartic branch; its members; date of their early records. ^ 

11. Romanic tongues representatives of the Latin; age of the Latin; otherrelated 
dialects of ancient Italy; Italic group; false theories as to origin of Latin. 

12 . Greek; its earliest monuments; its dialects, their date and early records; 
modem Greek. 

13. .Iranian branch; cuneiform inscriptions; the Avcstaand its language; Pehlevit 
Farsi; modem Persian language and literature; character of modem Persian. 

14. Languages allied to Iranian; Armenian, etc. 

15> Indian branch; part of India occiipie^i by it; modern Indo-European dialects 
of India; Gypsy language; Prakrit and Pah; their rcliition to the Sanskrit. 

16. Present position of the Sanskrit; its two dialects; character of the classical 
Sanskrit; its literature and chronology; Vcttic dialect; date of the Veda; its 
value to the study of Indo-European antiquity. 

' 17. Character of the Sanskrit; unfounded claims in its favor; its defects and 
advantages; source and degree of its value to Indo-European philology. 

1^ Sources of the interest attaching to the study of Indo-European language; its 
relation to ourselves; historical importance of the race speaking it. 

19. Entrance of the Indo-European'race into history; rise to importance of the 
several branches, Persian, Greok, Roman, Germanic; Semitic interference; 
present position of the race. 

20. Legitimacy of the historical title to interest; intrinKic superiority of Indo- 
i!.uropean speech. 

21. Connection of Indo-European philology with the scionce of language; its 
grounds; antiquity and variety of Indo-European dialects, as compared with 
Chinese, Egyptian, Hebrew; with other tongues, 

22. Advantage to the student in possessing connected dialects of varied structure 
and different age; what he can do witbout them; with variety only of con¬ 
temporary dialects; illustrations; superior advantage offered in Indo-European 
language; the latter the basis of linguistic science; but not its whole material, 

23. End nought by the linguistic student; material and method of his search; 
historical character of his investigations; quali.lieg needed in ftic etymologist. * 

24. Difficulties of etymological study; ^aste of mind in its false pursuit. 

26. The comparative method; its grounds; comparative philolog}'. 

26- Abuses of the comparative methdd; miscellaneous comparison; comparison 
of distantly related tongues without regard to intermediate forms; examples; 
comparisoji oflau^ages unrelated. - ^ 

27. Cumulative natnre of evidouces of relationship in language: process of its 
establishment. 

2 5. Difference of modem etymologizing il^m ancient; qualities demanded by 
H; its two fundamental principles. 

29. ^, Comparison of lists of words; its insufficiency as means of linguistic research. 

30 . limitation of .lingnistic study to a comparison of words; its error; what is 
involvei^iil |he histo'ty of a WoM; example. 

the comparative method. 
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LECTURE VII. 

1 ‘Rryibw: importance of Indo>Europcan language, and metbod its invest!' 
gaUon; next subject of inquiiy. 

J2. Degree of our knowledge of the history of Indo-European speech. 

3. Processes of linguistic growth; their possible future effect; question asito their 
beginning; reply to it. * 

'4. Ground of our knowledge concerning beginnings of speech; examples of receut 
English combinations; inference as to all formative elements; authority of 
analogical evidence in language. 

5. Analysis of iri'amcabilify; itsnuchms; original independence of the latter. 

6. Primary and secondarj’ suffixes; how far they differ and agree. 

7. Indo-European roiAs; their value; original monosyllabism of Indo-European 
sjteech. 

8. JPrimd facie objections to this view; humbleness of such beginnings; their 
insufilc lency. 

0. I'be two classes of roots; pronominal roots; their office, application, derivative 
classes, number, structure; examples. 

10. Verbal roots; their number, structure, aiul office; examples; nature of their 
significance. 

11. The tlieon’ of roots as tlie beginnings of language, whence derived; contro¬ 
versy as to lirst words; as to relation of the two classes of roots. 

12. Question as to absolute originality of recognired roots; examples of apparent 
English roots, really derivative; of Indo-European roots of the same characfcA; 
caution necessary on this head. 

13. Original roots analogous, at l^st, with those we trace; value of all forms of 
more than one syllable; other supporting considerations i earliest infioctions; 
ditfereuco of a primitive and a derived monos^dlabism; bcanty alphabet of 
fir**! Indo-European language; its dev'elopinent, 

14. First Ibnns, how Inode; first verbal teusse; genesis of its endings; their relics 
in English. 

15. Other tenses; the augment; reduplication; traces of the latter in Germauic. 

*16. Moods; future tense; *re..exive8 and passives; derivative conjugatious; 

special theroe ol‘ present and imperfect^ 

37. Reductions and extensions of verbal inflection, in Greek, Latin, Germanic. 

18. Genesis of nouns and noun-forms: nouns withoiif suffix of tlorivation; most 
immediate derivatives from roots*; suffixes of derivation; their origin. 

3.0. Endings of declension; ndulioi^ indicated by them: case — Ir^o-Europegn 
cases and their itigns; number; gender — character and origin of grammatical 
gender. ^ 

20. Reduction of declensional system in modem languages, as to numjior, case, 
and gender. 

21 . Declension of adjectives and pronouns; relation of substantive and a^eclive* 

22. Other parts of speech: adverbs, their derivation; pifeposilisns, their pripiitiYe 
value and origin; conjunctions; articles; interjections., • t ^ 

23. Development of Indo-European language; its earl^ iate;*itl slcpiv itnA 
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ual progress; reasons of this; rote aooelenvtedly rapid, up to a maximi^m in 
pre-lnstoric time. .' . 

”24. Objection, hence drawn, to theory of primitive monosyllabism; propr*****'of 
modern tonnes towand an analytic structure. 

25. Weakness of t|ie objection; joint action of synthetic and anah'tic tendencies,* 
the Ifttter not always the stronger in historic times; illustrations; character of 
l^ussian. 

26. True form of the question involved; modern analj^lic forms do not disprove 

growth of older synthetic; habit determines the preponderance of either tend¬ 
ency; reasons for the climax of ? 3 mthetic habit; for tlie later jirovalonce of 
anah'tic; general conclusion. ' 

27. Kenan's doctrine of the antecedency of synthesis; his confusion of .synthetic 
conception with sj-nthetic stj'lo of expression, which as^Teolly implies mental 
anah'sis as does analytic expression. 

28. Stead}' progress of linguistic growtli, without sudden shift or break; ba.se- 
lessness of the thcoi*}'that Janguuge-niakiug and liistoiy exclude aud succeed 
one anotlier; necessity of rigorous metliod in reasoning from known conditions 

laJiguage back to unR^^ own. 


LECTUUE Vlir. 

1. RkviEw; next subject; its connection with' wliat precedes. 

2 . Wider value of results drawn from history of lndo-Kuroj>ean speech; things 

of all liuiguage. 

3 . Liugui.^tic families,on w'liat evidence established; tlieir uncertain boundaries; 
doubtful languages. 

4. Abnormal effacement of material signs of relationship; introduction of evi¬ 
dence derived from structure; its possible value. 

5. Structural characteristics of Indo-European language; its combinations; their 
closeness; its inflective character; wherein this consists. 

G. Semitic family; its locality; other names for it; its chief members. 

7. Semitic history; Pheniciaiis and their aotiv'if}',* Semitic empjrcs in Me.soiio-^ 

tamia; their records; itnportauce of Hebrewflisfc>ry; rise and fall of Arab 
greatness. , 

8 . Branches of Semitic language and their literatures. Canaaiiitic branch; 
Hebrew, anci^it, Kabbinic, and modem; Samaritan; Plioniciun remains; 
Cathaginian. 

9. Aramaic .branch; Jewish Chaldee Chr'^tian Syriac, ancient and modem.; 
Nabaiean. ' 

10. Arabic branch: llimyaritic remains;«Ethiopian dialects’; Arabic,^earliest 
records; spread of the Arabic; its infusion into other tongue.?. 

11. Characteristics of Semitic speech: its inflcclive tj'pe; what this"implies; Its 
tllliteral r^ts and internal flection; illustration; adixes and derivation. 

12. Pecniiaidty of Semitic inflection; analogies for it in Indo-European language; 

fttn'lamental 'di^erence* hints at a partial explanation of it; attemlts to 
fOBolve th| rodttfinto monosyllables; difficulty of tlic problem. 

.ft - - I, . 
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' 13. Semitic verb: its numbers, persom, tenses, moods, eicrivfttive conjugationsj 
nouns; their declension 5 substantive verb. 

14. Semitic syntax; development of meaning; general character of th^ language. 

J.O. Ki 'ations of the Semitic dialects; persistency of their structure; its reasons; 
difficulty of combijiation; comparative primitiveness of the 'dialects; character 
of modem dialects. 

10. Semitic dialect of Assj^ia; asserted connection of Semitic with certain lan¬ 
guages of Africa; with Indo-Kuropean languages; its insuflicient grounds, 

17. tiencral value of Semitic language; erroneous opinions as to the Hebrew. 

18. Scythian family: Its territoiy; other names for it; its’branches. 

19. Ugrian branch: its position and di\.sions; Samoyedic branch. 

20. Turkish branch ; historic career of the Turlcs; divisions of the branch; rela¬ 
tion of their dialects^ 

21. Mongolian branch; its conquests; its prc.sent condition and territory. 

22 . Tungusic branch; its situation and divisioiJ.s; tlie Mancliu^in China.. 

23. Nature of Scythian activity; literatures of the Manchus and Mongols; of 
the Uigurs, and the Jagataic and Osmanli Turks; of Hungarians; of Finns. 

24. Afserted Ugrian dialect of Assyrian moiminents. " 

25. Uncertainty of the tie connecting the Scyt)iiau'branches; possible explana¬ 
tions of their discordance; their con’espohdence morpiiologieal rather than 
material; their agglutinative type; meaning and value of this. 

26. Scythian Structure: derivation by sutlixes; invariable roots; harmonic 
sequence of vowels; regularity and complication of inflection. 

27. Scythian declension; cmijugation, as illustrated from Turkish; imperfCc. 
distinction of nouns and verbs; syntactical construction. 

28. Difl’creut*.es of structure amonj^tho Scytliian branches; their present classi¬ 
fication provisional. 

LECTUllE IX. 

* 

1. Revikw: the familfes of language already treated. 

2. Partial uncertainty of genetic classification; our knowdedge of some families 
hupcrfect; differences of invent igators and their results. 

S. Doubt as to unity of the Scy'Hiaii fijmily; the so-called Tuvaniao, flunily; its 
worthlessnees; origin of the name. ^ 

W 

4. Dra vidian group of languages; its territory ; its principal dialects; tlieir situa¬ 
tion and culture; structure of Dravidion language; its relation -o Scytlii.'iu. 

5. Languages of nortlr-eiistem Asia: the Japanese; its structure, dialects, litera¬ 
ture, and writing; Corean; Kuriljan; llamchatkan; other Jangusgea of ex.- 
tremw north-east; their relation to problem of origin of American population. 

( 1 . Monosyllabic languages; their grade and mode of structure; illustrations, 
Chinese and English; comparative phrases; relations of the monq^llubic 
tongues to ..ne another; evidence of their unity. ' 

7. China: antiquity, persistency, and value, of Chinese culture; its decay; Csn- 
fucius, his work; Chinese literature. 

8 . Ch^acter of Chinese language; phonetic form, numher,* am] o'^^ce of its 

> wotrds; their written signs; grouping of its words; classifiers Aitd signs of jifttfiS 

, e^pecch; approach to agglutination; value of the Ch''^iese / 
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d. of Farther India; their cultnre and character; lou^aageagl the • 

Himalaya; Tibetan Jonguage and literature. ^ 

10. HaUy-t'oIyneeian family: its extent; culture among its languages: ^^ir 
imity; their phonetic structure; roots; inflection of verb and noun. V * ^ 

11. Melanesian languages; tribes speaking them; their diversity; their struc¬ 
ture Languag^ of Australia. 

12. ^Egyptian languagef antiquity of Eg^'ptian culture; its monuments and Tec> 

ords; their decipherment; Coptic; hieratic and demotic Egyptian. • 

13. tether African languages, claimed to be akin with Egyptian; Ilamitic family. 

14. StructureofEgj'ptian language; p(3vcrty and ambiguity of its forms; gender; 
claimed relationship of Ilamitic and Semitic languages. 

15. Eauguages of the rest of Africa; diflficulty of their treatment; South-African 
family; its prefixes; inflection of nouns and verbs; clicks; their derivation. 
Languages of the middle of the continent. 

16. Languages of America; difliculties of the problem tliey present; American 
culture; isolation of the dialects; variety of external condirioiis; peculiar 
changeablenoss ; modern date of our knowledge. 

I**. Probable unity of Af-’ricau language; its polysynthetic stnicture; what is 
meant by this; traces of fi'^.dse where; othgr evidences of relationship. 

18. Discordance of material in American languages; princijial groups in North 
America. 

19. Question of derivation of American ahoriginos; futility of attempting its 
ftettlcment at present ; what we have first to do; wild theories uppn the sub¬ 
ject; claims upon us of the study of American language and archwology. 

20. Isolated languages: the llasque; its place, character, and possible value; 
Etruscan; its alleged relationship; Cauoasiau languages; Albanian; Yen- 
isean; other like cases possible. 

LKCTUIIE X. 

1. Review: synopsis of the families of language. 

2. Varying degrees ofeerhvinty of the genetic classification; morphological evi¬ 
dence ; its value as compared with material. 4 , * • 

3. Morphological division of langaages^iuto two classes; constitucute and charac- 
feristics of the classes; the division not absolute; one-sided. 

4 MorphologicCI division into tliree classes: their characuiristics; their descrip¬ 
tion not exhaustive; the two higher classes not homogeneous; the inflective 
principle^it.s value; pjolysvnthetic cfass. 

5. Parallel of the ttu’oefold division with political conditions; its weakness. 

6. Schleicher’s Bclieme of morphological notation; its application to monosyllabic 
languages; to agglutinative; toinflectivo; its value. 

7. Variety of the cfliaracteristics to be taken account of in judging a language; 
rl^rUctuTe not su^cient; significant content; diillculty of a classificatioa by ab- 
■oltite value. 4, 

ft. Funda^etl^ arid buperioiF importance of the genetic classification; it^ con- 
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• 9. 17o|)>accordance of tlie linguistic and physical classifi^tions of hnitian rac^; 
th*^vr^nal reconciliation necessary; what can now be done toward it. 

10 ..iieUtion of language to race: erroneous views; their refatatio »4 language 
not certain sign of race, nor mixture of language the representation of iuix!> 

, tnre m races; caution thus imposed on the linguistic ethnologist.^ 

11. Language a generally trustwortliy indication of i%e; |li^ture of races the 
disturbing force in aU ethnology; mixture of speech accompanies nllxturo 

• of communities, and often its only traceable sign. • 

12 . Abnormal extension of a language dependent on culture and literature^ ex'> 
amples, Latin and Arabic; evidence of language more trustworthy in more 
ancient and ruder times. 


<dl3. Drawbacks tophj’sioal evidence of race; modification of race-type; value oi 
linguistic evidence ta the physical ethnologist. 

14. Indo-European speech and race; view sometimes held as to their relation; 
false as.sumj>tiou; use of the analogy of tho Latin; its impropriety; extension 
of Indo-European lungnage to be explained maiply by that of a race. 

15. Superior availability of linguistic evidence of race in respect to apprehensd- 


bility, and ease of record and study; examples of^ value; pregnancy of^n- 
guage with historical indications; its part in etlu^^nogy. 

16. Dhliculty of the ethnological problem; its* analogyrwitli the geological. 

17. Bearing of language on the question of human uiiit}’^; negative value of its 
evidence. • 

18. Impossibility of proving by language the diversity of human races; unlim¬ 
ited variability of speech; none of its existing ditferences irreconcilable wj^ 
unity of origin. 

19. Impossibility of proving imity of the human race by language; this impossi¬ 
bility a practical one. * 

20. Djtficulties of etymologic research; diversity of words historically connected; 
resemblances, in form and meaning, of words unconnected; examples. 

21. Frequency of fnl#e etymologies; delusive signs of relationship discoverable 
between any two known languages; Swift's burlesque; its serious counterparts; 
apnlication of the doctilue of chances to linguistic coincidences; its futility. 

*22. Eftect of fortuitous rose^bl|picos in frustrating inquiry into the ultimate rela¬ 
tionship of linguistic families; signs of this relationsliip discoverable only in 
original roots; impossibility of reachftg back to the historical beginnings of 
most families; accidental correspondences among roots. ^ 

23. Worthlcissness of the traced radical correspondences between different fami- 

. lies; impossibility of Uieir extensioni^hrough all the families; general coa- 
olusion. ® * 


LEOffURE XI. 

1 . Risvixwf heads of the last lecture; unpractical character of the <][besfjQ!i^ 
human unity. 

2 , Origin of language: an exti-a-historical inquiry; but prepared f(pr 
fiftd by our historical investigations; how niu(^ is leflMo to iicdved. 

9* Whether men could produce the beghmings of speeAii 
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Ibis theory ♦*’nncoe‘j<<aiy, its wcaltnes'j, geunally held, in^vhnt 
s^nse it IS tiuOi luadnus ible suppo'ution soiuotjuiei made , 

4. Analogy betTACtn laii^aa^L, nud tloilung and shaltoi, then noitsMtj ^ tlnlr 
cade beginnings., I’uir dt\tloi)uunt vnd jieifnu ii ‘•’rm, 

' 6 Sourif otjthe mipulsn to jjk 1u(< sptrch, it bom nUliout, lomilig trim 
dijsue of d, i, lingnage i sk il i > (ssun prodiKtion, and iiu I, 

|Ri|Aj^ssihlc, to <i solVirv nun 

8 Languagt and thought not 11 ntn-al m'nhut sons» man ppuihs buausi hf 
Ihirki 

7 C on.S'jdciatumH showing the non jl n it\ oPtJionght ind «!po<<h impuActim 

of s^pttih IS rt] It MII ati not ('i oiHspow«.r({ t\pi smoii uiu(|u il t j 

Im powu of oouKpti 11 ml jmlgnnnt, >nin.tA if cxir'^sion len Runejn 
Ihouglit — e y,m 1 nglish Latm li neh, ( liinese \Uniihtv of the tn 
between idiu ml word, It rnmg to thml in n i it imH 

8 1 sHiit111 uni ktness of thought in I it jiokui, or its n ti 1, ixpit si n 

*) Will thtr t’ioii(^ht and spn til aiL I -<\t(nsi\( (Uuiii tint id as i inriot exist 
'Without worls. Its iulilit^ jllustiatun of woiU ii iking, the uka alwi>s 
anterior to llu w oi 1 

10 fiiee nimuisunbiliti oi n^lit 'in I ^p ech, luw 1 ;i anl in wlnt siiucne 
Unrik. luth'll Olds, we i_ul ouv t u ,»,ot mtiv nds 

31 What ratutal aet em i*> ti op e iil d the kIi* thought pr ‘'■ent in the deaf 
mntto, anl, m a me isurc, iii the low i in nn’-», tin liilf s nj pu uh to e i 
parity of lungua,.,t 

l2^Dirttreu(f minuitil att n b^twien nn n anl Uwir 'll iiul , vn<tanit tin 
crow’s eapatily of coeintui.,, its Inn t lio\ nun tifinseends tin sc limits, 
pomls ol snpciionty of his powers, v slncti m of qii ilit < s 

18 Aid rondenil by lan^,u 1 *• to tin pio.,ims id knowlidgi of nnnilHrs, firtlnr 
aid of 'wnttea Digns petuhar ik iliti u nuthemitnal loneijitions ut all 
then signs ill MSI I 1 y jspe ikers, then diuli ouuritiu difkituti-icis tutuitous 
basis of our di t mi il s> str in 

14 High impoitain < of loi^iuge to the lUarntss nnl i irh of mentil acliin, 
speecb *11 nistiiimtHialitv vhn h the mn I < n iti an I works w ith 

35. Conclusii n speuh the ansist int o( t’ > i dit lan,.ni i and udtuie iin]tssdlc 
'Without SOI null) the brgininn^s i f bp i th is e Adtas, dt vised for com nuni- 
cation, what lemams of the piobkm fl ongm 

38 Tlie vojic as means of c\pus«ion, ucirnmnink 1 hi aiailabihty, not im 
posed hi nccisslti, other neans, grstuu, Sts rm]>h)Mnint by tin diaf and 
dumb, its 11 itwrahn ss, and (at)aut3 or dtvclopmwit its oii..,iuj1 importauco 
and pwseii other «nj>tru)iit\ of the tone’* 

37 Si^nifnancr of fir«!t signs why tin 3 d noted iition anel ejuabti, even thing, 
in all langiiagt, designated oy relucucg to thesi, impossihihty of directly 
aigiufying roue lete ob|cctfe, various ionvcrtihiliti of first signs 

18 Theones respecting the origin of loots- onomatojioplic thiorj , intejjntiohal 
tti\t>ry, rcAonanije tluory, groimdUssness of the laat, its implicalioii of a mira* 
clej tta diurordauiCe wiiii lingqistic tiietory 
|^uU4tai kl value* of the other thoorioa, efficiency of tlie imitatne pimuple; 
.sitligidutudh of of a cbumto eubjeetiso ssmbohsm, miause of the latte^^ ^ 
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^20. Fandainental principle of the lii>t lanf^uage-uiakin|^ value of tone and 
gesture. 

2t. ion ofnnitadve signs to tlieir ideas; aid of accompanying circumstaiices; 
” ' ‘" of designation. 

22. lOtFu ,‘ment oftJie traces of inntative origin; common weakness of the defend- 
‘ers of the onoinatopoetic theory.* ^ 

2‘1. Deficiencies of our knowledge as to earliest history or syK^ch; scantin’ 'is of 
jhe lirst language; rise luid final jirevalence of word-making by dcrival.ion. •. 

24. Reproach to which our view of the subject is exyiosed; its giouudles»i)'»sfl; 
common error of linguistic scholars. 


; their degrees of 

ire|iind to the development 
fKnowledge; giowtliand 


LKCTURE XII. 

1. RrviEW: conclusions reached in the last lecture; their accordance with the 
results of our yirevious.imiuiiifis. 

2. Why nu n alone speak; essential clmraotei^tK} of human syieech; supe¬ 

riority of man: instinct andivasoy^; intelligt^*', of annuals; their powei to 
foriii g^-noral ideas; their most important ’ i 

iipyiroaih to. speech. 

3. Advantage of sp(>o('h; its relation to our soci 
of our powers; means of handing down accu 
tranMnissiou of cull urc. 

4. Education gained iii ac(|uisition of language it self; analogy between linguis¬ 
tic training of a child and that of the race; between the cliild’s acquisition oi”* 
language and of knowledge; between inv’ention of language and that of tho 
locomotive engine; problem set before the language-makers, and mode of ita 
solution; results of mental labor tjt'posited in words. 

5. Cjonslraint imposed m acquisition of language; .bow brought to our apprehen¬ 
sion ; inlluence of past generations of speakers. 

6. Extent to which ditfei’cnt races have availed themselves of the advantages 
implied in languagef lowest and highest degrees. 

7. Xecesf-itv of writing to fullest development of uses of speech; written ]|jinguage 

^ the coinplomen| and continuation of spoken; tends to unify the whola race» 

8. Writing has a history of <icvftoi>ment; its first impulse; notable analogy in 
this respect’wdtli speech; written languj^e at first indepepdent Of syiokcn. 

9. Mnemonic and symbolic objects as Ibrenmnors of writing; instances of tlicir 

u.sc; fullest elaboration of the method, the quijjpoi, % 

10. Picturo-writiiig; American example; germ of another method contained iu 

•this: analogous stage of speech. * * • 

11. Mexican picture-writing; phonefl^Iemeiits in it; difference of opinion aa 

to its genera! character- • 

12. Egyptian writing: character of the sj’stem; its inferrible initial stage ;Jhoin«n- 

yniy and symbolism iq,,llie lueroglypbs; derivation of phonetic and alyibabetio 
signs; mixturej in practice, of signs of various kind; deriviition of hieritlc 
ami demotic modes of'writing; Coptic alphabet. m 

13. diinesc writing: its forcnitmers; its l^ginnin^s, hiero^Iyjnw; Ui^iyicoinbijiwt" 
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tion; ayii^^c appl’ nation; introduction of a phonetic element; illuutraUou { 

' Siena used in many combinations. 

14‘ Changes of form of the Chinese Characters; analogies in apeech; re^djocs of 
Chinese writing to the language it represents. ..v 

35. Cuneiform modes of writing; their variety; tlieir beginnings; rr .son of 
fomlL';' P|*rsian lUphabetic cuneiform. < 

|1^llabic alpha, ots, es:amples, Japanese and Cherokee. 

tially syllabic alphabets; ancient Semitic; ground of its peculiar char- 
'acter; Fheniclan alphabet; its possible derivation; names of ite letters. 

18. Spread of the Pheniciiui alphabet; its i^rfectlon by the Groelij^hret realiza- 
tion of the idea of a true alphabet. 

19. Derivatives of the Greek alphabet;, the Latin alphabet. 

20. Derivation of English‘Jietters; Greek conver.siQB| of Pheiiician signs, and 
additions; Latin inoditications, omissions, oiid admions; later modifications 
and additions. 

21. Kelation of English writtcn^lphlibet to spoken; causes of anomalous Eng¬ 
lish orthograph}*,, . 

pernerits of Englhh * <\> of spem%; ground on which its maintenance 

I'^my be defended; t'ul' s on 'ivluch it is commonly supported; ^w*orlU- 

•iMsness of the etyrnologi< iple; reasons for wishing a phonetic reform. 

23. Prospects of the En.^ w<>rld-language; its charjicter as a language, 

judged by the test of lileraiiiie; value of this test; the two marked peculiarities 
of the language: ila uninflective character; analogy and contrast with Chinese 
in this respect; its mixed structure; compeusatiug advantages of the hatter. 

24. General conclusion; influences to bo relied upon for maintaining and im¬ 
proving English. 
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j4, tbe letter, derivation of, 464. 

«, flattetiiiiff of, in fiance^ etc., 43. 
a or o», article, 1L'>. 

-ctWc, 40~41. 
abstract, 112. 

A^*v^sinia, Semitic laiignages of, 297, 
299. 

Al»v»<inian groii[> of Hainitic laiiguagep, 
341,343. 

Accent, makcK unity of word, 7)6; how 
pioduced, its various place iu 

dtrlVireiit languages, 95-6. 

Accidental correspondences Ixdween 
words unrelated. 180, 243-4, 387-91. 
Aclnemciudan niorminents, 222; cliar- 
acter iu which they are written, 460. 
Acquisition of language, how made, 
11-20; acquit^ition of ineutal training 
and knowledge involved in it, 442-u. 
A do lung, referred to, 4, 

Adjectives, in Imio-European language, 
275; English nouns di»cctl\ con¬ 
vertible into, 282. 

Advi-rbs in Indo-European language, 
275-6. 

jEolic dialect of ancient Greek, 221. 
Afghan or Pushto language, 192, 224. 
Afri'-a, languages of, 297, 299, 310 16. 
a gain, 115. 

Agglutinative stHieture of Scythian 
languages, 316-20; of Dravidiuii, 327. 
Agglutinative tongues, their eharao- 
teristies, clasailication, and relations, 
360-65. 

Ainos, language of, 329. 

277. ;■ 

AH)nnian language, desconclant of an¬ 
cient Illyrian, 191, 290-91, 355. 

Alemannic 1 dialect of Ohl Uigh-Ger- 
man, 163, 211. 

Alfuras of Australia, langnagc of, 340. 
Algonquin group of American lan- 
guage3,’i@50. 
ally ,29. 

alma, 20,102, 387. 
al^hojb t, 46U. 


Alphabet, spoken, structure and rela¬ 
tions of, 91; primitive altdiabet of 
Indo-l'mropean language, 265; its 
‘development, 266; limited alphabets 
of Polynesian languages, 338. 

Alphabet, written, germs of in Egypt, 
454-5; derivation of alphabetic cu¬ 
neiform, 460; syllabic alphabets, 460- 
61; Semitic . Ijihabet and its deriva¬ 
tives, 461-3; Greek and its deriva¬ 
tives, 463; Latiu, 464-6; Jtlnglish, 
466-7. 

aha, 111, 114. 

Altaic famil}’^ of languages — see Scy¬ 
thian. 

am, 62-3, 115, 135, 267. 

Ainerica, the Eiigli&h language in, 161, 
171-4. 

America, aboriginal l.anguagcs of, 346- 

. 53: their variety and changeable- 
nevs. 346-7; piobaiile unity, 348; 
pdlA'synthcfie structure, 348; princi¬ 
pal groups in Nbirth America, 350 
-51 ; qiu’htion of their relation to 
A.sialie languages, 330, 351; absurd, 
theories respecting this, 3.52; impor¬ 
tance to ns of their study, 352. 

American aborigines, exainpJes of pict¬ 
ure-writing by, 450-52. 

AnJ..aric language, of Abyssinia, 297, 
299. 

an or o, article, 115. 

-fina, 140. 

Auelogics, extension of prevailing, its 
indueiiee in producing (he changes 
of language, 27-8, 82, 85. 

Analogii s betwoeu ling'dstie and cer¬ 
tain physical sciences, 46-7, 62. 

Analysis, etymological, of words, 56 
.se(( ; is the rt‘tracing of a previous 
histoiical synthesis, 65-7, 251-4; 

imlispensabre in compitriBon d' lan¬ 
guages, 2rO. 

Analytical tendency iu,modern lan*- 
giuiges, 120, 273; itf ground, 280-86. 

ami, 115. 

' * 
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Andaman islands, people and language 
of, 339. » 

Anglo-Saxon language, ancc^Jtor cd* 
liuiglish, 24; its rcdatioiis to the other 
Gennai)iic^anguage«>, 210. 

AnltnaU lo-wrer than man, mental ac¬ 
tion of, 414—17, 439; how near some 
<1 of tiicm approach to capaeit} of lan¬ 
guage, 410, 440; rea.H<m ot tlioir inca¬ 
pacity, 438^0. 

Anuamc^e language, 3-30. 

Antiquity of buinun race, 205, 382-3. 

apprvhem!^ 312, 133. 

Arabic alphabet, oiigiii and dilTubiun 
0% 462. 

Arabic language, 204, 290-7, 301 seq., 
306; its literature, 209-300; its spread, 
299, 3UU, 346, 375. 

Aramaic In-anch oi Semitic langnagcs, 
297, 208. 

Arbitrariness and con^ir-ntionalitv of 
words, as signs for idi-us, 14, 32, 71, 
102, 438. 

Armenian language, 192, 224; char¬ 
acter in whicii il is ^vritten, 403. 

Armnrk'tiu language of IJrittanv, 190, 
218. 

Ayow-headed characters — see Cunei¬ 
form. 

Articles, origin of, J 1.5, 270. 

Articulate sounds, how produced, 70, 
87-91; their sysientatie arrangement 
and relations, 91; transition 92~S; 
odice as means of expic'.sion, 421-3; 
have no inherent iiuturul Kigniliianeo, 
430-31; cannot repro'-cut exactly in¬ 
articulate sounds, 431-2. 

Artihcial languages, fiO-ol, 44 4; arti¬ 
ficial terminology, 122. 

Aryan branch of Indo-European lan¬ 
guage, 192,201. 

Aryan, name lor ludo-Kuropcan, 1911. 

,114. ( 

Asia, languages of, 192, 2-22-7, 294- 

337 , 354 - 5 . 

AspirateH. or aspirated mutes, 93,(205 
note. * 


Assimilation of eon'jonants, !»3-4. 
Aasimitatiou of dialects, lOO-til., 181. 
Assd^ii^ou, mental, the only tie hc- 
twee|i worth and their meanings, 
, 14, 71,128, 409-li). 

Asayriau people and language, 2S>5,297. 
Atbapa/ .<an ^roup,^ of American lan- 

jm. *, • 

AitlBaiuttikifi of ,^h« meaning of words 
andiClements of words, 114-20. 
Ifiialect of aucicut Gi-eek, 221. 


Atf ^ent in Indo-European verVs, 267, 
292. 

Austnilia, language of, 339-40. 
Austrian dialect of Old Higl;-Gorman, 
211; Austrian dialectic eleuieuts in 
modem tjernian, 103. ^ 

Auxiliary and relational words, their 
prodmdion, 317-20. 

Avesta, Zoroastrian scripture, 222. ^ 
Aztecs, language of, 351. * 

Baber, the emperor, memoirs of, 313. 
Bantu family—see South-African. 
Bashkir, 'I'urkish language, 310. 
Basque language, in ^pa^n, 191, 353-4, 
3(>3. 

Ba\ urian tUulect of Old lligh-German, 
103, 211. 
ht, J1.5. 

5e«e, 242. 

6erow<, 108. 
be/nil, 113. 

iJeguiniiigs, of Indo-European lan¬ 
guage, 250 seq.; ot language m gen¬ 
eral, 423-0. 

lliMigali language, 224- 

Beowulf, Auglo-^axoii p(H'n»,210. 

Berber languages, 341, 343. 

better, 331. 

biJiop, 244, 387. 

blame, 2ti2. 

blat.t, 2(i2. 

Bleek, Dr. W. II. .1,, referred to, 344 
note. 

booid, 107. 
luxttMrfon, 72. 
bixbf, 115. 

Bobeinian language, 191, 214. 

Bopp, IVolessor Tran/., referred to, 5, 
2(ii), 245 note. • 

Bornu,“language of, 340. 

Borrotving ot foieigti Vords, its range 
and amount, 185, 197-8; into Eng¬ 
lish vocabulary, 143-7. 
hwjD-mm', 425. 

Bow-wow theory of origin of language, 
420 setp 

Brahnt language, 327. 
breakfast, 56. 

Breton language, 190, 218.' 
brother, 196. 

Bro\vn„ Rev. N., referred to, 337 Ujpto. 
Bulgarian language, 191, 214. 

Buriats, language of, 312. 

Burmese language, 336, 859^ 

Burnouf, M. lCug6no, referred to, 5,, 
Bushmen, language of, 341, 345. 
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C, tho xiitter, dorivation of, 466. 

Ciwa-, *05-6. 

calculate, 160. 

OaldweU, lieri K., referred to, 327 note. 

calm, 468. 

Caiubodian langaago, 336. 

can. 111. 

Canaauitic branch of Semitic languages, 
207. 

Canavese language, 320. 

CfttuHfJ, 127, 133. 

camlkUUe, 126,127, 131,133. 

Carthage, lungu^e oT, 293, 298. 

Cases, their nurtfPer, origin, -and office 
in Indo-European language, 271-5; 
their loss in English, 77; in other 
langnages, 274; renlaoement, 280-81; 
cases hi Semitic language, 3u4; in 
Scythian, 319. 

Castren, Professor Alexander, referred 
to, 310, 315. 

Caucasian languages, 334-5. 

Celtic languages, obliterated by Latin 
in southern Europe, 166, 216-17; by 
(Turiuauic language in England, 169 ; 
their classitica'lon, age, literatures, 
etc., 190, 215-18 ; their position in 
Indo-Kiu'opean family, 204. 

Ceitomania, 210. 

Central America, language and culture 
of, 347, 351. 

Chaldee language, 297, 298. 

Champollion, relerrod to, 341. 

Chances, doctrine of, as applied to lin¬ 
guistic .esemblanees, 390. 

Change, linguistic, its kinds, necessity, 
and universality, 24-33; forces pro¬ 
ducing it, 35-46, 48-9; con^deratums 

' determining it in special cases, 41; 
piionetic or external change, ^fc'i-3; 
constructive, 55-65, 70, 7^1-4 ; de¬ 
structive, 74-98; internal change, of 
meaning, 100-135, 141-2; relations 
of external and internal change, 101; 
varying rate and kind of change, 137- 
63pmcesses of change are what, 164; 
linguistic change causes the growth 
of dialects, 164-5, 169; generally of 
. slow and gradual progress, 44, 123, 
183,277-8; exceptiontU cases of rapid 
* chpge, 137,201, 347. 

charityj 102 . 

Chcremiss language, 300. 

Cherokee language, 360; •word-phrase 
of, 349; alphabet of native invention, 

461 . 

Chinese hn^age, its age, 233-4, 332; 
iito^syllaDic character, 2c7, 330-31, 
359; history, literature, etc., 332-6; 


merit, 336, 367; supplem^ted by its 
written characters, 458 ; compared 
with English, 331, 471-2. ' 

Chinese writing, preccde<l by use of 
knotted cords, 450, 456; iiistory <*f, 
455-9 ; relation to the 'Spoken lan¬ 
guage, 468. 

Choctaw language, 350. 

Chuana family — sec Soutli-AfriCan. 
Chukchi language, 329. 
church, 472. 

Church-Slavic language, 214. 
Cii’cassiau language, 354. 

Civilization, degree of, of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean mother-tnbe, 207-8. 
Classilication of languages, by genetic 
relationship, how effected, ld5-6,290; 
review of Ikinilies tbiis established, 
292-357; its uncertainties, 323, 357- 
8; its preemmeut value, 369-70; 
classitication by structural corre¬ 
spondence, 358-67; by positive value, 
367-9. 

Classilication of conceptions, learned 
along with language, 12. 
cleave, 387. 

(Jlicks in South African languages, 345. 
Clothing, .analogy between language 
and, 401-3. 

Cochin-China, language of, 336. 
co(7f, 429. 

cockade, 429. « 

Couiauclie language, 351. 

Conibinaliou of independent elements 
into words, 55-67; our words univer¬ 
sally so made up, 65-7, 2.51j*'5; com¬ 
bination promotes, and is aided by, 
phonetic change, 70, 73-4; accompa¬ 
nied by change of meaning, 116; 
now of 1 imited range in English, 143, 
147-8, 282. 
comfort, 133. 

Coinmunication, its possibility makes 
the unity of a language, 22, 157; it 
keeps language umtbrm, 155-61,188; 
i.apulse to it, the imniediat'* producer 
of spoken language, 403-5;,of writ¬ 
ing, 448-9. 

Community, makes and changes lan¬ 
guage, il, 123, 148, 404; preserves 
unity of a language^ 155; how'and 
witlTin w'hat liinijUs it works, 1^0-8| 
161; effects of Eternal cr^nditloixs 
upon, 159. V ( 

Comparative metliod in iv^dem 
of language, 3| 240-<(d ; h^w tb he 
applied, 241-:61 notla mei*e 
sun of words, 248-7; its uniiNst!^ 
reach, 248. 4 
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Comparative philology, 8, 241. 

Composition of words — see Combina¬ 
tion. 

concrete, 11^. 

Contbcius, representative man of China, 
333. 

Conjugation, forms of, in Itulo-Euro- 
' pcan language, 206-9 ; in its later 
dialects, 269-70? their loss by pho¬ 
netic corruption in English, Vb-T, 
86-7 ; conjugational forms in Se¬ 
mitic language, 303 ; in Sovthian, 
819-20. 

Conjugations, irregular and regular, in 
English, 79-82. 

Conjngations, of Semitic verb, .304; of 
Scythian, 310; of South-Afrifan, 34.>. 

Conjunctions, in Imlo-Euntpean lan¬ 
guage, 276. 

Conscuni.sness, difTeront degrees of, in 
the proetis.ses of laifj^Urtge-inaking, 
40-41, 50, 121-1. 

Consciousness, different subjection of 
mental action to, in man and Jouer 
animals, 440. 

Conseivativp forces in linguistic tradi¬ 
tion, 31, 43-4, 148-51, 1.59. 

Ce—sonunts and vowels, relation of, 8J), 
91. 

Constraining influence of accjuisition 
of language on mental action, 445-'*. 

Conventionality of,w(»rds, as .signs of 
ideas, 14, 32, 71, 128, 148, 409-10, 
438. 

copper, 130. 

Coptic language, 340-41; writing, 455. 
■ cofjuelte, 429. 

Coroan language, 329. 

Cornish language, 216, 218. 

, could, 468. 

count, 261. 

court, etc., 108. 

cmer, 888. f 

Craik, Rev. G- L., referred to, 211 note. 

Creek language, 350. 

Crow, its ifcower of numetalion, 415-57. 

Cultivated or learned dialects, 149-51, 
182-4. 

Cultivation pf a language, its meaning 
audneffect, 182-4. 

Culture and education, conservative 
k, influence on language, 1.7,149-51, 

16 ^ 9 .* V 

Culture, .fnly possibk by of lan- 

^lage,' 4&: woe ill the acqui.silion 

r dfi]ittogua^,441-:6. 

, <»airacf.ere, ol^igin of, 469-00; 

' 'i; anodiuneuds, in tk'ese .characters, of 
y-eraia, 22$; of As^'ria, 295; rersian 


language of, 222; Semitic, 300;' as-' 
sorted Ugrian, 314-15. > 

Curtins, l*rofcssor George, referred to, 

200 . 

Cymric group of Celtic languages, 190, 
217. * 

Cynl, Slavic Bible-version of, 214. 
czar, 106. 


C 


-rf, ending of English preterits, origin 
of, 60, 81-2, 117, 235. 
daynerreolype, 30. 
dafifia, 146. 

])ak(»tu language, 350. 

Danish language, 212. 

Darfur, language of, 346. 
daughter, 19<>. 

Dead languages, 149-50. 

Deaf-mutefl, language of, 410-11, 413, 
422; thought of, 414. 
dealt, 79. 
dear me !, 277. 

Decimal system of numeration, on what 
founded, 419. 

Declension, form.s of, in Indo-European 
language, 270-74;'in its later dia¬ 
lects, 274-5; their loss by phonetic 
corruption, 77-9.— See also Cases. 
Dekhan, languages of, 224, 326. 
Delaware or Algonquin group of Amer¬ 
ican languages, 350. 

Dtmotie, later Egyptian, alphabet, 465. 
Dialects, their prevalence, 153-4; their 
explanation, 154-62 ; causes which 
bnng about dialectic diversity, 154^5; 
•winch restrain it, 155-6,159; which 
reduce it, 160-61; illustrations of dia¬ 
lectic (fivergence and convergence, 
162-74; dialects of English, 170-71; 
in America, 171-4; dialectic growth 
everywhere inevitable, J74, 181-2; 
dialect and language convertible 
terms, 175; erroneous views respect¬ 
ing dialects, 177-84; dialectic difler- 
encea always imply original unity, 
178-81. 


268; fttrma ending of English pret¬ 
erits, 60-61,81-2, 235; auxniaxy,l]7. 
Ding-dong theoiy of origin of language, 


di<ru,<ts, 112. « 

Divine origin of language, In what 
sraise to he accepted, 399-408. 
do/?; 116,262. 

116, 262, 

Doric dialect of ancient Greek( SS81. 
double, 62. . ^ 

Dravidiamlanguages of ^uthetn rndia. 

198 , 826 -^. 

* 
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Dual numbct, in verbs, 2G7; in nouns, 
273 f i(8 loss, 274. 

DutqlulKuguage, 1G4, 211. 

J?, the letter, derivation of, 4C4. 

Kddas, Old Norse oollectioii"., 212. 
Education gained in the acquisition of 
language, 13,15-lG, 441-5. 

Efku'ation, conscrvalno influ»‘noc of, 
upon language, 17, 149-5L, 158-9. 
Egypt, langu.ages of, IJiO, 2.31, 340-43. 
Egv'pti.in inodes of nritjug, 452-4. 
Ehkili language, 2!M). 
eitliLi/' or 43, 95. 

< It Ctrl rift/, I2lt. • 

Englisli language, how acquired by its 
speakers, lU-22; its diireieiu‘e.s in 
individuals, 10-22; what, in gouer.il, 
it is, 22; how kept in existeuce, 23; 
its (oust.ml change,24; <auses and 
inodes o( this change, 2.1-31, 140-48; 
oxamjdo'. of the ihauges whiih hase 
bvouglit It into its prcseiil slate, .5.5- 
GU, 70-87, 02-,5, i»7, 102-34; its der¬ 
ivation and bihtoiy, 24, 31,5)9, 147, 
18'.>-70; Its pi^hids, 210; i»n.vture of 
tJermanic and other el.oneiits in it, 
84, 144, 170, 185, il)8, 373,472-3, its 
iuudamunuil siructun* chii hi' (ioi- 
uiainc, 170, 198; position and rela¬ 
tions a.s u Gerinauu- hinginigc, 187-9, 
210-13 ; us an Iiulo-Emopeau l«n- 
guagr. I85)-200; its analvtlcal < har- 
acter, 279,282, 284; prevailing luotio- 
syllabihui, 204-5, 279 ; couipanson 
with Chinese, 831,471-2; its diah its 
170-71; tran.sfer to .Vnienca. 171-2; 
EriU!r.U ami American tonus ot, 172- 
4 ; prospects as a woild-hiiigiuige, 
o470; merits, 47(V74. , • 

English orthography, aiioinala's of, 94, 
407-9; reform dosiruble, 109-70. * 
English s{M>keii alpluibct, .structure and 
rolafioiJs of, 01. 

Fjiglish writ ten alph.^bet. derivation 
and eburaeter of, 400-7. 

Erse, hr Scotch Gaelic, language, 1901* 
Eukiuio language, 330, 350, 351. 

, Eathouia, S<ytlnun lunguagtvs iu, 309. ^ 
£tl)i<>][>iau or Abyssinian group of Ila- 
mitic laugu£l^es, 341, 343, 

Ethiopic or Gecz, a Suuiilic, language, 
297, 299. 

Ethnology, bearing of linguistic science 
on, 8, ifr70-94. 

BMrUscau language, 354. 

Etymology, the loimdation of lingui«itic 
wcnco, 54A5, 2u8; its uncertainties, 


dangers, and*ilI-ropute, 239, 386-94; 
modern improvements of, 240, 244, 
880-7; is not the whole science, 247; 
false etymologies, 388-90. 

Etymology of a word the explanation 
of its origin, not the groftadof its use, 
14, J2tt-9, 132 4. 

Euguvino tablets, Umbrian monu- 
nient.s, 220. • 

Euphonv, Scut of, in the mouth, not the 
ear, 90. 

Europe, Isiiigiiages of, 180-01, 209-21, 

^ 309-10, .{5.5-s5. 

Expression, depciidont upon an exter¬ 
nal iiiilueeiueut, not an iiiternul ini- 
]iids<*, 403-5, 42t)-21; always incom¬ 
plete, 2(), 109-11, 400-7; varkty of 
txprc'sioii for sjime idea in ditt'ereiit 
Jauguugos, 407-9; the voice as means 
.of, 421 3. 

(y<, lOl. 

I', the letter, devivntiou of, 405. 

Families oi languugcH, how c-siublished, 
290 92. 

i'amih Ifuignuge*!, hi called, 3(53. 

1 anal. l»cv. F. \V., referred to, vi. note. 
Fartlur India, hingiiagc.s of, 336-7. 
/(itlur, 179. 

VelLifah I.wigiiagc. 340. 

ImimiisIi langu.tge, JS)1, 809, .32*), 361; 
its llh r.ituiv, 314. 

Finno-Hungan.iii hran<*h of Scythian 
limgu.jge—He I'grian. 

Fmliisi, Fejsuin poet, 223, 825. 

/’r(, IMO. 

Vlemisli l.inguago, 211. 
llotida group oi American l&nguagca, 
3.50. 

Jhr^ 114. 
forihuui, ,56. 

J 13. 

, 113. 

Fonnatiye olemontH, ^3-7; derived 
from words onginully independent, 
66, 251-5; tlicir production gradual 
amid unrellevtive, 124; ai^cd hy pho¬ 
netic eorruptioB, 73-4; accompanying 
change of jue.iJiiiig, 117; extensibiU 
itv of tlieir applu ation, 83-4 ; their 
dfstinctiou a» primary and seciyidary, 
255. 

fot'inight. 56. • 

y,ail, nl 

inankiHh dialect ^ Oldf UiglLGerman, 
163,211^ , - • , 

Freedom of menftil action restricted by- 
acquisition (ft' lan||uag0, 44d-6» 
French lauguagc^ 164-5, 189) 3i8*-l£li; 
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Germanic and Celtic Elements in«168, 
169, 374. 

Fricative sounds, hi alphabet, 91. 
Frisian language, 211. 

-M suffix, 67, 73. 

Fulah langui^e, 346. 

Fusion of dialects into one, 161; causes 
detemining character of result. 308-9. 
F«iture*iii Romanic languages, 118; in 
Anglo-Saxon and ICngtish, 119 ; in 
Indo-European language, 208. 

G, the letter, derivation of, 405. 
Gabelcntz, IJ. C. >on dcr, lefcrred to, 
339 note. 

Gadhelic group of Celtic languages, 

' 19M17. 

Gaelic languages, 190, 217. 

Calla language, 341. 

Gallatin, Allmrt, referred to, 349 note.* 
yalvanisn, 39, 329. 

Gaulish languages of I'i..iice etc., 210- 
" 17. 

Geez or ElhiojHc language, 297, 209. 
Gender, graminatiunI, in Indo-Kuro[)ean 
languages, 77-8, 273-4; lo.>t in Kng- 
libh, 78; in other hiugiuiges, 275; 
' gender in Semitic verbs, 303; nouns, 
?.'‘4; in Hamitic languages, 342; gen¬ 
der wanting in Scvihian languages, 
319; in other families, 342-3. 

Genetic relationship of langurjges, ISO, 
290; their classilication by it — see 
Classili cation. 

Genius of individuals, its eflixt on lan¬ 
guage, 123. 

f/enti'ef, ynilik^ fjenile, 111. 

^olog>", general analogy Iwtwecn and 
linguistic science, 47 ; analogies in 
8j)ecial points, 02, 184, 2.>3, 2ti5, 382. 
Georgian languag^c, 354-5. 

German language, history of, l(J2-4. 
Germanic languages, 187-0; tludr elas- 
nitkaiion, a^, Hteiatures, etc, 210- 
3.3 ; permutation of cotisonanls in, 
97-8; verlwl coujugatiou of, 80-82, 
269-70. ^ ‘ _ V 

Germanic race, its fiart in history, 231. 
Geeture as means of e.xprcssion, 422-3, 
431. 

10^, 

Gonds, language of, 327. 

{VtthSc latitfUitge, 213. 

140. 

f^'dndef of Hwio-Eurgpean pre- 
>, , ft^mence, ^30-411 
Greakuhiijijii^uagey Ibo, 220-22. 

,, 135; *■ 

' Ur^attlapc4 language<af, S50. 


Grimm, Professor .Tacob, refemetj to, 4, 
6; his law of pennutafion conso¬ 
nants in Germanic laiigimgcsVbT-S.. 
Grout, Rev. L., referred to, 344 note. 
«ro<r, 118. 

Gue*-s, George, inventor of Cherokee 
alphabet, 461, 

G 3 'psy language, 225. 


IT, the letter, derivation of, 465. 

Habit, the groimtl of ability in lan¬ 
guage, 117 , 347-8, 282. 

,lladlev, rToreK.sor James, referred to,, 
84 note, 211 note. 

llaiuilic family of languages, 341-3. 

hfimi, 115 . 

Harrnonie f*e{pienue of vowels in Scyth¬ 
ian longiiagt's, 318, 362. 

hare, 117-18, 199. 

Aem/, 107, 118. 

Jletirew language, 204, 296, 297, 306, 
308; itvSi alphabet, 462. 

Heldcnsagen, Middle High-German, 

212 . 

Ileliand, Old Saxon poem, 211. 

he!/), 30, HI, 82. 

llcv.-ie, Professor K. W. L., Toferred to, 
427. 


llicraric, later Kgvptmn, writing, 485. 
Hieroglyphic writing, 450-89; ot I'.gv pt, 
452-8; of Cliina, 455-6; hieroglyphic 
origin cf cuneilorm writing, 459. 
Hi>,h-<icnimu languages, 163-4, 188, 
210,211-12.1 
hW, U. 

Hiinalayafi, languages of, 337.* 
HimV’aritic laiiguji'ce, 297, 299- 
Hindi language, 224. 

Hiuduslani language, 224. 

Ui.stf>ri''al spoiling in,JCiiglish, 94, 467. 
llodg.?bu, Mr. R. 11., reterred to, 3!37 


note. > 

ho7ne, 133. 

Iloiuer, poems of, 221. 
llonioiiyius in I'ingli.sh, 334-5, 387; in 
fduncso, 334; how distinguished in 
_ ChinoNo writing, 486-7. 
htirne, liffi. 

Hottentots, language of, 841; clicks in 
• it, 345. ^ * 

Human race, it.s antiquity, 205, 389-3; 
Its unity not deternuiablo by hm- 
gii.agp, 383-94. ‘ 

Iluiniioldt, Wilhelm von, roferwa to; 5» 


, 

Hungarian language, 191,309,^82l)..86lj 
it.s literature, 314; traces of polysyih 
thesis in, 349. . # •' 

Huzvai’esh or PeUlevl lariguagc, 223. 
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' /, tbe JetteT, derivation of, 464, 465. 

J (pronoun), 101. 

Tcelaiitflc language, 203,'212. 

Ideas antecedent to their names, 125, 
412. • 

Illjjriun language, 101. 

Imitation of natural signs, eiBcient 
I»rinciple in the origin of language, 
426-31; not servilely |3recise, 431-2. 

112 . 

Inaccuracies of speech, their causes and 
their part in the histoiy of language, 
27-81, 30-7. 

inappUcabiUties, 64. 

Incorporative or f)<)lv8ynthetic strnct- 
nrc, 348-9, .354, 363. • 

India, languages of, 224-9, 326-7; oc¬ 
cupation of Its northern part by Indo- 
Kuropean peoples, 201, 326. 

Indian, 130. 

Individuals, all changes of language 
ultimately their work, 35-46, 123-^, 
125, 148,* l54-4>, 404; their diversity 
causes divergence of dialects, 154-5; 
difterences of their speech within the 
same community, 16-22, 166-8, 181. 

Indo-European •family of language.s, 
other names f(»r, 192; how composed, 
180-92,210-29; genetic relationship 
of its ciuistituoiits, 193,197, 378; evi¬ 
dences of their cornnion descent, 193- 
200; interconnections of its bvanelies, 
203-4; place and time of its original 
speakers niiknown, 200-205 ; their 
Civilization, 205-8; imporltiuee of the 
family to linguistic science, 3,229-37; 
age and variety of its dialects, 233-6; 
earliest history of development, 250- 
87 ; liibtorical beginnings, 250-66; 
roots, pronominal and verWl, 2.58- 

*63; primitive spoken alphabet, 265; 
growth of forms and parts ot speech, 
266-77; rate and continuonsness of 
CTOwth, 277-8; synthetic and ana¬ 
lytic development, 279-86; charac¬ 
teristic structure of ludo-Europeau 
language, 292-4, 361-3; question of 
its ultimate eouncction with Hemiftc 
language, 307, 301, 394 ; its liiniis 
probablv mainly coincident with 
those of a race, *377-9. 

Indo-Gomanac tlamily—see Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean. 

Indectional languages, 358. 

Inflective character of Indo-European 
langtRige, 293, 361; vdierein it con- 

* sists, 5^3-4, 366 note; Semitic l&n- 

* ffuage inflective, 300, 361; value of 

* inilective principle, 3G2< 


Instinct and rekson^ 439. 
intellect, 112. 

Intellectual terms derived from physi¬ 
cal, 111-13. 

Interjectional theory of origin of lan¬ 
guage, 426-7, 429-30. • 
Interjections, 276-7. 

Internal change in language, 100-121. 
Invention of language by inen,%liaUi8 
meant by, 443-4. 

Ionic dialect of ancient Greek, 221, 
Iranian branch of Indo-European lan¬ 
guage, 192, 222—4. 

Irish language, 190, 21-7, 218. 

Iroquois group of American languages, 
350., 

Irregularities in English declension and 
conjugation, 78-81. 
irrerocabtlily, 254, 
is, 63, 115, 1*79. 
island, 468. 
isle, 468. 

-ism, 140. 

Isolating languages — see Monosylla¬ 
bic. 

Italian language, 165, 168, 189, 219. 
Italic group of Indo-European lan¬ 
guages, 220. 
its, 30. 

J, the letter, derivation of, 465, 460. 
dagataic Turkish language, 313. 
.fapanese language, 328-9; modes of 

writing, .329, 460-01. 

.Taphctic family — see Indo-European. 

K, the letter, derivation of, 465. 

Katir group of South-African lan¬ 
guages', 345. 

Katevala, Finnish poem, 314. 
Kalmucks, language of, 312. 
Kamchatkan language, 329. 
fCaren language, 336. 

Khnlkas, language of,atl2. 

Khitan, Tungusic dynasty, 312. 
Khonds, language of, 327. 

Kill, Tungusic dynasty, 312. 

kind, 108. ■ • 

kine, 44. 

Kirghiz language, 310. 
hniaht, 42. 

Kols, language of, 327. ' 

Koran, Mohammedan scripture, 29^ ’ 
Koriak language, '329. ' 

Kotars, languaf^ 6f, 82 
KroatiaiT language, 214.« 

Kurdish language, 12^^2i.. 

Kurilian lanAiageA328, 329. 

Kwanto, of Farther India., 338* 
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44 . 

Labial scries of articulate sounds, 91. 

laird, 388. 

Language, in what a'^pect the subject 
of science, G, 10, 64; inter¬ 

est or inquiries into, 7-8; how ac¬ 
quired by those who speak, 

««whar a lan^ua^re is, 22; how kept in 
existence, 23; dead laiifjuu^rcs, 140- 
50; constant chau^je or ^jrowtii of 
lanpjuafAC, 24- 33 ; l»y u hat instru¬ 
mentality produced, 36-40, 126, 164; 
processes of tfrouih, 55-136 ; rate 
and kind of /^nnvth, and causes at- 
fectintr it, 337 6{; dialects, 15*1-86; 
the varKUis torms ot iminan lan- 
/luafje and their peuetic clu'^siiica- 
tion, 186-229, 294-367; other modes 
of cia-;‘<iticalioii, 367-70; relation of 
langua^^e to race, 14-16,370-81; its 

I evidtnee iiicapaltle ot* determiiiiiiic 
the question of liuinan unity, 383-91; 
language au institution, the work <*f 
its speakers, 48, 401-3, 412-5; its 
conventional cliara<*ter, 32, 409-10; 
it is a social pioduct and possession, 
404; part taken individuals and 
t',': the < ouimuiiity, r<*s]>ectively, in its 
production, 46, 118, 164-0, 171; lan- 
^uafre r»ot identieal with thouj^hf, in.r 
indispensable to it, but its in-itrunient 
and aid, 406 21; it-* iinperfeetion as 
means of «•xpre^''^on, 20, 109-11, 
406-7 ; its value to man, 440-47; 
eduerttioii invohed iu its ai'fjiiisition, 
33,15-10, 't4I-3; its con-<li’uiiiing in¬ 
fluence oil mental action, 445-t;; its 
Work supplemented by writing, 447- 
9; origin of laugmiire, in uhat sense 
divine, 399-403; desire of communi¬ 
cation its direct im])ul'’e, 403-6; its 
beginnings of uhat kind, 421-6; ho^» 
produced, 42fi-3l ; example of de¬ 
velopment of a language from such 
beginnings, 260-87, language a hu¬ 
man possasbiou only, 399, 414-ir, 
438-40. ' 

Language, science or study of—sec 
Linguist ic science, 

Languq d’oc, 104, 218. 

Lapp& language of, 191, 809. 

L^itin language, its ago, literatnrc, etc., 
2tikr'20; its relations iu italv, 305, 
^0; hi^i^y ofits e|rteusiou in south¬ 
ern 306-11; causeS of this, 

.378, ^^2', its artificially pro¬ 
longed existoncf, 15G>; its modern 
descendants, 107, 2if8-19; its spoken 


alphabet, 465; its written ali>habet, * 
403-4, 405-0. ' 

Latin words, introduction of, iiAo •’Eng¬ 
lish, 14;M); Latiiii/od style of Kiig- 
lish, 14G. ^ 

learn, 202. 
hd, 80. 

Lena, braueh of Turkish language up¬ 
on, 310-11. 

Lepsius, Professor II., referred to,'92 
note, 341 note, *144 note. 

Lchgluan language, >166. 

~7(Si*, 58. 

Lettish langXiago, 3!U, 215. 

].ib\an languages, 311, 31>3. 
iu, 75-<i. I 

Life of a Innguage, what is meant bv, 
32, >16; its analogy with that of an 
organized being, or of a race of siwh, 
40 ; the proees*.es constituting — 
see (’haiige, linguistic. , 

Itlr, in Jif/icA and ti'iiir/i 67, 70; in-/«, 
5 Sh> 0, 70.^3; thevcib, lOH, 113. 
itkarisf, 114. 

Lingual .scrio.s of articulate smnid.s, 19. 
Linguistic change or growth — see 
Change, linguiilic. ♦ 

Linguistic cvhlence of race, its nature 
and limitations, .371-9. 

Lingiustic scholar'-, diHoreuces of tom- 
|M*rament among, 324. 

Lingui'.tic .science, ol recent develop¬ 
ment, 1; its preparatory stages, 1—3; 
its progress, r3-t»; its material, 6, 50, 
2.‘U); its objects and their interest, 
6-8; wliat it seeks in liuigiiagv*, 10, >54, 
237; analogies between it ami certain 
jhysical scieueos, 46-48. 52; it is a 
nstoncal s<'h«nee, 48-52 ; its trulj 
sdcutitic cbatactcr, 5<3; its method, 
52, M-fi, 237-18; ifs depeudenc® 
Indo-European comparative philolo¬ 
gy, 4, 233-7. 

Litii.ary culture, its influence on the 
histi*ry of language, 2il, 37, 4.%‘5, 
148-5'L, 1.6!)-lit), 182-4. 

Litoiarv laiigiuiges, 149-50,174;.their 
*nt.snai origin. 164. 

Lithuauian group of languages, 191, 

I Fji 

, I ft* « 

Little-Russian language, 214. 

Idvonia, Scythian langufigcfl of, 309. 
Livonian language, 301, 216. 

Local dialects, acquired iu learning to 
talk, JG-17. 

Loo-Oboo islands, language oft|l29* 
hi'd, >188. ’ 

lore, 262. 
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Losfvof -vrord^ from tli(* vocabulafy of a 
language, 27, J)S-100, 

Lotti^T >St., of France, as language- 
inaki^, 33. 
fare, 2u0. 

Fow-(i('rman languages, 188, 210-11. 
tuun etc., 103,104. 
htnotk\ 105,130, 131. 

Luther’'^ hiHuence on history of Gorman 
* language, 103. 

-/jy, 58-60, 63, 83, 124, 235. 

Lyoll, Sir Charles, relerrecl to, 47 note. 

• 

magnet, 130. 

Maj^ar — see IIungai-Tan. 

Muhiatta language, 224. 

JMalayalani or Alalahar language, 326. 
Malay language, 348. 

MaJay-Folynesiun lumilv of languages, 
337‘-0. 

!Man, Isle of, its language, 100. 

Man, soje pf)MseMsor "r)! liinguagc, 300, 
438; ditteronce ot his huiiIhI ta- 
nacity and action front ih.if of the 
lower animals, 414^16, 438.40; the 
artilicor of hit own speech, 48, 401- 3, 
442-5; value of speech to him, 410- 
47. 

Maiichn language, 312, 313, 320; its 
written character, 313, 462. 

Mandiiigo language, 340. 
mntaimU, 130. 
matwre, 111 . 

Maish. Itlr. (}. P., refetred to, 211 note. 
me, 100, 430. 

mt nil, 2l>ri. 

IVIclanesiaii family of languages, 3 19. 
men, 70. 

Mental action of jnon and nnimals, com¬ 
parison of, 414-17, 438-10.* 
Mesopolaniia,” Semitic languages of, 
205. 

Mexico, language an<l culture of, 347, 
349, 351; ■p'liting of, 451-2. 

Midd)<> lligh-f renuan period and litera- 
tuDc, 212. , 

Migriitmri, cflTecfof, on language, 202. 
Minnesingei.s, 212. 

mint, 130 ; • 

minute, 111. 

Mishua, liahbfnic Hebrew work, 297. 
Mithridatea, work of Adi'lung etc., 4. 
Mitejeghian language, iia'i. 

Mixtuje-of language, 107-9; of cle- 
« mentfin English language, 84, J43-4, 
• 170,185, 472-3. 

Mixture of races,* 374; its efTcct upon 
language, 160-01, lG8,^<4-0. 


Mnemonic obi cots, as forerunners of 
writing, 450. 

Modem Greek language*221. 
Mteso-Gothic language, 00, 199, 213, 
235. m 

hlohamnied, arouser of tlxe Arab race, 
2f)»). 

worn130, 131, 217-8. ^ 

Mongolian family — «ce Scythian.* 
Mongolian braiuh ol ScUhian lan¬ 
guages, 311-12, 313, 320 ; its written 
thararler, 313, 462. 

Monosyllabic family of languages, 330- 
37; niouosyll ibic class, 358-fi5. 
Monody llabism, ])riinili\e, of Indo- 
Kuropean language, 255-6(5, 279-8(5; 
secon(inry inotiosy llahisin of laigh-'h 
ett., 264, 271>; compared ■with Chi¬ 
nese, 311, 172. 
mmtli, 1((4. 

Mood*- of ln|h>-llui*oismu \erl), 268; of 
Semitic, 3(ri. *■ 

moan, 103-.5. 

Moral terms derived from iibysical, 
111-13. 

Sloratian language, 214. 

MotdvMiii.in lan, 4 oagc, 309. 

• Morpho)ji‘gii'd < <wrcsp<uulcure ns^sjgu 
of gem tic j« lation-hip, 291, 

3o7-8 ; sy’sicins ol moijihological 
classification, 358-07. 
ninthtr, 196. 
mountain, 1 1. 

Muller, Piofcssor Max, quoted Or re¬ 
ferred to, vii, 4 no(e, 35, 51 note, 
177 note, 180, 317, 3(50, 363, 427. 
Mutes, class of iirticillations, 91; at>pi- 
raled, 2(55 note. 

Mutes, language of — .see Deaf-mutes. 

Nabatean literature, 298. 
Jfames-giving, processes of, 2.5-6, 38- 
43, 103-31, 411-12, 424-6; liiflcrcnt 
Hegroes of reflect ivtmess in, 121-5, 
are historical, and Ibuiidcd in < on- 
venience only, 127, 129; eompaia- 
* live ease of liamnui; (lifl#rent elus&e.s 
of conceptions, 194-5. 

Namollo language, 329. 

Nasal articukliona, 91. 

National character as expressed in 
speech, 152. 

Negative prefix, 292. 

Negritos, language of,.331. 

Nehtoria* peoplt^aud languive, 29B. 
Nctherlandb, linig<lag| oj, 311. * 

Nuvfoum/lanc^ 71 2. 

New Guinea and tAigUborlug iaIaiaU, 
language of, 339. 
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NeTT l^iffh-German period of German, 
213 . 

Nibelungen-lied, old German epic, 212. 
Nomadic languages, so called, 363. 

’ Normans, adof^ion of French language 
by, 16i); their introduction of it into 
England, 169,1S9. 

Noj^wegian language, 212. 

Nouns, substmitive and adjective, their 
development from roots, 270-75 ; 
question ■whetbci* nouns or verbs are 
original, 423-6. 

Numbers, in conjugation, 267,* in de¬ 
clension, 273; in Semitic languages, 

»303, 304; in I’olvnesian languages, 
339. 

Numerals as proofs of Indo-European 
unity, 194; cxauiplos, 196. 
Numeration in Indo-Europe.'iii and 
other languages, 419; reason of its 
^ usual decimal basis, 4J.9. 

0, the letter, derivation of, 404. 

Obsolete and obsolescent svords, 98-9. 
q/: 111, 114,120. 
of, 111, lU. 

Old Bactrian language, 222. 

Old .lligU'GIcrnian period of perman, • 

^ 1 . 

Old Norse language — .see led,indie. 
Old Ifrushian language, 191, 210. 

Old Saxon language, 211. 

Old Slavonic language, 214. 

-ology, 140. 

Onoinatopada, the tqain eflfoetive prin¬ 
ciple in tiic origination of language, 
425-6, 428-34. 

Onomatopoetic theory of origin of lan¬ 
guage, 426. 
or, 11.5. 

Organism of language, what is meant 
by, 36, 46. f 

Origin of langimge, approximation to 
it by lii.stonci{i research, 897-8; doc¬ 
trine of divine origin, in w'hat sense 
alone true, 399-403 ; due to an 
external inducement, the desire o*f 
communication, 408-5; language, not 
originated by thought, but by men 
for the uses of tliought, 405-21; char- 
actefistic mental action of men, load¬ 
ing tc) it, 414-18,438-40: beginnings 
V>f language, of what kind, 421-6; 
exeinpljliod ir. beginnings of Indo- 
Europefi^ language^ 250^11; variuus 
' liieorfes tolicqpuifiL fo* their prod ac¬ 
tion ,j426-'7 onomatoj^mia, or imita- 
, flon of natural pCuij^V, the main elli- 
<c^t iiriuciple, 427-34, 437. 

g * * 


Orochon, Tungusic tribes, 312. 

Oscan language, 165, 220. 

Osman I i Turkish, 314. 

Ossetic language, 192, 224. 

Ossianic poetns, 217. 

Ostiaks, language of, 309. 

OI(mii language, 348 note. 

Ottoman Turkish, 314. 
ought, owed, owned, 111- 

P, the letter, derivation of, 465. 
jtagati, 131. 
tjjcige, ,387. 

Taiatal scries of articulations, 91. 

Pali langusige, 225 
]*a])uans, langudge of, 3.39. 
pnnhnienf, 130. 

Parsis, and their language, 222-3. 
Passive's, 4trigm of, in Indo-European 
language, 268. 

Past time, Indo-European verbal forms 
indicating, 2G7-8. ^ 

Par-end language,* 223. 
iV'gu, language of, 336. 

I^ehlevi language, 223. 
l*erniittn language, 309. 

Permutation of consonsfuts in Germanic 
languages, 97-8. 

Persian or Iranian branch of Indo- 
European language.s, Jt>2.198,222-4. 
I'er^oti, verbal endings of, their origin, 
75, 266-7, 303, 319; their loss in 
I^iglish, 75-7; they distinguisli gen¬ 
der in Semitic, 303; double form of 
first }»ersou in Polynesian languages, 
.339. 

Peru, its culture, 347; its mode of writ¬ 
ing, 450. 

Peshito, Syriac lliblc-veraion, 208. 
I’etra, jn-scTiplions of,..209. 
mtrolennt, 140. 

l*henician language, 294-*5, 297; alpha¬ 
bet of, 461-2; its difiusion, 402-3. 
Phonetic change, 27-31, 42-3, 61, GO- 
OS; how brought about, 28, 42, 09; 
most rife in compoun^l forms, 70; 

,,Aids the constructive processes of 
language, 73-4; its destructive ac¬ 
tion, 74-87; conversion of sounds 
into one another, 87-94; this depend¬ 
ent on the mode of physical produc¬ 
tion of sounds, 87-91; *113 causes only 
partially explainable, 96-7; permuta¬ 
tion of consonantSj )^culiar phonetic 
change in Germanic languages, 97-8. 
Phonetic principle in writing;* its do^ 
velupnicnt in ICgyptian writing, 454; 
its introduction into Chinese, 
phonetic '^uneilorm, 460 ; steps of 
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development of ii purely phonetic 
al^abet, 460-0^ 

PhA^o spelUi^g for Englieh, 407-70. 
Phraee% formation of, 110. 

Pliyeicm causes, tlicir effect on lan- 
guap^Cf 138, 152 t3. 

Fliysicai evidence of race, compared 
with linguistic, 370-82, 397. 

Physical Sciences, analogies of lingnis- 
'tic science with, 40-7, 52. 

Physical structure of men does not de¬ 
termine their language, 371-2. 
Physical terms convvsrled to intellectualit 
and moral, 111-13. 

Picture-writing, 450-53 ; its analogy 
with onomato]X)etic Sjicech, 451. 
plan of this work, 8-10. 

-jile, 02. 

/>/fVrse, 113. 

Plural, irregular and regular in Eng¬ 
lish, 78-9, 82-3; in Indo-Kurojx'aii 
language, 272-3; in Scythian, 319; 
Y>luralizing words in ('liinese, 335. 
Polabiau language, 2U. 

Polish language, 191, 214. 

Polynesia, languages of, e‘W7-40. 
PolysyntJietic structure of American 
laijguagns, 348-9; of Uasque, 354; 
traces of it in Hungarian, 349; poly- 
s} nthetio class, 303. 
povo (Latin), derivatives of, in Eng¬ 
lish, 120-21. 

Pooh-pooh theor}' of origin of lan¬ 
guage, 426, 

Portuguese language, 189, 219. 

112 . 

Possessive case in English, 77, 82, 274. 

107. 

’ott. Professor A. F.. referred to, 5. 
Prakrit languages, 225. 
nreucA, 202. • * 

Prefixes, their rarity in Indo-European 
language, 292; their, prevalence in 
Polynesian, 339; in African, ‘144-5. 
I’repoaitions. in Indo-European Ian- 
giuige, 274, 276, 292. 

Present tense in Indo-European lan¬ 
guage, special theme of, 269., 

102 . 

Process tff linguistic growth, what it 
164. 

Processes of* linguistic growth — see 
Change, linguistic. 

Pronouimal roots, Indo-EuTojican, 258- 
9; wlietherprimitive, 201. 

Pronorths, tlieir nature, 258; derivation, 
^ in tndo-Eui'opean laiigua.ge, 268-9; 

^ 4f'<^leusion, 275{ yiartplaved bypro- 
nouns in form-making^ I'OO, 27i, 290, 


803, 319; pronouns as evidecpes.pf 
Indo-European unity, 194; examides, 
196. « 

Proper names, derivation of, 105. 
m’ejjjosc, 112. 

Prowm^al language, 1647218, 219. 
Punic language, 297, 298. 

Pushto language — see Afghan,. 

m 

Ci, tJie letter, derivation of, 4C5, 466. 
rmter, 113. 

Quippos, Peruvian substitute for writ¬ 
ing, 450. 

the letter, derivation of, 465. 
Kabbitiic Hebrew. 297. 

Pace, relation of language to, 14,160- 
61, 371-2; value of language as evi¬ 
dence of, 370-76, 38l. 

Ilnccs, fUfferent atlv'aniage gained from 
language l>v, 446-7. 
liask, Piufostt)!' llasmus, referred to, 
liutc of lingui'stic change, ita variety- 
ami the circumstances afiecting it, 
31-2, 137-9, 148-53. 

JV-m/, 8U. 

Kcasoti and instinct, 438-0. 
red 0/;k', 125. 

llc(lu])licati<)n, in Indo-European ‘..‘.aib, 
267-8; in Polyjiesian, .338-9. 

Reflect ivciicss, liiiltM’enl degrees of, in 
the proi'csscs of word-making, 40-41, 
50-51, 121-4. 

Reflexive or middle forms of litdo- 
J'iuroiHMin verbs, 268. 

468. 

Relational and auxiliary words, 117-20; 

in monosyllabic languages, -335-7. 
Rclatiou^hrp, names of, as signs of In- 
do-lEuropeau unity, 195; examples, 
Iftti. 

Relative words, tbeir derivation, 114. 
rdktble^ 40-41. 

Renan, M. Ernest, roteJi'ed to, vii. note, 
177 note, 284-G. 
reproach, 113. 

Ahaito-Romauic Ianguagh,*189, 218. 
rif/hf, 113. 

Uig-Veda, 226. 

Romaic, or Jlodem Greek, language. 
221 . * • 
Romanic languages, their origin, 165-8, 
180 ; age, literature, etc., 218-19 } 
futures of, 118. ^ ^ 

romantic^ mi. » 4 i 

Roots, numosvllaliic, the/enns of ImJo- 
European language, 2 *5-66, 279-86; 
their autticibncyfii^57; tlyeir diviaiou 
into pvonomiilal and verbal, 
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261; 6:K:ampIe«, 259; their signifi- 
.tcance, 259-00, 285;, how ikr abso¬ 
lutely priitffllvc, 261-4; dilficulties 
and objections answered, 2o0-7,2C0- 
■" 66,279-86; development of in Hective 

speech from them, 200-77,280; roots 
at the basis of all linguistic develop- 
sient, 289, 397; tnliteral Semitic 
rbots, 301; fixedness of Scythian 
root**, 317; roots of i'olynesian lan- 
guaji^e, 838; of F.fivptian, 342; roots 
of C'hinese and other monosyllabic 
languages, their wouls also, 830-82, 
334-7; varinU'' treatment of roots, in 
languages of different structure, 36d; 
futility of Ciunparisoii ot roots of dif¬ 
ferent families, 392-1 ; roots, how 
originated, 420-34; of what charac¬ 
ter and olliee, 42:f-0; their scanUiie.ss 
at the outset, 434. 

rubber, 130. 

tt -ssiaii language, 191, 2i4; its syn¬ 
thetic churaeter, 2S1. 

Kuthcnian language, 214. 

as ending, in English, of third per¬ 
son singular present of verbs, <»'l, 93, 
267; of posr'cs.'iive case, 82; of plu- 
id?, 82. 

Sahean language. 299. 

Saheilifiu or .Sabine lungnagc, 220. 

Samaritan language, 297. 

Samoyerlie hraiuh of Scythian lan¬ 
guage, .80{)-10. 

Sanskrit language, 150,192, 225-9; its 
intrusion juto India, 201: its inipor- 
lanee to Indo-Eiiropcau philology, 4, 
228-9. 

Santal language, 327. 

Sassanian inscriptions, 223. 

Scandinavian groint <»f tierinanic lan¬ 
guages, 188, 210, 212. , 

Sclilegols, the brothers August "Wilhelm 
and I'ricdrich*von, referred to, 5. 

Schloirher, Proftvsaor August, rjuoteil or 
rcterred to, vi., 47 note, J63 note, 200, 
203, 214 note, 272 note, 303 note, 33t 
note; his system of morphological 
notation explained, 304-7. 

^hocner, 38. 

Science^of language — see Linguistic 
science. 

ScS'thian or Altaic family of languages, 
308-21,- .324r28; its hrunchoh, their 
agf? ind^ilerature, afld hist^r}’- of the 
rmces j^eaki^g thelto, 308-15; uncer¬ 
tainty of the ue connecting them, 
316-16, 39()-21, fil24%' cliHracteristic 
tfbfucturai feutures, ^10-20. 


seconof, 108-9. 

Semitic alphabet, 401-3. 

Semitic funily of languages, 23#,*204- 
308; its branches, their age and lit¬ 
erature, and history of the races 
speaking them, 294-300; character¬ 
istic structural features, 300-306,360^- 
01; trihteral Toot.H, 301-3; internat 
flexion, 301, 361; confugation, 303; 
declensi(iu, 304; syntax, J104; stitf- 
neas of meaning and persistence of 
form in vSomitic words, 3t)4-5; as- 
• perted connectiou, with this I’amily, 
of Egyptian and other African dia¬ 
lects, 306-7, 343; of Indo-European 
family, .307, .894. 

Semivowels, 91. 

Servian language, 191, 214. 

196. 

Shah-Namcli, Persian epic of Firdu.si, 
223, 325. 

.<i/mf/aud wv7;, 86,118. 

SluUer, analogy between language 
and, 401-3. 

ShemitiV family— see Semitic. 
Slii-King, Chinese classic, 332. 

-ship, 60. *> 

S!)o4ioaee language, 350. 

Siamese language, 330. 

Sibilants, 91. 

iSigibiriiuid of Germany, ns language- 
maker, 36. 

Sigdilicatiou of words, changes of, lOd- 
123. 

Silent letters in English words, 28. 
Sinai, mseiiptions of, 299. 

Sioux langiinge, 350. 

SiiTaniiin language, 309. 
sisti-r, 387. 

Skipetar language — see Albanian, 
sitin', P.il.' ' 

Slavic <ir Slavonic hraceh of Indo- 
Euvopeaii languages, 191, 21.‘J-J5. 
Slovakian language, 214. 

SJovcniiin language, 214. 
sniilh, 105. 
tSiitilh, 105. 

Smithsonian Institution, 353. 

Social nature of man, relation of speech 
to, 403-5, 440-41. 

Sonant and surd letters, 91; their ex > 
changes, 92-3. « 

Sorhiau language, 214, 
sm'nd, 387. ‘ 

Sounds, articulate — see Articulate. 
South - African iiamily of lartguagos, 
344-5. 

saver elgn, 408. 

29. 
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Sp«ifi»b Janguaffe, 189j 219; German 
Arabic elements m, 168. 
Spirants. 91; their derivation, 92. 
spirit^ &12. 
splash. 425. 

State languages, so called, 363. 
Stointihai, rn)fcssor II., referred to, vi., 
338 note, 367, 448 note, 450 note. 
Structure, charaetenstic, of diflerent 
families of language, 291-4, 357-69. 
Study of language — see Linguistic 
science. 
sufnect, 112. 

Subjunctive mood, origin of, 268; loss 
of, in Knglisli, 86-7. 
suhstuntud^ 112. 

Substantive, verb, derivation of, 115; 

wanting in Semitic, 304. 
such, f)i> 

SulHxes, bow produced, 57-64; their 
universal presence in Indo-European 
words, 6,5, 292; primary and second¬ 
ary, 2.55. 

*103-4. 

Suras, language of, 327. * 

Surd and sonant letters, 91; their ex¬ 
changes, 92. 
mre, 111. 

Swabian dialect of Old TTigh-German, 
211; of Middle High-German, 163, 
212 . 

Swedish languaj^e, 212. 

Swift, Dean, caricature of etymological 
processes b}’’, 389-90. 
sycophant, 130. 

{Syllabic inodes of writing, 460-61. 
Syllable, nature of, 89. 

Symbolism, signs of, in Semitic word- 
formation, 302 ; in beginnings of 
5 speech, 430. ■ 

Symbols, forerunners of writing, 449. 
syaqiathy, 112. 

Synonymous words, 110. 

Syriac* language, 294, 297, 298, 306; 

alphabet, its diffusion, 313, 462. 
Syro-Arabian family — see Semitic. 

Tahnuds, 298. 

Tamil td^nguage, 326. 

Tamulian languages, 326. 

Targuma, 298. 

Tartaric or Tataric family — see Scytli- 
ian. 

Tartar and Tatar, 38. 

Techij^cnl vocabularies, their relation 
1 to a language, 19, 23, 156. 
teleffram, 40. 

• iBegraph, 83,14B. 

Teiiiiga or Telugu langiiihge, 326. 


Tehses, development of Indo-’Euro'pean, 
266-70; Semitic, 303; Scythia^ 330; 
modern preterits in \fermanie Ian- ' 
guages, 79“82,117; English perfects 
and futures, 117-19 lu, Komanie fli-^ 
turns, 118. 

Terminology, artificial production of a, 
122 . 

-ih, ending of third person singhlar 
present in English verbs, 63, 93, 267. 
•‘th, noun sufRx, 64. 
than, 115. 
thank. 111. 
that, pronoun, 430. 
that, conjunction, 114. . 
dtr, 114, 116. 
tlnm, 196. 

Thought, relation oflanpfuage and, 403- 
21; the two not identical, 405-11; not 
coterminouK, 411; how far thought is 
carried in language, 412-13; its 
processes aided by speech, 417--1; 
such thought as oijrs <inly made pos¬ 
sible by expression, 420; msutficiency 
ol language as expression of thought, 
20, 109-11, 406-7. 
three, 196. 
thnmg, 262. 

Tiherius of Romo, as language-mJIher, 
36. 

Tilietan language, 337. 

Time, peculiar treatment of, in Semitic 
verb, 303. 

to, intinitive sign, 119. 
tappaflantsails, 72. 

Tr-adiiion, the means bj' which a lan¬ 
guage is kept in existence, 23; its 
defects, and their corifecquences, 27- 
32; causes aiding its strictness, 148- 
51; tradition of speech and knowl¬ 
edge together, 441-5; its guiding in- ' 
flueiice on the iiiiad, 445-6. 
Triliterality of Semitic roots, 301-3. 
Troubadours, songs o/, 218. 
tcMc, 64,179. 
truth, 64. 

Tuda.s, language of, 327. ' ' 

Tulu language, 326. 

Tungusic branch of Scythian language, 
312. 

Turanian family, so called, 309; origin 
and lirst applicatipn of the name, 825. 
turkey, 130. 

Turkish branch of f^cythian language, 
191-2; divisions, agejli.)raturti,etcV 
310-11,313-1^; idiasrcteristic 
ural features, 198, 31o-2(b 
Turkomans, Isnglftgo of, 811. 
two, 196. . 
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? 7 , the letter, d€^l^ ation of, 405. 
(Jgn^n, or 1 inuo-llunganan, branch of 
Seytliian .iOM, JJO, Jbl, 

age, literature, etc , J14 
Uigur Tux^iblulan,^uagi, Jil, 3Ji, al- 
|ihabet, 313, 402 
UlfiJas, Gothic bi'<iho|>, 211 
Unibiian laiigii'ige, 105, 220 
stand, in, HI 

Uint\ ot the luiuian race, not d( inon- 
<itrable by cMdcnco of Jin-ui-e, 
381-04 

Ural Altnu famih —see ‘>(.>tluxn 
1 lUu laiigu 221 
U^-age, til Holt h 1 mdiril of (ornti 
HpiicJ), Jt 32 10-10 J2S, good and 
bidncigi 10 17 22 
I sbekn, 1 iiitjUit,! ot, 111 

F, the letter, dciivittou of, 404, 105, 
400 

V« hit* of languagf, 4 i0-4r 
VamU ot cxpiesbioH lor s line thought, 
407-‘l 

Vara tv of himian tac«s, not 1 inoiistn- 
lile b> <\idtii(i ot lijmn.^(, j 84 a 
Vahr, It t» rtt d to 4 
Vcdis, Hindu Mjii>ture ind iJku lan- 
p«^Igc, 22 ♦ 7 

V( 1 laiigua^i and ilphahct, »40 
tetuf, 202 

\ endid id, gt ographual iiotici s in, 201 
note 

Vcibal roots, 2 >0 

\eibH andMilial loniiH,tluir dfMlofi- 
ment m Indo 1 uio| in binguigiH, 
2b0-70, SfinilK \t)h, U)i, S(^lhlln, 
3iy-20, lM\n(''ian, 1 s qiusiion 
wlutU'i >trbsor nouns ai< cirli st, 
4‘2]-o 
verity, 178 

♦ iz , 459 , 

Voeabul irv, different exhnt of, in per¬ 
sons ot difteieift ng( and condition, 
18-20 changesol 2)-7, its intiiast, 
25-0,41, HI); its teduetion, 27 ‘iS- 
100, HI) wnpiignation iMth lidhr' 
knowhdge, 12), J41, eunchment by 
borrowing, 14)-0 

Vocabulary, I n^lisli, its extent, 18, 
part ot Jt used by different classes, 
18-20 , tound m Shaksptan ainl 
Milton,2), itsihaiigcB,2 j- 7, 140-47 
Vocabulany, pilruffivc Indo-Luropean, 
attempted restorationooi, 205r0 
Voi«4^ aa maani ot expire ssioii, 42X-3. 
Volga^ Mon^l In&es on, 312 
V<d$cJan lauguAge, iWO. *■' 

VoltiUiie on etymology, !)86. 


Vowel and consonant, relation o{^ 89, 
01 

Vowtls, chongofi of value “4*6; 
el ismti(ahull and harmonic s^iuenoo 
oi, m be ^ thiari languages, 318. iin- 
perfi (t dcMgnaUon oi, lu Homo alpha- 
uets, 401-3 

TU, tlie Utter, del nation of 466 , 

XN all lihian language, 189, 218 
wu<, 11 I 

W I <1/A\ood, PioU sHor *11, n(cried to, 

• \ 1 noli 

A\ tl hi ingiiagi, 190, 217-18 
i(/n/i ’■>7 

m/io r< lain e, 115*' 
nJfn/i 242 

Ui/? and aAflr//, 86 118 
\\ oguK language 11, “lOO 
KOmfv 408 

Words, mcie signs, not depictions of 
ideas, 20-22, '2 70-71 111, the sole 
111 1h tw 1111 vv 01 ds and idi is i im ntal 
a‘'soeiution, 14 12, 409, words jio^le- 
uor to the eiueiptions they lepn- 
SLiit, 12 j 0, 411-12 tluii calue to 
us dtpiiuUnt on i oin i^ation il nsigo, 
not ctjmolo^V 11, 12h 9, 1 >2 4, 401, 
409 how til we think in or with 
woids, 410-20, word niiking a Iih 
torual pnecss 120-9 li ti rv ot 
words, wliy studied, 129, Im^^uistic 
sei^nei founded on tiuii study, 54-5, 
its nnthod, 2)8 9, 217-S wonls 
111 ide up ol cUineuts oii^^nmlU in- 
depindciit, 5i~li7, tlieii phoiiitie 
changes, 09-9S , tin ir (hangis ot 
UK Ailing, 100 121 identiti ot woidi 
and roots in luonosy liable 1 lugu 1^,1 s, 
3.0-)l , 

uaik, iO 

W otiak language, )09 
Writing, auxilimv and eoinpUment 
ot sptceh, 447, panllilisms lictween 
Its origin iiid histoiy and tiiose 
ot spfidi, 448, 449, 451, 4&i, 450, 
A^7, 418, 4 )9, d( sire of cominumta- 
tion its pTnian impulse, 44B, wot at 
first eonneettd ivith and subordinated 
10 spoken language, 449, its roreriiii- 
tii rs and historical beginnings, 449- 
50, picturo-wntmg, 46(i-52, hiero- 
gl\ phs, 452 seq , Kgvptian writing, 
452-5, Chinese, 45^9; ciineitorm, 
459-60, syllabic, 400-61; Semitic or 
Ifficiiicuii, 401-3 , Greek affd its ^ 
deinahves, 463 seq. , Latin, 465 ; 
Lnglish, 46b « 

wrong, 113 
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30 , 111 . 

Xf *]» letter, derivation of, 46Q. 

F, the .etter, derivation of, 464, 466. 
Yakut language, 310-11. 

Yamato, Japauese dialect, 328. 
w, y(fu, 30. 

leniaean language, 355. 


Tukagiri language, 339* 

Z, the letter, derivation 
Xeud-avcHta, 201 note, 21^2. 

Zeud laiiguage, 150, 222. 

Zingian ianiily — i.eo So tth>Afr:caii. 
ZoroaKtor, 222. 
zounds, 277. 

Zulu language, 344-3. 




